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SCIENTIFIC METHODOLOGY IN HUMAN RELATIONS 


DONALD G. MARQUIS 


Chairman, Department of Psychology, University of Michigan 


THERE is at present an unusual and rather wide- 
spread concern with the social sciences—their pres- 
ent status and more particularly their potentialities. 
During the past two years this has been the sub- 
ject of several symposia, of several books, of nu- 
merous articles, and of hundreds of speeches. It 
has been debated on the floor of the Senate, and 
argued, I venture, in most of the administrative 
councils of our universities and foundations. 

The current interest in the potentialities of so- 
cial science is based on a recognition that many of 
the crucial issues of our society today are social 
issues involving the attitudes and convictions and 
interactions of people. It is further based on a 
hope that science might achieve in the social field 
something of what it has achieved in the physical 
and biological fields. 

I suspect that many people who acknowledge the 
crucial role of human relations are led to a hope- 
ful consideration of social science because of the 
magic word “science.” Certainly never before has 
there been such widespread and almost devout rec- 
ognition of the power of science in the physical and 
biological fields. But it does not take long for 
such people to begin to suspect that the social 
science they are examining is not scientific in the 
same way. Their doubts, of course, are well 
founded and realistic. The traditional social sci- 
ences have developed as a mixture of common 
sense, speculative philosophy, historical scholar- 
ship, religion, wise advice, and some science. This 
type of development was inevitable and does not 
differ significantly from the early stages of any 
field of practical knowledge such as agriculture or 
meteorology. Desiring some guide in his immedi- 
ate problems, man has always accepted whatever 
knowledge he could find—or invent. Scientific 
knowledge is only one kind of knowledge, and in 
the field of human relations, it is not easy to come 
by. 

The precise distinction between science and non- 
science is a point that the logicians are still study- 
ing, but the broad conceptions are pretty generally 
recognized in the established fields of physical and 
biological science. The distinction, however, is 
not clearly made within social science. I propose 


(Read February 6, 1948, in the Symposium on Research Frontiers in Human Relations) 





to examine the nature of current social science, 
with particular attention to the methods which are 
employed to secure new knowledge. Many others 
have undertaken the same task before me and I 
shall draw heavily from the results of their work. 

The first requirement is that we reach some 
agreement on the nature of scientific method. 
Many of the formal logical definitions of science 
do not seem applicable to social science, and I sus- 
pect that this is because the logicians have con- 
fined their analysis largely to that most recent and 
highly developed branch of science—mathematical 
physics. It will be more useful for our purposes 
to turn to the earlier stages of science, as Conant 
has done with such profit in his recent book On 
Understanding Science. We should also examine 
the less thoroughly developed sciences such as 
metallurgy, pharmacology, or plant physiology. 
We will find much more relevant guides for social 
science by thus broadening the object of our study. 

We are impressed first of all by the range and 
variety of accepted scientific work. Subject matter 
imposes no apparent limitation. And methods 
differ greatly from one field to another. Many 
features ordinarily thought to characterize sci- 
entific method are seen to be less than universal. 
Experiment, for example, is absent in astronomy ; 
measurement is missing in taxonomic biology; 
theory is relatively unimportant in chemotherapy. 
Moreover, many of the sciences are grossly inac- 
curate and unreliable in their predictions. Petro- 
leum geology, epidemiology, and meteorology, for 
example, are often wide of the mark; yet they are 
considered very valuable and receive generous 
support from society. 

What, then, is common to each science? A 
system of logically interrelated concepts, derived 
from experiment or observation, from which spe- 
cific predictions can be derived and verified by 
further experiment or observation. What I have 
said does not provide any very concrete guide for 
the application of scientific method in social science, 
so I would like to go on to a job analysis of sci- 
entific research, examining just what is done in the 
process of building scientific knowledge. It is 
possible to distinguish a sequence of six steps 
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which can be identified in any complete research. 
Not all the steps are necessarily carried through 
by the same scientist. I will name the six steps 
briefly and then return to show their relevance to 
social science. 

1. Research necessarily begins with the step of 
problem formulation. (Questions arise sometimes 
trom practical situations, sometimes from discrep- 
ancies and inconsistencies in the current knowl- 
edge. But not all questions can be attacked by the 
methods of science. Problems of esthetic worth, 
of ethical value, and of moral choice cannot be di- 
rectly settled by the kind of research which verifies 
or refutes a factual proposition. Engineering sci- 
ience can tell us how to build a skyscraper but does 
not tell us whether the result is more pleasing 
than a Greek temple. Medicine can predict the 
effects of inhaling chloroform, but does not tell us 
whether it should be used for euthanasia. The 
long established sciences have found it necessary 
to separate the value propositions from the factual 
propositions and direct their research efforts to 
the latter. Most of the problems in the field of 
human relations come to us with a mixture of the 
value and factual elements, and must first be re- 
formulated for scientific study. Such analysis or- 
dinarily poses few difficulties in physical and bio- 
logical science but is a frequent source of confusion 
in dealing with topics like labor relations, race 
prejudice, or psychotherapy. 

There is another common kind of question which 
must be reformulated can be studied 
scientifically—a question concerning any single and 
unique event. 


before it 


The older sciences have long ac- 
cepted the restriction that they can deal only with 
the regularities of nature 
in replication. 


the events which exist 
An individual eclipse can be pre- 
dicted only by a knowledge of the repeated cycles 
of movement of the planets; a particular patient’s 
illness can be successfully treated only by diag- 
nosing it as an example of what has been studied 
in many other patients. Social scientists who wish 
to study a unique phenomenon, such as the United 
Nations organization, will have to reformulate their 
questions in such a way as to provide many in- 
stances for observation. 

2. After formulation of the problem the second 
step is review of knowledge—of what 
learned or said by others about the topic. 


has been 

The li- 
brary is the usual source of this material, but per- 
sonal informants are often utilized. The zoologist 
may talk with a museum caretaker about the feed- 
ing habits of the hamster, and the anthropologist 
customarily selects a cooperative member of the 
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primitive society for questioning about the culture. 

3. The third step is first-hand preliminary ob- 
servation of the events under study. The botanist 
draws the leaf shape; the clinical psychologist in- 
terviews the client; the political scientist attends 
a meeting of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Such observational work helps to clarify concepts 
and categories and to suggest methods for meas- 
uring them. 

4. The fourth step is theory construction. Uti- 
lizing the concepts that have been developed from 
previous work and from preliminary observation, 
the scientist formulates a set of specific hypotheses. 
Scientists are not the only persons, of course, who 
make theoretical statements. While the philos- 
opher or the politician may be inclined to believe 
that his hypothesis is the solution to the problem, 
the scientist suspends judgment until the appropri- 
ate tests have been carried out. 

5. The fifth step is therefore verification—per- 
forming the experiments and observations neces- 
sary to support or refute the hypotheses. Highly 
technical methods are often required to control 
the conditions and to make the measurements. 
And since a single observation often leaves the pos- 
sibility that the result is due to chance factors, 
statistical methods have been devised for the analy- 
sis of multiple data. The test of the hypothesis may 
be experimental, involving deliberate controlled 
change of one variable, or it may take advantage of 
a naturally occurring change or difference in the 
variable. The test must be carried out on a rep- 
resentative sample of the population to which the 
hypothesis refers. If the tests do not all turn out 
as the theory predicted, and this is usually the case, 
the scientist undertakes to reformulate his con- 
cepts to take account of the unexpected results, 
and then proceeds with further tests of his revised 
theory. In this manner, theory construction goes 
along with experiment and observation in a sort 
of continuous alternation. 

6. The sixth and last step in this sequence is ap- 
plication of the verified theory. Application in- 
volves two further processes: a value judgment 
or decision to proceed, and a diagnosis to deter- 
mine that the particular local conditions are ap- 
propriate for the theory. Consider the civil engi- 
neer building an airport. Scientific theory does 
not determine whether or not the airport should 
be built; that decision must be made on the basis 
of value considerations. The engineer then carries 
out his diagnosis of local conditions and with his 
considerable know-how he applies the appropriate 
knowledge and constructs a particular type of 
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drainage system. The same processes are per- 
haps clearer in the case of a physician treating a 
patient. This analysis makes apparent that those 
individuals who are charged with the application 
of science must have two characteristics over and 
above their scientific knowledge: moral responsi- 
bility and diagnostic skill. For this reason a class 
of professionals is created whose long careful train- 
ing wil! ensure effective application of science. 

This completes my job analysis of the steps in 
the scientific process. A single research project, 
of course, does not include all of the steps, but 
an effective program of research cannot omit any 
step. In some of the less thoroughly developed 
areas of inquiry it sometimes happens that effort 
is largely restricted to one of the steps. Such 
projects often pass for science, as indeed they 
would be if the other steps were added. Let us ex- 
plore the consequences of exclusive attention to 
single steps. 

Problem formulation often exists by itself in the 
work of logicians, philosophers, and moralists. A 
clear-thinking writer may analyze a problem area 
in order to present the several alternatives, trust- 
ing the reader to choose the best. A discussion of 
criminology may draw the issue in terms of retri- 
bution or rehabilitation ; an article on perception of 
distance may contrast Gestalt explanations with be- 
havioristic ones. If any conclusion is drawn it is 
on the basis of self-evident truth rather than sci- 
entific evidence. 

Much scholarly work represents a concentration 
on step 2—review of knowledge. In its most fa- 
miliar form this is the textbook or handbook. Such 
publications are very valuable but they are seldom 
confused with scientific research. 

Step 3—observation and description—is more 
often confused with the total process of research 
and has been defended as the essential step in sci- 
ence by writers such as Bacon and Karl Pearson. 
Collection of facts has always been a part of any 
effective research, but most modern students in- 
sist that science includes the formulation of theory 
based on facts. Examples of sheer fact-recording 
are found in the cataloguing of rocks and minerals, 
the taxonomic studies of botany and zoology, the 
collection of census data, and the anthropometry 
of human skulls. Such facts can be very useful 
when they are related to a conceptual proposition 
but by themselves they are not science. 

When the fourth step 





theory construction—is 


carried out by itself the result is speculative, philo- 
sophical theory rather than scientific theory. Un- 
less the theory is built with concepts derived from 
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the previous step of observation and measurement, 
it cannot be carried to the next step of verification. 

Even the verification step can be performed in 
isolation. Many ingenious experiments are car- 
ried out when a hypothesis has not even been 
formulated, and consequently there is no scientific 
advance. Twitmyer observed and recorded a con- 
ditioned reflex several years before Pavlov, but he 
did not recognize what he had done. Nature per- 
forms many experiments which have no signifi- 
cance to us because we have not asked the question 
that they could answer. And in the field of social 
science there is an endless succession of experi- 
ments—new laws, new customs, new systems of 
administration, new economic controls, and so 
forth. But until the hypothesis is stated, there is 
no verification or refutation. 

The sixth step—application—implies by its defi- 
nition that there is knowledge to be applied. But 
often it is unverified knowledge and in that case 
we can speak of application without the support 
of the other steps in the scientific process. Per- 
haps legal practice is an example. Without a body 
of scientifically verified principles, legal advice de- 
pends upon a judicious mixture of precedent, com- 
mon sense, and shrewd estimates of prevailing 
public sentiment. By way of summary it seems 
clear that although each of the six steps of scien- 
tific procedure may exist alone, it is only by in- 
tegrated combination of them that we can expect 
contributions to scientific knowledge. 

Let us now turn to look at some of the proce- 
dures commonly employed in the social sciences 
to see how they fit the pattern of scientific method. 
We shall see that current social science is deficient 
not so much because it violates any of the steps 
but rather because it fails to complete the necessary 
sequence of steps. 

Social anthropology has developed a rather dis- 
tinctive methodology of field observation. Select- 
ing a certain tribe or society for study, the 
researcher examines the library sources and in ad- 
dition may interview returned travelers and mis- 
sionaries. In the field he selects one or more 
informants for intensive questioning and makes 
direct observations of the beliefs and activities of 
the members of the society. He reports his find- 
ings accurately, completely, without bias, and in 
delightfully interesting style, suggesting the inter- 
relations of elements of the culture and the fac- 
tors producing changes in the culture. It is ap- 
parent that he has carried out steps 1 to 3 in com- 
mendable fashion. But seldom does he or anyone 
else carry through to the next step of theory con- 
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struction. It is true that concepts, such as dif- 
fusion, folkways, acculturation, are formulated and 
defined, but testable hypotheses are not constructed 
with them. Perhaps this is related to the absence 
of the right kind of data for testing them. In or- 
der to get commensurate data on enough instances 
to verify a general proposition, it would be neces- 
sary for the same researcher to visit many tribes, 
visit 


a tribe many times over a period of 
years, or to arrange that other field workers 
would collect the desired observations in a stand- 
ardized manner. The cross-culture index at Yale 
is an attempt to meet this need but it is limited in 
its use of previous material by the unstandardized 
manner in which the observations happened to be 
collected and recorded. 


or to 


A similar research pattern is seen in community 
studies in sociology and in institutional studies in 
economics and political science such as Thomas 
and Znanieki, The Polish Peasant, Robert Lynd, 
Middletown, and Herbert Simon, The Adminis- 
trative Process. In each case the author records 
with care and then tries to 
achieve and communicate an “understanding” or 
“feeling for” the complex integration. This pur- 
pose is well achieved and the studies would be 
equally valuable as step 3 or in teaching the diag- 
nostic know-how of step 6. 


his observations 


Individual case study represents another pat- 
tern of research methodology widely employed in 
psychiatry, clinical psychology, and social case 
work, It is similar to the anthropological field 
method in its emphasis on the unbiased, accurate, 
and complete description of the object of study. 
Although serious efforts are directed toward mean- 
ingful classifications of individuals and of symp- 
toms and traits, there is little success in formulat- 
ing generalized principles. Case study, therefore, 
may be said to emphasize steps 3 and 6 of our job 
analysis, with less attention to the construction 
and verification of theoretical propositions. Freud- 
ian psychology is of course the outstanding theo- 
retical development. In spite of the fact that 
Freud formed his concepts on the basis of em- 
pirical observation, his theory has been difficult 
to test because the concepts are not readily identi- 
fied and measured, and because many of the propo- 
sitions permit equivocal predictions. The testing 
of Freudian or other theory depends on our suc- 
cess in devising standardized methods of securing 
relevant and commensurate data. Recent develop- 
ments in projective techniques and situation testing 
offer promise in this direction. 

The method of individual case study is also the 
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method of legal study, and recently has been ex- 
ploited in the new fields of business administration 
and public administration. It would seem that case 
study methods develop when the need for profes- 
sional application arises before there is a body of 
tested general concepts or scientific knowledge, and 
in the absence of a strong academic tradition. 

Although case study in its common form does 
not represent the full pattern of science, it will al- 
ways have an important place in research method. 
It is a fruitful source of hypotheses in theory con- 
struction; it is essential for diagnosis at the ap- 
plication stage; and it can refute or verify theory 
if methods are devised for securing commensurate 
data on different individuals. 

Another pattern of research method is found in 
that phase of classical economics which places 
greatest emphasis on step 4—the construction of 
theory. Modeled in part after philosophy, eco- 
nomic theory has been characterized by logical 
rigor and great generality. The next step of veri- 
fication has, however, presented unusual difficul- 
ties because the concepts are not such as can be di- 
rectly measured by observation. They were in- 
vented on the basis of a priori considerations rather 
than being abstracted from empirical study. As 
a result they do not lend themselves to unequivo- 
cal test, and it is not unusual to find economists 
engaged in the dubious practice of reinterpreting 
their data to preserve their theory unchanged. 

Similar types of theory have been propounded 
in other fields of social science, but none of them 
has received as extensive development. Examples 
can be found in Spencer’s theory of social evolu- 
tion, in McDougall’s instinct theory, and in Pa- 
reto’s sociology. A current development is the 
construction of theory in complicated mathematical 
form. It remains to be seen whether rational 
formulations such as von Neumann’s Theory of 
Games and Economic Behavior, and Rashevsky’s 
Theory of Human Relations will be capable of 
empirical testing. 

At the other pole of methodology are the fact- 
finding procedures which are best illustrated by the 
national census. Specifically prescribed by the 
Constitution of the United States, the census un- 
dertakes periodic collection of data about the indi- 
viduals, the business and industry, and other as- 
pects of our national life. By the use of statistical 
techniques, sociologists and economists have been 
able to distill from these data many significant re- 
lationships which permit accurate prediction. Pub- 
lic opinion polls and surveys have greatly extended 
the possibilities of this type of data collection. 
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Responses are obtained from a carefully selected 
sample so that the generality of the results is es- 
tablished, and care is taken to secure commensu- 
rate data in each instance so that frequencies can 
be computed and compared. The word “survey” 
suggests that this procedure is step 3 of our sci- 
entific pattern—preliminary observation and de- 
scription. But closer analysis suggests that the 
survey is more properly placed in step 5—the 
verification process. The concepts to be measured, 
and their possible interrelationships, are neces- 
sarily fixed before the survey can be undertaken. 
It is not surprising therefore that surveys are not 
fruitful sources for new hypotheses. Their func- 
tion is to test existing hypotheses, and the tragedy 
of many expensive surveys is that so little thought 
went into the theory underlying the formulation of 
the hypotheses. In census data we can find, for 
example, a test of the proposition that more women 
than men are employed in clerical trades; in a 
Gallup poll we can test the theory that individuals 
with high income are more likely to vote Republi- 
can than Democrat. If surveys are to make their 
maximal contribution to social science, it will be 
by greater emphasis on theory construction. 

Experimental method is perhaps the most dis- 
tinguishing method of science and sometimes is 
identified with science itself. It is, of course, only 
one of the procedures by which the fifth, or verifi- 
cation, step can be accomplished. Several highly 
useful and respected fields of science, such as as- 
tronomy and geology, are able to make little use 
of experiment. Among the social sciences there 
has been quite limited development of experimental 
manipulation except in psychology where emphasis 
on method has often been so great as to over- 
shadow the other essential phases of science. A 
vigorous recent plea for “action research” repre- 
sents an attempt to utilize the advantages of the ex- 
perimental procedure without sacrificing the sig- 
nificance of the problems to be studied. By de- 
liberately manipulating the process of social change 
in real life conditions and measuring the relevant 
variables throughout, it may be possible to bring 
many social phenomena within range of the power- 
ful tool of experimentation. 

It is sometimes proposed that the historical 
method is one of the methods of social science. 
Observations in past time, of course, have the same 
status in science as observations in the present, 
and historiography and archeology perform a nec- 
essary function in validating such observations. 
3ut history is predominantly the selection, syn- 


thesis, and interpretation of past events. As such 
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it might seem to be an example of step 3 in the 
scientific method. Something resembling theory, 
e.g., economic determinism, is sometimes im- 
pressed on the historical chronicle, but such theory 
does not usually arise out of the historical facts, 
nor do the facts verify or refute the theory. It 
may be more defensible to consider history as step 
6—the application of known theory to the events 
of the past. The practicing physician secures facts 
about the patient and procedes to relate and ex- 
plain them in terms of established medical theory. 
He will, of course, record different facts and in- 
terpret them differently when the theory is 
changed. So the historian studies the records of 
the past and applies current social science knowl- 
edge to their organization and interpretation. If 
this process is not very clear at present, it is be- 
cause social science knowledge itself is not very 
clear. When verified theory is available it is im- 
mediately incorporated into historical understand- 
ing. 

If this conception of history is correct there 
would be no expectation that it should contribute to 
the general store of social science knowledge ex- 
cept in the way that medical practice contributes 
to medical theory. Contact with the data can some- 
times suggest new or revised hypotheses, and 
clear-cut evidence of a single negative instance can 
refute a hypothesis. 

Just as history represents the application of the 
totality of social science knowledge to the events 
of the past, so does the newly developing field of 
area study represent similar application to a re- 
stricted region or people in contemporary time. 
It is not distinguished from social anthropology in 
subject matter or method, but only in the scientific 
objective. Anthropology seeks to make direct 
contribution to general knowledge by the con- 
struction of theory and the verification of it with 
intercultural data. 


This brief review of some examples of social sci- 
ence methodology reveals that each step of re- 
search procedure has received elaborate develop- 


ment in at least one field. Philosophy excels in 
the analysis and clear formulation of a problem; 
librarianship emphasizes the review of previous 
knowledge; social anthropology and case study 
provide a model of careful observation and descrip- 
tion; economics demonstrates highly developed 
logical theory; statistics provides excellent guides 
for verification of theory if the concepts are meas- 
urable ; and history, business, education, and pub- 
lic administration offer well organized avenues for 
application. 
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The task of social science is thus defined as the 
coordination of its several specialized skills to 
produce the complete pattern of procedure neces- 
sary for scientific knowledge. The directions of 
Anthropology 
and the clinical sciences need more effort in the 


desirable modification are clear. 


construction of testable theory; economics needs 


to develop new theories with concepts derived 
from observed and measured data; political sci- 
ence needs further effort in the observation and 
description stage to suggest the most useful con- 
cepts for theory; and survey researches need more 
emphasis on their underlying theoretical formula- 
tions. Perhaps some of these objectives can be 
facilitated by cooperative interdisciplinary work, 
but eventually the training in each field should 
include all the steps in the scientific process. 

The difficulties in achieving the full pattern of 
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research are great and definite compromises and 
limitations must be recognized. In order to se- 
cure commensurate data on many instances for 
verification, it is necessary to give up the ideal of 
complete description. To get a theory which is 
testable it is necessary to sacrifice breadth and 
To do research which is relevant to critical 
problems it may be necessary to give up some de- 
gree of rigor and the security of working in the 
better established fields. And to achieve the com- 
plete pattern of research procedure it is necessary 
to give up the desire to get a scientific answer to- 
morrow to problems like labor unrest, divorce, or 
world organization. But the lesson of physical 
and biological science is that verified scientific 
knowledge with predictive power is achieved only 
by successively better approximations to the com- 
plete pattern of research methodology. 


Sc( ype. 





; FRANKLIN RETURNS FROM FRANCE—1785 


CHARLES F. JENKINS 


President, Historical Society of Pennsylvania 
(Read A pril 23, 1948) 


Soon after Franklin’s death the type began to 
click in the composing sticks, the ink rollers on the 
printing presses began to revolve merrily, and the 
bookbinders were hard at work. It can be said 
without fear of successful contradiction that of no 
American have so many books been printed. 
Books of his writings and books of his life. In 
working over the tailings of this great biographical 
and historical gold mine, a number of items here- 
tofore unnoticed have been recovered. Some of 
them are so small that they have escaped the no- 
tice of the scores of brilliant writers who have de- 
voted themselves to the life and works of the great 
philosopher. The biographers may have thought 
they were too trifling and insignificant to recover. 
Gathered together they make a sizable ingot which 
I now lay before you. 

It was on the twenty-sixth of September, 1776, 
that Congress selected by ballot Benjamin Frank- 
lin, Silas Deane, and Thomas Jefferson? to ne- 
gotiate a treaty of Commerce and Friendship 
with the Court of France. Just one month later, 
the new Commissioner accompanied by his two 
grandsons, William Temple Franklin, an adoles- 
cent of seventeen, and Benjamin Franklin Bache, 
a lad who had just passed his seventh birthday, 
rode unobtrusively out of Philadelphia and spent 
the night at Chester. The next morning they 
drove to Marcus Hook, embarked on a swift sloop 
of war, the Reprisal, Captain Wilkes, and sailed for 
France. After a rough and uncomfortable but 
eventful voyage, being chased by British men-of- 
war and in turn capturing two small prizes, the 
new envoy and his grandsons were landed at a 
little fishing village on the coast of Brittany. Pro- 
ceeding slowly and circumspectly, for it was not 
yet known whether Franklin would be received by 
the French Court, they reached Paris and on De- 
cember 21 they were welcomed by Silas Deane who 
had preceded them. 

Franklin remained in Paris a few weeks when he 


1 Dean was in Paris and Jefferson was not present in 
Congress. An express was ordered to Virginia to notify 
him of his appointment which, however, he was obliged 
to decline. Arthur Lee, then in Europe, was appointed 
in his stead. 


accepted the invitation of Jacques Donatien Le Ray 
de Chaumont ” to share his home, the Hotel Valen- 
tinois, in the little, shaded suburb of Passy, two 
miles from the centre of the city. M.de Chaumont 
had owned the mansion but a short time and for 
the distinction which would be shed upon his home, 
to which was added his devotion to the American 
cause, had insisted that Franklin accept his hos- 
pitality. The hotel was of two wings connected 
by pavilions. It stood on a hill with a broad view 
over Paris, the river Seine flowing at the bottom. 
Spacious grounds surrounded the house with gar- 
dens, orchards and walks. Franklin first lived in 
a small building on the estate but later moved to 
a wing of the hotel, M. de Chaumont occupying the 
larger wing. The Hotel Valentinois * thus became 
the diplomatic, business and social centre for 
American affairs in Europe for the next eight and 
a half years. 

Franklin’s arduous and successful efforts for the 
American cause have no place in this account, nor 
the long list of the statesmen, diplomats, scientists, 
philosophers who journeyed out to Passy to cross 
his hospitable threshold, to say nothing of the 
many travelers who came out of friendly curiosity. 
But reference must be made to several intimate 
neighbors whose friendship and devotion did so 
much to carry him over the difficult places. 


2 Jacques Donatien Le Ray de Chaumont was Grand 
Maitre des Eaux et Foréts de France and Intendent 
Honoraire des Invalides, enjoying a well earned repose 
and a fortune of two million francs at his Chateau of 
Chaumont on the Loire and at Passy near Paris. Letter 
1863, from Chaumont’s grandson to Hon. John Bigelow. 
Bigelow, John, The complete works of Benjamin 
Franklin V1: 83, 1887. 

3 All traces of the original buildings and gardens have 
long since disappeared. There is today a tablet cut in 
the wall of a modern house at the corner of Rue Singer 
and Rue Raynouard, with a portrait of Franklin and this 
inscription: “Here was built a small house, part of the 
Hotel de Valentinois. Franklin lived here from 1777 to 
1783 and erected the first lightning conductor made in 
France.” Victor Hugo made a drawing of the small 
home in 1836. In 1864 he made a copy of this sketch 
which was sold at the Sanitary Fair in New York City 
in 1865. This was bought by Samuel J. Tilden and is 
now in the New York Public Library. 
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In this inner circle were his landlord, Le Ray de 
Chaumont and his family, M. and Mme Louis 
Guillaume Le Veillard,* the owner of the Passy 
mineral springs and bath. On the road nearer 
Paris lived the Brillon family, with whose daugh- 
ter Franklin tried unsuccessfully to make a match 
for his grandson, William Temple Franklin. 

\ mile or more farther away from Paris at the 
village of Auteuil was the home of Mme Helvetius, 
a renowned hostess whose famous salon has been 
described through all the biographies and to whom 
Franklin made a serious proposal of marriage. On 
her extensive grounds was a little cottage in which 
lived two scholars, the Abbés de La Roche and 
Morellet, who were part of her menage. As part 
of the establishment there was also a young doctor, 
Pierre Cabanis, who lived in the mansion house. 
\t the Hotel Valentinois, a frequent but intermit- 
tent visitor was the grandson of Franklin’s much 
older half-sister, Ann, Jonathan Williams, Jr., 
then in the employ of Congress as agent in con- 
nection with the sale of captured prizes and in 
other fiduciary capacities. Franklin’s grandson, 
William Temple Franklin, developed into a com- 
petent acting Chargé 
d’ Affaires when the Ambassador later became 
incapacitated. Benjamin Franklin Bache was sent 
away to Switzerland to school but was home on 
vacations. Franklin’s secretary, De la Motte, his 
maitre d’hétel, Fink, and a staff of servants made 
up the ever changing, busy household. 

It was on the seventeenth of October, 1781, that 
General Cornwallis capitulated and two days later 
the British laid down their muskets and the band 
marched out on the plains of Yorktown to the 
tune of “The World Turned Upside Down.” 
But it was not until November 20 that the rever- 
berations of the kettle-drums reached Europe. 
Great were the excitements and jubilations in Paris 
and Passy. Then began the long and tiring nego- 
tiations for the treaty of peace in which Franklin 
was deeply engaged and which he, with John 
\dams and John Jay, signed nearly two years 
later, on the third of September, 1783. 

It was during this summer of 1783 that the 
malady which overshadowed the remainder of 
Franklin’s life seriously began to afflict him.5 


secretary, becoming an 


4M. LeVeillard was born at Drevy, 1733. He married 
a young woman who brought him as a dowry the owner- 
ship of the New Springs of Passy. He was mayor of 
Passy and during the Revolution was condemned to death 
June 15, 1794 and executed on the guillotine. He was 
one of the last victims of the Terror. 

5“T have been these 20 months past afflicted with the 
stone, which is always giving me more or less uneasiness, 
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This was the growth of stone in the bladder, which, 
together with attacks of the gout at times, in- 
capacitated him throughout the remainder of his 
life. 

The winter of 1783-1784 was a terrible one in 
France, “such another,” Franklin records,® “is 
not remembered by any man living. The snow 
has been thick on the ground and the frost 
constant.” 

About this time, he said, “I feel the infirmities 
of age coming on so fast and the building to need 
so many repairs that in a little time the builder 
will find it cheaper to pull it down and build a 
new one.” In December he wrote the foreign 
minister, Vergennes, that owing to his infirmities 
he asked to be excused from paying his weekly 
devoirs at court. Immediately on signing the 
definite treaty of peace with Great Britain Frank- 
lin had vigorously renewed his requests to Con- 
gress to be released and allowed to return home. 
He had previously warned Congress that the 
faults that he might hereafter commit, through the 
infirmities of age, would be theirs and not his.” 

Tired, ill and homesick, he longed to see his na- 
tive land before he died. He again used the simile 
of an old building, the upper part of which was 
tolerably firm yet being undermined by the stone 
and gout united, its fall could not be far distant. 
His most quoted lines, by his many biographers, 
are those to his young English friend, Mary 
Stevenson Hewson,® “I have continued to work 
till late in the day; it is time I should go home and 
go to bed.” 

Thomas Jefferson had been commissioned by 
Congress to join Franklin and John Adams then 
minister to Great Britain, in making commercial 
treaties with the powers of Europe. Jefferson was 
living in Paris,® and driving almost daily out to 
Passy. Franklin’s Passy friends were urging him 
to submit to an operation by one of the skilled 
French surgeons. Jefferson was fearful of the 


unless when I am laid in bed; and, when I write, it inter- 
rupts my train of thinking, so that I lay down my pen 
and seek some amusement.” Franklin to Jan Ingen- 
housz, Passy, April 29, 1785. Smyth, A. H., The life 
and writings of Benjamin Franklin IX: 307, N. Y., Mac- 
millan, 1906. 

6 Franklin to Henry Laurens, Passy, February 12, 
1784. Bigelow, VIII: 448, 1888. 

7 Franklin to Robert R. Livingston, Passy, July 22, 
1783. Bigelow, VIII: 783, 1888. 

8 Daughter of his old friend and landlady in Craven 
Street, London, Mary Stevenson Hewson was then a 
widow. She later removed to Philadelphia with her 
three children. 
® Jefferson arrived in Paris, August 6, 1784. 
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effect in America should Franklin not survive. 
He is quoted as saying: 


Had I the ill luck to see that great man stay here and 
die from the effects of the operation, I would have 
no other choice for the welfare of our country than 
to have him taken back in his coffin, convinced that 
the sole presence of his body would surely strengthen 
our Revolution.?° 


Franklin wrote his friend John Jay, 


It is true as you have heard, that I have the stone, 
but not that I have had thoughts of being cut for it. 
It is as yet very tolerable. It gives me no pain but 
when in a carriage on the pavement or when I make 
some sudden, quick movement. If I can prevent its 
growing larger, which I hope to do by abstemious 
living and gentle exercise, I can go on pretty com- 
fortably with it to the end of my journey which now 
can be of no great distance. I am cheerful, enjoy the 
company of my friends, sleep well, have sufficient ap- 
petite and my stomach performs well its functions. I 
therefore take no drugs lest I should disorder it. 
You may judge that my disease is not very grevious 
since I am more afraid of the medicine than of the 
malady." 


The day following the receipt of his release as 
Ambassador, which, for the first time in many 
years, made him a private citizen, Franklin had 
ready for Mr. Barclay, the American Consul and 
Fiscal Agent in Paris, his account with the Con- 
gress of the United States. It covered the period 
12 April, 1781, to 4 May, 1785 and showed there 
was due him the considerable sum of 263,818 
livres, 11 sols, and 9 deniers. On Mr. Barclay 
questioning some of the items, Franklin quoted 
him the resolution of Congress ** which provided-a 
salary for Ambassadors of twenty-five hundred 
pounds, per annum, which was to be computed 
from the time of leaving their home and for three 
months after the notice of recall. 

On the same day, May 3, the foreign minister, 
de Vergennes, was notified that permission to re- 
turn had been received from Congress. Franklin 
regretted he could not call personally, made his 
farewells to the King and thanked them both for 
the inestimable benefits that they had conferred on 
America. 

Two problems now confronted Franklin, where 
to find a ship to take him to America and, what 
was equally important, how to get to the vessel 


10 The Abbé De la Roche to C. Pierre Didot. 
de France, MS 2222. 

11 Franklin to John Jay, Passy, January 6, 1784. Li- 
brary of Congress. 

12 October 5, 1779. 
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when found. The nearest and most convenient 
seaport was Le Havre, 110 miles as a plane would 
make it today but 146 miles by road. On account 
of his malady he obviously could not walk, he 
could not ride horseback, nor could he stand the 
jolting of a coach or even of an easy carriage over 
the country roads and the cobblestones of the towns 
and villages. It was reported by the Paris papers 
that he would take a boat down the river, “so it 
will be absolutely true to say that he will not have 
taken a single step to go from Paris to Philadel- 
phia.”** But the great oxbow windings of the 
Seine nearby doubled the distance by boat to Le 
Havre. It was a hot, dry summer, the river was 
low and navigation most difficult, so this method 
of conveyance could not be considered. 

For nearly two years aerostation had been a 
subject of widespread interest and scientific dis- 
cussion all over Europe and particularly in France 
where it had originated.‘* From the first Frank- 
lin had been impressed with its possibilities. He 
had been one of the immense crowd in the Champ 
de Mars, in August 7, 1783, to observe the first 
balloon ascension in Paris and he had followed the 
successive development with prophetic interest. 

It was but little more than six months before 
his departure that the intrepid Blanchard ** and 
his American companion, Dr. John Jeffries, had 
made the crossing of the Channel from Dover to 
the Forest de Guines back of Calais. They had a 
nearly disastrous voyage, having been obliged to 
strip the balloon and throw everything overboard 
to keep themselves afloat, including their coats and 
even M. Blanchard’s trousers. But they had made 
the journey, the first in history, being two hours 
suspended in the air over the water and forty- 
seven minutes over the land of France. Among 
the objects they had been obliged to jettison was a 
package of letters entrusted to their care. They 
had, however, retained three they considered too 
important to throw overboard, which, after they 
were clothed and feted by the countryside on their 
safe landing, they proceeded to deliver. One was 
for the King, Louis XVI, one for Franklin, and 
the third was for William Temple Franklin, from 
his father, William Franklin, in London. As the 
third is a valuable relic among the archives of our 


13 Journal Politique; ou, Gazette des Gazettes, Paris, 
July 1785. 

14 Richard Price to Franklin, Newington Green, April 
6, 1784. “The discovery of air balloons seems to make 
the present time a new epoch, and the last year will, I 
suppose, be always distinguished as the year in which 
mankind began to fly.” 

15 Jean Pierre Blanchard, 1753-1809. 
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‘© and as it is one of the three 
first to be transmitted through the air, 
forerunner of present day air mail, its contents will 
be of interest. It is dated: 


ancient Society 
letters *’ 


London, December 16th, 1784. 
1/2 after 12 o'clock at night 
My dear Son: 

Dr. Jeffries has informed me that he is to get off 
for Dover early tomorrow morning in order to em- 
bark in Blanchard’s balloon for France. I dare say 
you will like to be one of the first who gets a letter 
across the British Channel by this kind of aerial con- 
veyance. I have therefore availed myself to acknowl- 
ege the receipt of your letters from Calais and Paris 
which afforded me the pleasure to hear of your safe 
arrival and the good health of my father. I shall exe- 
cute all your commissions as soon as possible and 
write you fully in a few days. I need not recommend 
the doctor to your civilities as | am sure you will 
render him all in your power should he be fortunate 
enough as to succeed in this new and hazardous at- 
tempt. Wishing you every happiness I remain, Your 
affect. father, 

Wm. Franklin 
Addressed 
William T. Franklin Esq. 
Passy near Paris 
Favored by 


Doctor Jeffries 


So great was the acclaim throughout France for 
this successful and daring voyage that a monument 
was erected to mark the spot where they had 
landed, and the name of the commune was changed 
to Blanchard. The triumphant aviators were pre- 
sented to the King, who gave Blanchard a purse 
of 12,000 livres and a pension of 1,200 livres a 
year for life. With all accounts of the lack of 
motion in the balloon when it was afloat Franklin 
had considered the fantastic plan of riding from 
Passy to Havre in the basket of a balloon which 
would be anchored to a cart traveling along the 
highway, or held by a man walking below. 

16 Franklin's own copy of the Narrative of the Aerial 
Voyages of Dr. Jeffries and Mons. Blanchard, London, 
1786, is in the Library of the American Philosophical 
Society. It was presented to Franklin just as he was 
making preparations for his departure. See Letter to 
James Bowdoin, Phila., Jan. 1, 1786. Smyth, IX: 478, 
1906. 

17 The day before William Franklin was penning this 
letter his father was writing a friend in London describ- 
ing a balloon flight in France by M. Charles, “And per- 
haps you may for a conclusion have one or more letters 
from me by him, if he makes the flight said to be in- 
tended the first fair wind from Paris to London.” Origi- 
nal in the Library of the Univ. of Penna. 
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Two days after receiving his recall Franklin 
wrote ** his indefatigable nephew, Jonathan Wil- 
liams, Jr., asking him to inquire if there were any 
good boats bound from London to Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, or Baltimore, which would be 
willing to stop at Le Havre and pick him up. He 
would need the most comfortable accommodations 
“being so old and infirm” and he would expect to 
pay accordingly. In addition he would have with 
him about four tons of baggage. In response to 
this letter Jonathan Williams, Jr. wrote ?® from 
Dublin, where he had gone on business: 


Dear & hon’d Sir: 

I am very sorry to inform you that my negotiations 
about the ship are unsuccessful. The difference in 
calling at Havre would make the insurance, the de- 
lay, the loss of freight (as shippers would prefer a 
ship going direct than one that was to touch) would 
amount to more than £500 would pay. I think the 
same objections will always be made by the owners 
of merchant ships, I therefore cannot think any ship 
to call for you can be depended on. I am afraid also 
my joining you is not to be depended on, as my busi- 
ness here will either require my stay three weeks or 
my return, in one or the other case, I should fail 
you so I believe our next meeting will be in America. 
[ will write you however from London and if there 
is any possibility of my presence here being dispensed 
with without such an injury to my affairs as I could 
not justify, I will certainly meet you. 

I am as ever most dutifully & 
affectionately yours, 
J. Williams, Jr. 
Please give my love to Billy & 
to Benjamin. 


As his nephew was penning this letter, Franklin 
was writing his young friend, Mary Hewson in 
London, urging her, with her little family, to ac- 
company him to Philadelphia, as she had for some 


time contemplated removing there. A few days 
later he wrote her again that he had secured a ship 
from Wallace, Johnson and Muir, merchants at 
the Pennsylvania Coffee House, in Birchen Lane, 
London. This was the London Packet, Captain 
Thomas Truxtun, Master. She was to embark 
the party at Cowes, off the Isle of Wight, as soon 
as they might be able to reach there. The cost 
of this passage was to be three hundred pounds. 
Long before the ship had been secured to carry 
the Ambassador home, or the method devised for 


18 Letter to Jonathan Williams, Jr., Passy, May 5, 
1785. Smyth, IX: 324, 1906. 

19 Jonathan Williams, Jr., to Franklin, June 27, 1785. 
Amer. Philos. Soc. Franklin Papers. 
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reaching the port from which he should embark, 
plans were under way to pack the great bulk of 
household goods, the press of Passy, and the ac- 
cumulations of nearly nine years of books and 
papers. On Friday, May 26, a carpenter arrived 
to make the boxes and cases and two days later a 
professional packer to box Temple Franklin’s cab- 
inet of natural philosophy. From early in June 
the packing proceeded with vigor and by the 
twenty-eighth of the month the custom house 
clerks arrived to seal the cases. They placed on 
the ends of the cords which bound each box a little 
lead disc which had on it the arms of the City of 
Paris and on the reverse the arms of the King. 
Such marking would obviate the examination of 
the contents by custom officials as the baggage 
passed through the various towns on its way out of 
France. 

There were sixty-seven cases filled with the 
dismantled Passy press, typemaking machinery, 
type, rollers, ink and paper ; twenty-three boxes of 
books, four of philosophical instruments, a box of 
saddles and harness, and thirty-three of sundries. 
The latter included casks or jugs of mineral water 
from the Passy springs. Each case was marked 
with the initials “B. F.” and each was numbered, 
from one to one hundred and twenty-eight. 

The Dilligence d’Eau had been ordered and was 
to be opposite Passy early on the morning of the 
twenty-ninth of June. Young Benjamin Bache 
arose at four o’clock that morning to see the ship- 
ment off. But the boat did not arrive and a mes- 
senger was dispatched to Paris to learn the cause 
of the delay. He found the barge aground on a 
sand-bar between Paris and Passy, a foretaste of 
the many delays it later encountered in descend- 
ing the meandering river.2°° The messenger re- 
ported they hoped to get off the bar and reach 
Passy by evening and in the event they could 
not do so they would cover the shipment, piled on 
the bank of the river, to protect it from possible 
rain and would supply a watchman to guard it 
during the night. The next day the barge arrived 
and took the goods aboard. They were consigned 
to a shipping firm in Rouen where they were to be 


20 The boats were drawn by horses and it took thirty 
days for luggage to go by boat from Paris to Rouen, 
twenty days at the best. Rapid boats for passengers took 
almost five days. Between Paris and Rouen there were 
232 K. M. by water and 144 K. M. by the road taken by 
Franklin through St. Germain, Vernon, Gaillon. From 


Rouen to Le Havre, 128 K. M. by river, 88 K. M. by 
road. 


1889. 


Lapasquier, La Seine entre Paris et Rouen, Rouen, 
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transferred from the barge, the Belle Helene, to a 
ship which would carry them on down the Seine 
to Le Havre. 

Sir: 

We received this instant the letter you honored 
us with dated 30th ulto. and also the inventory of the 
128 articles you got loaded to our address on the dilli- 
gence the Belle Helene on arrival & when we have 
seen the volume the whole may make, shall engage a 
lighter to load same for Havre out of the boat into 
the ship and the expense shall be managed in every 
respect, the same as if the objects belonged to our- 
selves, it would be throwing away money to bring 
them on shore in that regard shall settle everything so 
as to prevent delays. 

Our good friend the Chevalier Holker is with his 
worthy lady at their country house about a league 
out of town, shall return him thanks for having rec- 
ommended our house to you, its a new mark of his 
friendship. 

We are with respectful & true regard 

Your most obedient 
& very humble servant 
Clousden Garvey. 
Rouen 2 Juillet, 1785. 
W. T. Franklin, Esq.?* 


In the previous December, Jonathan Williams 
had discovered in St. Germain a curious coach 
belonging to a nearby nobleman which he was sure 
would enable Franklin once more to ride about. 
It was not for sale but the local coachmaker was 
willing to build a duplicate for 3,800 livres, “‘which 
I think very dear but it could not be made for 
less.” He wanted to borrow it from the owners, 
bring it to Passy for a trial ride “as Billy’s horses 
would be available to draw it.” He sent detailed 
drawings of the vehicle which, if necessary, could 
be provided with a bed suspended on springs.” 
There is no record this plan was carried out, but it 
indicated the deep concern for Franklin’s comfort. 

It was not until the ninth of July that the prob- 
lem of transporting the passengers to Le Havre 
was solved by the receipt of a letter from Le Duc 
de Coigny,** typical of the consideration and 


21Garvey to W. T. Franklin. 
Franklin Papers. 

22 Jonathan Williams, Jr., to Franklin, St. Germain, 
December 3, 1784. Amer. Philos. Soc. Franklin Papers. 

23 The Duc de Coigny, first Ecuyer of the King and 
Lieutenant General. He had been named Ecuyer in 
1774. He had charge of the royal stables. His letter 
to Franklin, in French, is in the collections of the Amer. 
Philos. Soc. It apparently has not heretofore been pub- 
lished. The Duc’s son had assisted him since 1783. The 
latter’s wife, the Marquise de Coigny, was one of the 
most brilliant and witty ladies of the Court. She incited 
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courtesy always shown Franklin by the French 
Court: 


9th July, 1785. 
You assuredly have a right to command, Sir—and 
you are indeed welcome to have the use of the litter 
which you asked for to take you to the port—from 
which you will embark. I have just finished giving 
the order to the muleteer to conduct you wherever you 
might wish and | am very complimented to have been 
able to procure for you the means to make your trip 
with the most ease and agreeableness. I am charmed 
to have an occasion to contribute to something that 
may be agreeable to you. I have the honor to be with 
very deep devoted attachments Sir, your very humble 
& very obedient servant 
Le Duc de Coigny 


The royal litter was a curtained couch, in which 
the passenger sat or reclined. It was suspended 
on long shafts extending front and back to which 
two large, sure-footed mules were harnessed. The 
conductor rode a third mule and guided the cara- 
van. 


This, as first arranged, was to carry him to 


Rouen where shipping was expected to be avail- 
able to continue on the lower reaches of the Seine 
for the remainder of the journey to Le Havre. 
Too late the French Marine, De 
Castries, expressed regret that he had not known 
sooner of the intended departure as he would have 
been glad to have supplied a frigate “in a manner 
suitable to the known importance of the services 


Minister of 


you have been engaged in, to the esteem you have 
acquired in France and the particular esteem which 
his Majesty entertains of you.” ** 

The King sent Franklin, before his departure, 
the usual gift made to a retiring foreign minister, 
his miniature framed in rows of diamonds which 
remains today in possesson of one of his descend- 
ants.”° 

Jefferson, to contribute to the ease of the jour- 
ney, called on the British Ambassador, the Duke of 
Dorset, and arranged that the English customs 
officers would pass the baggage without inspection 


envy even from the Queen, Marie-Antoinette. “I am but 
the Queen of Versailles,” she said, “Madame de Coigny 
is the Queen of Paris.” 

*4De Castries to Franklin, Versailles, July 10, 1785. 
Bigelow, IX: 147, 1888. 

25 “By the British Packet we learn that before Dr. 
Franklin left France he had an audience with the grand 
Monarque, at Versailles, who made him a present of his 
picture set with brilliants worth near fourteen thousand 
French guineas.” Pennsylvania Packet and Daily Adver- 
tiser, Oct. 15, 1785. The miniature was painted by Louis 
Sicard (or Siccardy or Siccardi), born Avignon, 1746, 
died 1825. 
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at Cowes. This was a double precaution on his 
part as the day before he had written to Mr. Adams 
in London to the same effect.”° 

On receiving notice of his recall, Franklin had 
tentatively set the middle of June for his depart- 
ure. But June sped by without his being ready to 
go. Temple Franklin was taken ill with a fever 
and unable to assist in the preparations for moving. 
The latter had maintained a small collection of ani- 
mals; the deer, if opportunity offered, were to be 
shipped to America. Temple’s English bulldog, 
Boulet, was presented to Madame Helvetius. He 
later became a regular nuisance, making life miser- 
able for her cats and callers, and several times had 
bitten the Abbé de la Roche. He was finally re- 
turned to England.** 

Before leaving, Franklin made parting gifts to his 
especial friends, souvenirs to them of his stay in 
Passy. To Mme Le Veillard he gave a favorite 
tea table. Young Dr. Cabanis received a cane with 
a hollow joint with which Franklin had performed 
conjuring tricks. To M. Le Ray de Chaumont 
went the table of Mongoni wood which could be 
raised or lowered. The kitchen utensils were sold 
for 300 livres. The pianoforte, too large to trans- 
port, was left in M. Veillard’s care and later sold 
for 1,000 livres. The carriage brought 130 livres.** 
Temple had sold his horses to his friend, the 
Duke of Dorset, and had taken apart his cabrio- 
let, together with an extra set of wheels, so that 
all might be shipped home. Temple’s chamois 
were sent to the King’s menagerie where they were 
treated royally, awaiting an opportunity, which 
never came, to be shipped to America. 

Among the many farewell notes dispatched by 
Franklin was one to his long-time friend and fel- 
low signer of the permanent Treaty of Peace, on 
behalf of Great Britain, David Hartley. It is so 
perfect and characteristic, not a “word too much 
or a word too little” that although it often has been 
printed it is repeated here: 


I cannot quit the coasts of Europe without taking 
leave of my ever dear friend Mr. Hartley. We were 
long fellow-laborers in the best of all works, the work 
of peace. I leave you still in the field but, having 
finished my day’s task, I am going home to go to bed. 

26 Jefferson to Adams, Paris, July 16, 1785. 
of Congress. 

27 Morellet, Abbé André, Mémoires, chap. XV: 286, 
1818. 

28 Years later Washington Irving was visiting in Ba- 
varia where the King recalled meeting Franklin in Paris 
and having bought the latter’s horse and carriage. 
Brooks, Van Wyck, The world of Washington Irving, 
207, N. Y., Dutton, 1944. 
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Wish me a good night's rest as I do you a pleasant 

evening. Adieu! and believe me ever, yours most 
affectionately s a 
, B. Franklin *° 

Passy, 5 July, 1785. 


One of the matters which detained Franklin 
was the execution of a Treaty of Commerce with 
Prussia on which he and Jefferson were working. 
This was finally signed on July 9 and the morning 
of the twelfth was set for the departure. The time 
had been arranged for sunrise, which on that date 
was about four o’clock. The litter with the mules 
was promptly on hand at that hour but the final 
details of closing his accounts, paying off his 
servants, and many interruptions consumed most 
of the day. Franklin later declared that under 
similar circumstances it would be much better to 
make a round of calls on one’s old friends to say 
“good bye’ and thus avoid the stress and strain, 
the confusion and the outburst of emotion which 
usually occurs on such occasions. 

After dining with the family of M. de Chaumont 
the cavalcade filed out from the hotel after five 
o'clock in the afternoon. A great crowd had as- 
sembled to see the departure. A solemn silence 
reigned only interrupted by sobs and tears. First 
the royal litter with Franklin ensconced, the mule- 
teer riding proudly by the side of the leading mule. 
Then a four-seated carriage with M. Le Veillard, 
who was going as far as Le Havre, to see them off 
and Benjamin Bache and Temple Franklin, with 
the latter’s servant. This carriage was followed by 
another in which rode M. de Chaumont and his 
daughter, Sophie. A company of friends, neigh- 
bors, and curiosity seekers walked beside the litter 
for some distance. Years later the Abbé Desgen- 
nettes recalled with satisfaction, in his memoirs, 
that he was one of the company which surrounded 
and followed the litter through the Bois de Bou- 
logne up to the Porte Maillet, where the caravan 
took the Pavi du Roi to St. Germain en Laye.*° 
All the personal baggage, the final packing, was 
loaded on the wagon of a Roulier who followed 
them. This was in addition to that which pre- 
viously had been sent down the Seine by the barge. 
These trunks, boxes, and baskets were numbered 
from 129 to 156, each likewise marked with a 
large “B. F.,” and weighing in all seventeen hun- 
dred pounds.** 


29 From Franklin, William Temple, Memoirs of the 
life and writings of Benjamin Franklin I: 194, 1818. 

80 Desgennettes, Abbé René, Souvenirs de la fin du 
dix-huitiéme siécle, etc., Paris, 1835. 

31 There were twelve trunks, twelve boxes, three bas- 
kets, and one bale. 
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The caravan reached St. Germain, twelve miles 
away, about eight o'clock, as the sun was setting, 
M. de Chaumont having turned back at Nanterre 
to Passy. Franklin stood the gentle swaying of 
the litter without discomfort. Here the travelers 
drank tea with the Misses Alexander and their 
sister, Mariamne Williams,** whom Franklin de- 
scribes as “our cousin,” the wife of nephew, Jona- 
than Williams, Jr. The latter was still in England 
awaiting their arrival and making final plans for 
the ocean voyage. The young ladies had provided 
an early bed for Franklin at M. Benoit’s, while 
the rest of the party lodged at an inn. Rising 
early next morning the whole party breakfasted 
together. Young Ben records in his diary, “and 
then it was necessary to take a long farewell. | 
must confess that to part (perhaps forever) from 
such beautiful and good young ladies affected me 
deeply.” 

With an early start, Wednesday, July 13, the 
party dined at a good inn at Meulan and by eve 
ning the steadily-walking mules brought them 
twenty miles to Mantes-la-Jolie, which young Ben 
thought well deserved its second name. Here they 
lodged, Franklin finding himself very little fa- 
tigued with the day’s journey. There a messen- 
ger from the Cardinal de la Rochefoucauld met 
them with an invitation to stop at his home at 
Gaillon. 

Again after an early start the morning of the 
fourteenth they breakfasted at the little town of 
Vernon, on the Seine, where Franklin received a 
visit from the Vicomte de Tilly and his Comtesse. 
Without dining they reached the Cardinal’s cha- 
teau at Gaillon. Ben enters in his journal “he 
has a superb chateau on high ground surmounted 
by a park of two leagues in extent and full of deer. 
We were magnificently lodged.””. Franklin in turn 
records “The terrace magnificent, we supped 
early. The entertainment was kind and cheerful. 
We were allowed to go early to bed on account 
of our intention to depart early in the morning.” 
Resisting all the urging of the Cardinal to remain 
another day, which included the tempting bait of 
hunting in the park, the mules were at the door 
at five o’clock in the morning. After breakfasting 
at a wayside inn they rested to avoid the heat of 
the day, reaching Rouen about five in the after- 








32 These were the daughters of William Alexander, an 
old friend of Franklin, a Scottish merchant, then tem- 
porarily residing in St. Germain. A letter from Jona- 
than Williams, Jr., dated June 14, 1785, to his wife is 
addressed “Madame Williams née Alexander au Chateau 
de Ste. Germain en Laye prés Paris.’ Mrs. Jonathan 
Williams, Jr., later joined her husband in America. 
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were entertained by M. and 
Mme Holker, he a prominent banker. At Rouen 
a disappointment awaited them. Their heavy 
baggage, which had left Passy on the thirtieth 
of June, had not yet arrived. Here it was to 
be transferred to a larger vessel to take it on to 
Le Havre. It had also been arranged with the 
Duc de Coigny that the litter would return from 
Rouen and the balance of the journey down the 


noon. Here they 


river would be made by the larger, swifter boats 
plying the Maritime Seine. 

Franklin jogged along in 
the litter, that he had promised the arm chair in 
which he 


remembered, as he 


was accustomed to sit, but which be- 
longed with the furnishings of the Hotel Valen- 
tinois, to the Abbé Morellet. the first 
duties on reaching Rouen was to get Temple 
franklin to write to M. de Chaumont to ask that 
the chair might go to the Abbé. The former com- 
plied and months later Morellet expressed his 
deep appreciation : 


One of 


| write to you from Auteuil, seated in your arm chair 
on which I have had engraved “Benjamin Franklin 
hic sidebat” and having by my side the little bureau 
which you bequeathed to me at parting with a drawer- 
ful of nails to gratify the love of nailing and hammer- 
ing which | possess in common with you. 


Franklin had felt better with every clip-clop of 
the steady, walking mules. The excitement of the 
journey and the fact that every step bore him 
nearer home buayed and strengthened him. A 
letter was dispatched to the Duc de Coigny ask- 
ing permission to use the litter the balance of the 
journey to Le Havre. A gracious reply was re- 
ceived from the Duc saying that he should keep 
the litter as long as he might want it. At Rouen 
deputations, presents, and invitations poured in 
upon the party. Young Benjamin Bache toured 
the city, finding it badly built and dirty, and he 
particularly noted the number of churches, “Rouen 
the hundred spired town” as Victor Hugo used to 
call it. He passed three on his way to visit the 
cathedral. Here he climbed the 464 steps to the 
base of the steeple, which was eighty feet higher. 
He examined the great bell, remarkable for its 
size, and carefully noted its weight. 

There was a great company for dinner at the 
Holker’s and at six Franklin, in a chair, drank tea 
with the local President. Next morning, again set- 
ting out early, accompanied for some miles by their 
gracious host, they made their longest day’s jour- 
ney to Bolbec, ‘a very pretty town.” Leaving 
here at ten o'clock the morning of the eighteenth, 
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they reached Le Havre at five o'clock, going di- 
rectly to the home of M. and Mme Ruellan. The 
party had been six days on the journey, Passy to 
Le Havre. Here a great disappointment awaited 
them. The baggage coming down the Seine on 
the barge had not arrived. 

One of the minor complications in arranging the 
voyage home was the expected presence and com- 
panionship of M. Jean Antoine Houdon * then, 
as now, one of the foremost sculptors of the world. 
The Assembly of Virginia had voted to secure a 
statue of Washington, and Governor Benjamin 
Harrison and his Council were to secure the artist. 
The Governor, realizing they were “all too little 
acquainted with a business that required such a 
refinement of genius and taste,’ ** had written 
Franklin and Jefferson asking them to select a 
sculptor for the work. They had made all the nec- 
essary financial arrangements with M. Houdon 
and it was agreed he should accompany Franklin 
to America. His necessary materials and tools 
were likewise sent down the Seine, possibly on the 
same barge with the Franklin goods. M. Houdon 
and his helpers left Paris later and, traveling by 
diligence, caught up with the Franklin party at 
Le Havre on the morning of July 20.*° 

Passage to Southampton had been engaged with 
a Captain Falconer, for ten guineas, for the party 
and their twenty-seven pieces of hand baggage, 
which had come by carrier and which was await- 
ing them at Le Havre.*® After a round of official 
visits and dinners, the party hoped to get away 
by nine o’clock in the evening but the wind being 
contrary they did not get under sail until ten 
o’clock the morning of Friday, July 22. M. Le 
Veillard, who had expected to leave them at Le 
Havre and return to Passy, could not resist con- 
tinuing with them in order that he might see the 
vessel which was to take his friend, Franklin, to 
America. It was a boisterous passage across the 
Channel, with all on board seasick, with the ex- 
ception of Franklin, who stood the rough passage 
well. At seven o’clock in the morning, after two 


83 Jean Antoine Houdon, 1741-1828. 

84 Letter from Governor Benjamin Harrison to Frank- 
lin, dated Richmond, July 27, 1784. Bigelow, IX: 19, 
1888. 

5 Journal of William Temple Franklin. 
Soc. 

86 The original bill for handling the goods at Le 
Havre, amounting to 176 livres, 10 centimes, is in the 
Amer. Philos. Soc. Franklin Papers. It included 6 livres 
“eratification to the carrier.” M. Andrew Limozen, the 
Le Havre banker and U. S. Agent for prizes, who at- 
tended to the transfer of the baggage, made no charge 
for his services. 
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nights in making the crossing, they sighted the 
Isle of Wight but, owing to the difficulty of land- 
ing at Cowes and the unfavorable tides, they con- 
tinued on to Southampton, reaching there before 
nine o'clock. 

These were eventful and busy days at South- 
ampton. Governor William Franklin and his fa- 
ther had not met since 1776 and he and Jonathan 
Williams, Jr., and John Alexander had foregath- 
ered at Southampton the evening before awaiting 
the arrivals from Le Havre. Franklin had a busy 
day notifying his particular friends of his coming. 
The Bishop of St. Asaph, who lived but a few 
miles away and in whose home, years before, 
Franklin had written his autobiography, was noti- 
fied. David Hartley, Benjamin Vaughan, and 
others were written. As early as July 15 rumors 
had spread in London that Franklin was on his 
way home.*? The Bishop of St. Asaph responded 
immediately to Franklin’s note, saying that he and 
his wife and daughter would arrive just as soon 
as some unexpected dinner guests had departed. 
The “Star Inn” was headquarters where they all 
breakfasted and dined together. 

At noon on Monday, Franklin went to bathe in 
the nearby Martin’s Salt Hot Water Baths where, 
floating on his back, he fell asleep, sleeping nearly 
an hour without sinking or turning, a thing he 
had never done before and which he hardly 
thought possible. ‘Water is the easiest bed there 
can be,” he said. The two Frenchmen, M. Le 
Veillard and M. Houdon, with time on their 
hands, found Southampton a neat, pretty place 
and were much pleased with it. Letters of fare- 
well and final instructions regarding the missing 
baggage were written to M. Ruellen and M. Limo- 
zin at Le Havre, M. Holker at Rouen, and Frank- 
lin’s banker, M. Grand, at Paris. A letter was 
received from the office of Lord Townsend, advis- 
ing that an order would be sent to the custom 
house not to inspect the hand baggage, still on 
board the sloop at Cowes, awaiting the arrival of 
the packet from London. 

Aside from the social features of the three days 
in Southampton the time was filled with the nego- 
tiations with William Franklin for the purchase 
of his land and properties in New Jersey for Wil- 
liam Temple Franklin. These included two lots 
in the town of Burlington, N. J., and also a wood 


37 Thomas Combe, Jr., writing to his father in Phila- 
delphia on July 15 says “I heard yesterday that Dr. 
Franklin is about returning to Philadelphia and that 
Truxtun is to receive him on board in the Downs.” 
Hist. Soc. of Penna. 
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lot of five acres on the borders of the town and 
three tracts, some miles away in the township of 
Willingborough, on the banks of the Rancocas 
Creek and near the Delaware River, these having 
a total of 577 acres. Part of this tract had for- 
merly been called “Strawberry Hill” but all was 
now included in the estate named “Franklin 
Park.” The purchase price was two thousand 
pounds sterling. An immense deed, taking thir- 
teen folio pages, in the records of the Secretary 
of State at Trenton, N. J., was drawn up, the 
witnesses being Jonathan Williams, Jr., B. F. 
Bache, and B. Franklin. William Franklin is 
described as “of the Parish of Saint Marylebone 
in the County of Middlesex in the Kingdom of 
Great Britain, Esquire, late Governor of the late 
Province, now State of New Jersey in North 
America.” William Temple Franklin is described 
in the deed as “now residing at Passy near the 
City of Paris, in the Kingdom of France, Esquire, 
Secretary to the Minister Plenipotentiary from the 
United States of America to the Court of France.” 
In order to make this payment to his son, Frank- 
lin drew on his banker, M. Grand, in Paris for 
48,000 livres and to secure him William Temple 
Franklin executed a note,°* in duplicate, as fol- 
lows : 


July 26, 1785. Then borrowed and received of my 
grandfather, Benjamin Franklin, the sum of forty- 
eight thousand livres Tournois, by a Bill of Exchange 
drawn by him on his banker, Mr. Grand at Paris, to 
enable me to purchase my Father’s lands in New 
Jersey and New York; *® for which sum I promise to 
give my said grandfather a mortgage on the said 
lands on my arrival in Philadelphia. Two notes of 
this tenor being signed to serve for one. 
W. T. Franklin 

To which is added in Franklin’s hand: 


Mr. Vaughan is requested, in case of our miscarriage 
in the voyage, to remit this note to Mr. Jay, my 
executor, residing at New York or to M. Grand, 
ancients it 

banker, at Paris. B. Franklin 

38 Photostat, Amer. Philos. Soc., from original owned 
by Mrs. Mary Vaughan Marvin. 

39 The original deed for the Franklin lands in New 
York State, since this account was written, has happily 
come into the possession of the American Philosophical 
Society. A rare acquisition! It is in the form of a large 
parchment indenture, 26x30 inches, signed by “W. 
Franklin” and duly attested by W. Daman, Town Clerk 
of Southampton, Cortland Skinner, a Loyalist, Speaker 
of the New Jersey Assembly, Js. Galpine and Benjamin 
Franklin Bache. The lands were situated between the 
Delaware and Susquehanna Rivers and embraced over 
5,000 acres and several miscellaneous lots. The consid- 
eration was £1500. 
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It seems likely that Benjamin Vaughan, who was 
a lawyer and man of business, was the scrivener 
who produced this monument to the conveyancer’s 
craft. No amateur could possibly have included 
so many archaic legal expressions. 

On Wednesday, July 27, the welcome word was 
received that the London Packet had arrived and 
lay at anchor at Cowes, off the Isle of Wight. 
Franklin and his friends dined together for the 
last time at the Star and soon after took a shallop 
and proceeded down the harbor to the packet. 
The captain entertained them at tea and supper 
and the visitors did not leave the ship until four 
o'clock in the morning. The hand baggage had 
already been received on board from Captain 
Jennings’ boat and he and M. Le Veillard had 
departed for Le Havre. 

The London Packet was a ship rigged vessel of 
three hundred tons making her maiden voyage. 
She had been built in Philadelphia by the well 
known ship builder, Joshua Humphreys, on order 
for the merchant firm of Donaldson and Coxe,*° 
during the winter of 1784-1785, at a cost of 
£2555.3.4. Her owners advertised she had “very 
elegant and convenient accommodations for pas- 
sengers and is intended for the regular London 
trade.” In March she had been fitted with stalls 
for horses and had sailed for London by way of 
Charleston, South Carolina, arriving there ** on 
April 16 with a miscellaneous cargo, of “Super- 
fine Flour, Ship Bread, Kegs of biscuit, Indian 
Corn in barrels containing about seven bushels 
each, oats in bags, Bar Iron and Green Windsor 
Chairs.” No mention is made of horses on any leg 
of this usual triangular trading voyage. Having 
disposed of this cargo in Charleston she had de- 
parted for London on May 2,** with a consignment 
of rice, indigo, deer skins, and furs. At London 
she was loaded with a miscellaneous cargo in her 
hold of “shones, best porter in casks, assorted 
queensware in crates, anchors, weighing from 2 
cwt. to 15 ewt., whiting, chalk, copperas, alum, red 
oaker, rolled brimstone, ground white lead, super- 
fine London brown yellow oaker and fine venetian 
na.” « 

[t will be remembered that the heavy baggage 
had not reached Le Havre by the time the party 


40 Humphrey's ledgers and account books are in the 
Hist. Soc. of Penna. 

41 South Carolina Gasette and Daily Advertiser, April 
18, 1785. 

42 Columbia [S. C.] Herald, May 2, 1785. 

43 Advertisement of Donaldson & Coxe in the Pennsyl- 
vania Packet and Daily Advertiser, Friday, Sept. 16, 1785. 
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had sailed from there. The servant, Charles Hicks, 
was left in charge of it. The following heretofore 
unpublished letter reviews the situation. It was 
addressed to M. Limozin who had been solicitous 
for their comfort : **4 


On board the London Packet at the 
Mother Banck, 27 July, 1785. 
Dear Sir: 

On the hurry of our departure we have hitherto 
forgot to inform you particulars of our intentions 
with regard to our servant Charles Hicks who attend 
the baggage we were obliged to leave behind us. I 
am exceedingly glad that he did not come with us, as 
my grandfather has been obliged to engage another 
to wait on him on the passage, and does not now seem 
inclined to be at the expenses of his following us to 
America. For my part I cannot undertake to pay his 
passage but if through your interest he can get a 
berth on board some vessel bound to N. York or 
Philadelphia on his rendering himself servicable. I 
will willingly take him again into my service in 
America or procure him another place. But I cannot 
pretend to pay him wages till his arrival. What I 
request to pay him whether he stays in France or 
comes to America is two sous for wages due to him 
and three sous as a gratification and to assist him in 
returning to Paris or getting to America. You will 
charge the whole five sous to my grandfather’s acct. 
and take rec'd of all demands. As Charles is a sea- 
man perhaps Capn. Nicolson when he returns will 
be glad to take him as even the Capn. of the Packet. 
I can recommend him as a very sober and intelligent 
servant. 

The angora cat that he has in charge you will 
please to forward by the first convenient opportunity 
to my father Governor Franklin, No. 28 Norton 
Street, Portland Place, London. Capn. Jennings will 
I know be so obliging as to carry it to Southampton 
and find means to send it from thence. You will 
please to write my father a line of advice when you 
send the cat. 

Excuse the trouble I take the liberty to give you, 
which I am embolden’d to do from the very obliging 
offer you made me of your services. We are all safe 
on board and shall sail in the mor’g. 

Adieu my Dear Sir, Believe me with great truth 
and regard 

Your most ob. and very humble servant, 

W. T. Franklin 

P.S. I beg that in forwarding our goods you would 
order your people to be very careful of my 
cabriolet and attend that nothing can hurt it 
on board the ship. If you think it necessary 
the body may be taken off and packed in a 
coarse wooden case but of this you and the 
capn. will best judge. 


43a Amer. Philos. Soc. Franklin Papers. 
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Captain Thomas -Truxtun, the Packet’s com- 
mander, was a man of thirty who had already en- 
countered many nautical adventures, having gone 
to sea at the age of twelve. He had been impressed 
on an English frigate. He had served in the mer- 
chant marine and was the Captain of the Congress, 
the first privateer to go out of Philadelphia during 
the Revolution. After the peace he had returned 
to the merchant service. He was later to become a 
distinguished Commodore in the United States 
Navy.** 

The passenger list included Franklin, his two 
grandsons, his nephew, Jonathan Williams, Jr., 
who had decided at the last moment to accompany 
them to America, M. Antoine Houdon, and the 
latter’s three workmen. There were also on the 
ship thirteen German redemptioners *°—Augustus 
Langebarth, his wife, Anna, their son, Henry, and 
ten men whose services for a term of years would 
be sold, on arrival, to repay their passage.*® From 
the buoyant, boyish journal of Benjamin Franklin 
Bache ** and the more brief and sophisticated one 
of Temple Franklin, the daily events of the voyage 
are unfolded.** It is believed that neither of these 
diaries has heretofore been printed. The chron- 
icle of the ocean voyage begins with: 


Thursday, July 28th. 

All the company left without our knowledge at 4 
o'clock in the morning. When I awoke I found the 
ship under sail, they had weighed anchor at 5 o’clock. 


Monday, Aug. 1st. 

The wind had been contrary until the present time, 
now we are making a straight course and have 
crossed the channel. 

The wind fair. Take our departure from the strait, 
outsail them all except a smuggling cutter. 


Tuesday, Aug. 2nd. 

The captain caught a land bird this evening, which 
alighted on the ship, and was so fatigued that it al- 
lowed itself to be captured in the hand. 

44 Born Hempstead, L. I., Feb. 17, 1755. Died Phila- 
delphia May 5, 1822. Buried in Christ Church Burying 
Ground. 

45 The list is given in Pennsylvania German pioneers 
by Ralph Beaver Strassburger, Norristown, Pa., Penna. 
German Soc., 1934. 

46 Advertisement in Pennsylvania Packet and Daily 
Advertiser, Friday, Sept. 10, 1785. 

47 A copy of the original diary of Benjamin Franklin 
Bache, made by his granddaughter, M. B. Bache, is pre- 
served in the Amer. Philos. Soc. Franklin Papers. The 
original has not been located. William Temple Frank- 
lin’s original diary is in the Amer. Philos. Soc. Franklin 
Papers. 

48 Temple Franklin’s notes are given in italic type, 
those of Benjamin Franklin Bache are in roman. 
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Thursday, Aug. 4th. 
We saw a vessel near, which held the same course 
as ourselves, having noticed that it made a change in 
its sails, which signified it desired to join us. We 
took in our sails and hoisted our American Flag. 
She did the same and drew near us, and we learned 
that it was Capt. Keeler going home from London 
to Philadelphia. He had broken his mizzen mast and 
they were repairing it. He proposed to go to the 
north of the Azores, we to the south following the 
current of the Gulf Stream, and the Algerian. 

Spoke the “America”, Captain Keeler. She out- 
sails us a little. 


Friday, Aug. 5th. 
The Germans were a little unruly 2 of them are put 
in irons for behaving amiss to the 2nd mate. 


Saturday, Aug. 6th. 
The least criminal of the Germans was out at liberty. 


Sunday, Aug. 7th. 

The other German released. 
Monday, Aug. 15th.*® 
Begin to see Gulf weed. 


While the London Packet is sailing steadily 
homeward it will give opportunity to tell of the 
cats, fellow passengers on board the boat. One 
of Franklin’s later biographies °° describes Temple 
Franklin parading the steets of Paris with ver- 
milion heels and his Angora cat and his bulldog, 
Boulet. At least three Angora cats accompanied 
the travelers when they left Passy. The presump- 
tion is that they had been gifts from Madame 
Helvetius who had so many. One of these was 
intended by Temple as a gift to his father, William 
Franklin, then living in London, but it had an un- 
timely end. It was left at Le Havre in care of 
the servant, Charles Hicks, awaiting an oppor- 
tunity to send it to England. But Hicks was ad- 
dicted to drink and either sold the Angora or al- 
lowed it to escape.** The other two cats reached 
the Franklin household in Philadelphia and became 
great family pets “carressed and adored” wrote 
Franklin to Abbé De La Roche. Benjamin Bache, 
writing his cousin Temple a month after their ar- 
rival home, says of them: 


Dear Cousin: Everyone is well, your cats have been 
little good for nothings. Above all the female who 
goes visiting at night to a certain cat in the neighbor- 
hood. I have often repremanded her but when one 


49 There is a hiatus in young Benjamin’s entries, pos- 
sibly caused by seasickness. 

50 Bernard Fay’s Franklin, 497, Boston, Little, Brown, 
1929. 

51 Andrew Limozin to Franklin, Nov. 9, 1785. Amer. 
Philos. Soc. Franklin Papers. 
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is young reasons, though good, have no effect, her 
passions always carry her away. When will we see 
you again, you say at the beginning of next week, 
that is to say according to B. F. B. is the month of 
November.®? 


At this time Charles Willson Peale, the painter, 
was laying the foundation for his museum which 
later was housed in the building of the American 
Philosophical Society and still later on the second 
floor of Independence Hall. He was advertising 
in the papers for natural curiosities to augment his 
exhibit. The Franklin Angora cats are said to 
have been the first of this breed brought to Amer- 
ica and when one of them died it was presented to 
Peale to be mounted for his museum. This was 
one of the earliest offerings and on it “Peale made 
his first attempt at taxidermy, a science then wholly 
unknown in Philadelphia. The attempt was a fail- 
ure and the French cat received decent burial in- 
“2 Looking up the subject of taxidermy to 
verify, if possible, that this was really the first at- 
tempt made in America to mount animals, a dis- 
tinguished zoologist has this to say: “Do not take 


stead 


a cat for your first subject, for a cat is the most 
difficult of all small quadrupeds to mount success- 
fully.” ** 


To resume the narration of the voyage: 

Friday, Aug. 19th. 

lhe weather has become perfectly calm since the 14th. 
saw a turtle, about 15 feet long and 
the colour of a dead leaf. It passed about half a 
length of the reach of the ship’s gun. We caught a 
beautiful Dolphin. I had never seen one so you may 
judge how its beautiful colours struck me. In the 
water it was a beautiful Royal blue but sometime 
after having been taken out of the water, by a hook, 
its pale blue colour faded and it became green, then 
being dead, yellowish. In order to recollect it I have 
made a little sketch-————it is noticeable that as the 
colours approached the stomach they fade so that the 
back beautiful blue, the stomach a slate 
yellow and dead white. 


Yesterday we 


being a 


Monday, Aug. 22nd. 

We have picked up some seaweed coming from the 
Gulf of Florida brought in by the tide. We found it 
inhabited by crabs half an inch long. 


Tuesday, Aug. 23rd. 
This morning there is a high wind coming from the 


‘2 Letter B. F. Bache to W. Temple Franklin, Phila- 
delphia, October 7, 1785, in Amer. Philos. Soc. Franklin 
Papers. 

53 Sellers, Charles Coleman, 
I, Early life 1741-1790. Mem. 
(1): 253, 1947. 

54 Hornaday, W. Temple, Taxidermy and soological 
collecting, 127, N. Y., Scribner, 8th ed., 1902. 
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south, which increased, up to 12 o'clock, then it 
whistled fiercely and our only remaining sail, and a 
tiny one, that of the bowsprit, which was carried off 
with a terrible crash, so loud that I thought one of 
our masts had broken. We remained without a single 
sail, driven at the mercy of the wind which happily 
was not unfavorable. The sea was in a frightful 
state of agitation. The waves rose to such a height 
that the main mast plunged three times into the water 
and the water was so blown about by the winds that 
we could not see fifty feet ahead of us. I was with 
Mr. Houdon enjoying the beauty of this scene. 
Soon after I went to empty out the water which had 
come into the state rooms, in great quantity, and to 
settle the trunks which had tumbled about. At last 
the wind began to grow calm about 2 o'clock and by 
4 o'clock it had abated considerably and the sailors 
and Captain acknowledged they had never seen any- 
thing to equal it. 

A violent Hurricane Great Swell and much rain 
from 8 A. M., took all sails in at 10 except the fore- 
stay sail which was split by the violence of the wind. 
The Capt. declared he never before was in a more vio- 
lent gale. 


Wednesday, Aug. 24th. 

We are enjoying a beautiful day which is being used 
by us to dry some of our damaged property. As for 
me I was quite satisfied to have enjoyed such a 
beautiful scene, and to have escaped from such peril. 
I believe that all my life I shall keep in remembrance 
that moment rendered so interesting by its danger. 


Monday, Aug. 29th. 
Much Gulph weed. 


Thursday, Sept. 1st. 
At 7 o'clock this evening we saw, at a distance of a 
quarter of an hour between them, 3 planks well 
planed, 10 or 12 feet in length, and at the same time 
a strong west wind. 


Friday, Sept. 2nd. 

We saw at our prow a young shark which followed 
the ship. He was thrown a piece of pork, at the end 
of a fishhook. He took the pork and broke the hook 
in the middle. A second one with a larger hook was 
thrown, he caught the cast as it passed and freed him- 
self. 


Saturday, Sept. 3rd. 
Fine weather saw a ship and brig standing to east- 
ward. 


Sunday, Sept. 4th. 

We had a storm during the night with thunder & 
lightning which lasted until Monday morning. 

Saw many fresh planks, saw a large flock of birds. 


Monday, Sept. 5th. 

We saw this morning a ship taking the same course 
as ourselves. We raised the American Flag, she an- 
swered with the same. We slackened speed. It was 





we 
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an American brig, Capt. Perry, going from Bordeau 
to Charleston, having been forty days on the way and 
having come near the Island of C he believed 
himself to be in longitude sixty-two and we sixty-six, 
which made four degrees nearer the west than we. 





Tuesday, Sept. 6th. 
Very squally with much thunder, lightning and rain. 


Thursday, Sept. 8th. 
Passed a sloop standing Norard. 


Friday, Sept. 9th. 
Saw two ships standing to no. 


Saturday, Sept. 10th. 

Saw this morning early, two sails which came to us, 
they were whalers from New York and had caught 
two whales. They said they had sounded yesterday 
at noon, latitude thirty-seven degrees thirty seven 
minutes and had found thirty-six fathoms and had 
made six leagues since. After we had bid them 
adieu, they asked us if we could not give them a bottle 
or two of porter. We promised them a half dozen if 
they would come for them. No sooner said than they 
launched their small boat in less than five minutes 
into the sea, for it was secured to the side of the 
sloop, seven men threw themselves into it and rowed 
to us speedily. We kept our promise and they re- 
turned with the same speed. The sea which was not 
high hid them sometimes from sight. Having se- 
cured their boat with the same celerity that they had 
detached it, they set sail to go to sea. Sounding at 
one o'clock we found twenty-three fathoms with a 
sandy bottom. Sounding again at six o'clock we 
found twenty-two. Towards night we discovered a 
sail, it was a shallop going home from Boston to 
Virginia. We have put out lanterns believing there 
was a pilot boat. 


Sunday, Sept. 11th. 

We discovered land south of the Cape. 

Off Chincoteaque twelve fathoms of water. Got a 
pilot on board at 5 P. M. Several pilot boats spoke 
us. There seems to be too many for the trade. 


Here now is Franklin’s own account : 

Tuesday, Sept. 13th. 

The wind springing fair last evening after a calm, 
we found ourselves this morning, at sun rising, 
abreast of the lighthouse, between Capes May and 
Henlopen. We sail into the bay very pleasantly; 
water smooth, air cool, day fair and fine. 


Wednesday, Sept. 14th. 

With the flood the morning came a light breeze 
which brought us above Gloucester Point in full view 
of dear Philadelphia! When we again cast anchor 
to wait for the health officer, who, having made his 
visit, and finding no sickness gave us leave to land. 
My son-in-law came with a boat for us; we landed 
at Market Street wharf, where we were received with 
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a crowd of people with huzzas, and accompanied by 
acclamations quite to my door. Found my family 
well. God be praised and thanked for all his mercies. 


Young Benjamin’s last entry in his account of 
the trip is as follows: 
We arrived at Philadelphia. The joy that I received 
at the acclaim of the people, in seeing father, mother, 
brothers and sisters can be felt not described. Behold 
me at last returned to my native country where more 
serious occupations prevent my continuing this 


journal. FINIS! 


This voyage was the eighth crossing of the At- 
lantic which Franklin made. He had encouraged 
his friends to believe that in the weeks spent upon 
the sea he would work on his autobiography which 
then had been brought up only to the year 1757. 
Sut in the absence of his correspondence and 
papers he found its writing was difficult, if not 
impossible. Then, too, his mind reverted to his 
last previous westward crossing when he had made 
his discoveries and observations regarding the 
Gulf Stream. Leaving Southampton he immedi- 
ately resumed his studies and, with the aid of his 
nephew, Jonathan Williams, Jr., the temperature 
of the air and water was taken morning and after- 
noon and, beginning on August 13, also at noon. 
The latitude and longitude, the directions of the 
winds, and the distance sailed each day were care- 
fully recorded. The greatest daily run was 174 
miles on August 4, the shortest 35 miles on August 
15, the average was 96 miles and the total distance 
covered 3,932 nautical miles. With the nephew re- 
leasing him from the details of recording, Franklin 
devoted his time to writing three philosophical 
papers. The first paper was on navigation in the 
form of a letter to his friend David Le Roy; * the 
second, Cause and Cure of Smoky Chimneys, trans- 
mitted to Dr. John Ingenhousz of Vienna, and 
dated “At Sea 28th August, 1785.” °* The third 
essay covered his “Smoke Burning Stove.” James 
Parton suggests that Temple Franklin executed the 
elaborate and explanatory drawings, some forty 
in number, which illuminate these essays. 

Temple Franklin immediately on arrival wrote 
M. Le Veillard on the sixteenth of September,*’ 
giving him the anxiously awaited details of the 
voyage : 


55 Read at a meeting of the American Philosophical 
Society, Dec. 2, 1785. 

56 This was later published in a separate pamphlet and 
presented to the American Philosophical Society, Oct. 
21, 1785. 

57 William Temple Franklin to M. Le Veillard, Sept. 
16, 1785. Amer. Philos. Soc. Franklin Papers. 
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Arrived day before. Passage was not very long and 
in general way agreeable. Storm and rough weather, 
violent wind 23d of Aug. such as the captain had 
never seen in his life. In spite of this my grandfather 
scarcely suffered and he is now much better than 
before his departure. All well except light sea sick- 
ness which bothered us first few days. It would be 
impossible for anyone to be more careful or fore- 
handed. We have consumed a half dozen sheep, as 
many pigs and several hundred chickens and ducks 
without counting the turkeys and geese, etc. etc. You 
will see from that that we have not made great head- 
way eating the beef on the ship. And the water has 
been completely saved on account of the punch porter 
and claret: (Great welcome). All the houses deco- 
rated with flags of all nations England included. * * * 

All of the crowd which seemed to be all in the city 
followed him to the entrance of Court Yard 
showing their joy. 

I cannot express to you my friend all the pleasure 
| felt on this occasion. I cried for joy all through 
the streets and my tears were doubled when I saw I 
was not the only one thus moved. I will not speak 
to you of his meeting with his daughter which was 
as you can well imagine most touching. 


our 


Long before the circle of friends in Passy could 
hear of the safe arrival of Franklin a rumor was 
circulated that his ship had been captured by the 
Algerine pirates. The story apparently originated 
in the London papers as the General Advertiser 
on October 13 carried an item: “The story of Dr. 
l‘ranklin’s captivity is again revived.” 

Franklin, as Postmaster General of the Colonies, 
was deeply interested in the speed of the packet 
ships carrying the mails and was puzzled as to 
why the western passages took longer than the 
eastern crossings. An intelligent sea captain from 
Nantucket, visiting him in London, had given him 
the reason which was the adverse current of the 
Gulf Stream. From that time on Franklin had 
written on the subject, had prepared a chart show- 
ing the flow of the stream, and had furnished 
these to navigators and shipping commercial 
So it was that he encouraged Captain 
Truxtun to follow his advice as to the route the 
London Packet should take. When she and the 
America, Captain Keeler, parted company four 
days out, on the fourth of August, the America 
headed westwardly and the Packet to the south- 
west, to go south of the Azores. 


houses. 


Captain Keeler 
would cross the Gulf Stream, stemming its cur- 
rent, while Captain Truxtun, sailing as far south 
as latitude thirty-three degrees seventeen minutes,*® 


8 This would be 
South Carolina. 


about on a line with Georgetown, 
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would be aided by its northward flow. Notwith- 
standing the fact that the America was advertised 
as “a fast sailer,” the London Packet beat her 
into Philadelphia by six days.*® 

This study of the effects of the Gulf Stream on 
the speed of sailing vessels and the desirability of 
watching the temperature of the water resulted, 
in later years, in the publication of books by two 
of those most deeply interested in the observations 
made on this voyage. In 1794 Captain Truxtun 
published a pamphlet based on the log he had made 
on the voyage of the London Packet, entitled 
Remarks, Instructions and Examples Relating to 
Latitude and Longitude, together with a chart 
showing some of his voyages, including this trip 
from London. In it he says: 


The width of the stream I have fixed also, by trying 
the current and when opportunity offered in passing 
and repassing it by making observation of the 
heavenly bodies; add to which I have been attentive 
in ascertaining the temperature of the water and 
comparing it with that of the air as recommended by 
that great philosopher, Dr. Franklin. * * * It is of 
the utmost consequence in making a passage to and 
from Europe to be acquainted with the Gulph Stream, 
as by keeping in when bound eastward you shorten 
your voyage; and by avoiding it when returning to 
the westward you facilitate it inconceivably, so much 
so that I have frequently when bound from Europe 
to this Country, spoke Europe ships unacquainted 
with the strength and extent of it, off the banks of 
Newfoundland and been in port a very considerable 
time before them by keeping out of the stream; 
whereas they lengthened their passage by keeping in 
it. 


In 1799, fourteen years after the voyage, Jona- 
than Williams, Jr., also published a pamphlet on 
Thermometrical Navigation with a sub-title E-- 
tract from the Maritime Observations of Dr. 


Franklin Relative to the Gulf Stream. It was 
prefaced with a letter addressed to Captain Trux- 
tun saying, if the proposed method of noting the 
temperature of the water as an aid to navigation 
was practiced on the Constellation, then about to 
sail, his example would stimulate other navigators 
to bring it into general use. 

About the time of Franklin’s return Philadelphia 
merchants were turning their thoughts to the 
China trade. Already two vessels had sailed from 
New York and returned with profitable cargoes. 


59 The bottom of the Packet was clean whereas the 
America may have had a foul bottom and might have had 
more trouble with her mast. Her log for this voyage is 
not available. 
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After discharging ler cargo the London Packet 
was returned to Humphrey’s shipyard. Her bot- 
tom was sheathed and other structural changes 
made at a cost of £373.5.3. Among the suggestions 
of Franklin, in his essay on navigation, was the 
use of a sea anchor for holding a ship into the wind 
during rough weather. A drawing of this was 
shown. Captain Truxton was so impressed with 
its possibilities that on arriving in Philadelphia he 
immediately ordered one made for his ship. There 
is every evidence that the ship was rechristened 
the Canton ® and that she sailed for China leav- 
ing Philadelphia, December 30, 1785 with Captain 
Truxtun in command.** 

We have no record of the experience on board 
the London Packet of M. Antoine Houdon and 
his three French assistants. They had apparently 
included their personal effects in the baggage which 
had come down the Seine in the barge and which 
would still be sitting in the warehouse at Le 
Havre. A “subscription of shirts and stockings” 
was taken up during the voyage, by those on board 
better supplied, to aid the Frenchmen in their em- 
barrassing dilemma. 

On landing M. Houdon’s scantily clad party 
was taken to an inn and they immediately pro- 
ceeded to replenish their wardrobes. Tailors and 
tradesmen were busy supplying complete outfits, 
suits, linens, hats, shoes, and stockings. Then, 
too, M. Houdon was required to find new supplies 
of clay, tools, and essentials for making the Wash- 
ington bust, to replace his outfit left behind on the 
wharf at Le Havre.**? On September 20 Franklin 
wrote Washington that Houdon had arrived and 
that as soon as he could secure his supplies he 
would proceed to Mt. Vernon.*® Washington re- 
plied September 26, asking Franklin to send the 
sculptor along, and saying that he would make his 


60 An illustration of the Canton is shown in Mrs. Maria 
Scott Beale Chance’s Chronicle of the family of Edward 
F. Beale, Haverford, 1943. There is a model in the 
Commercial Museum, Philadelphia, Pa. 

61 One additional bit of evidence that the Canton was 
the renamed London Packet is the fact that “the sea 
anchor went with him to China in 1786.” Footnote in 
William Temple Franklin’s Memoirs of the life and 
writings of Benjamin Franklin III: 533, 1818. 

62“T have learned with pain that your belongings are 
still lying at Havre * * * Poor M. Houdon with his half 
dozen shirts for four persons! He must have passed 
through several Sundays without a clean one. And the 
tools and material for the General Washington statue 
will be of American clay and American tools.” M. Le 
Veillard to Temple Franklin, Passy, Oct. 9, 1785. J. 
Pierpont Morgan Library. 

63 Letter, Franklin to Washington, 


Sept. 20, 
Smyth, IX: 464, 1906. 


1785. 
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stay as agreeable as possible. The party arrived 
at Mt. Vernon at eleven o’clock at night, by water, 
from Alexandria. The sculptor continued at Mt. 
Vernon working on the bust until October 19 
when he and his assistants returned to Philadel- 
phia. Here they remained for over a fortnight 
when they proceeded to New York where two of 
the “‘pupils” took passage direct for France and 
M. Houdon and one pupil sailed for England. 

Included in this part of the baggage which ac- 
companied the travelers on the London Packet was 
a box of fruit trees which Temple Franklin was im- 
porting to plant on his newly acquired estate, 
Franklin Park, on the Rancocas Creek in New 
Jersey—the William Franklin farm. But the 
plants were poorly packed or, what is more likely, 
had been dug from the nursery too late in the 
summer to transplant successfully. Only two or 
three survived ; the poplars from Italy, the apricots, 
peaches, and apples were all dead on arrival.® 

The main shipment of the Passy press, books, 
and household effects, which had been left behind 
on the docks of Le Havre, did not leave there 
until sometime in November, 1785. The boat on 
which they were finally shipped took twelve weeks 
for the voyage, reaching Philadelphia, February 
6, 1786.°° M. Houdon was the greatest sufferer 
by the delay. In the shipment were his Diana 
and other pieces of art which he had intended to 
exhibit in America as products of his genius and 
to sell. The sculptures had been taken apart for 
convenience in packing and no one knew how to 
put them together. M. Houdon was unable, there- 
fore, to enjoy the triumph which the showing of 
these productions of his talent would undoubtedly 
have given him. He and the workmen had long 
before returned to France. M. Houdon, when he 
realized that they would not arrive before his de- 
parture, left them in the care of Robert Edge 
Pine,** an English painter, then in Philadelphia, 
to sell as best he could. 


64 The total expense of M. Houdon and his assistants, 
passage money, supplies, clothing, hotel bills, was 12,040.14 
livres. The items are given in detail in the appendix to 
Hart, Charles H., and Edward Biddle, Memoirs of the 
life and works of Jean Antoine Houdon, Phila., 1911. 

65 Temple Franklin to M. Le Veillard, Nov. 8, 1785. 
J. Pierpont Morgan Library. 

66 Franklin to Francis Childs, Philadelphia, February 
5, 1786. Amer. Philos. Soc. Franklin Papers. 

67 Robert Edge Pine came to Philadelphia about 1784 
to paint portraits. A famous painting of “Congress Vot- 
ing Independence,” half painted by Pine and completed 
by Edward Savage, is in the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania. 
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Franklin was too modest in his account of his 
reception by the citizens of Philadelphia. The 
ships in the harbor, even the English ones, had 
spread their flags, a discharge of cannon an- 
nounced his arrival, the bells of the city rang a 
joyful welcome, a great crowd was on the wharf 
and followed the party to his residence in Frank- 
li Court. This was in the center of the square 
bounded by Market and Chestnut Streets and 
Third and Fourth Streets. His daughter, Sarah 
Franklin Bache, had put the home in perfect order 
anticipating the home coming. She was working 
in the garden when she had word of the arrival. 
She sat down on a wheelbarrow and wept. The 
little daughter, Deborah, not distinguishing be- 
tween tears of joy and those of sorrow, ran to her 
mother and asked her if she was sorry grandpapa 
had come home.** Almost immediately delega- 
tions came bringing their greetings and affection- 
ate welcomes, the first a Committee from the As- 
sembly of Pennsylvania, headed by the Speaker, 
John Bayard. On September 16 the Faculty of 
the University of Pennsylvania and numerous 
On Sep- 
tember 27 it was with “peculiar pleasure” the 
members of the American Philosophical Society 
presented themselves, much to Franklin’s grati- 
fication. 


other organizations paid their respects. 


The press was full of encomiums and 
poetry felicitating him on his safe return. There 
was a succession of letters, including one from 


Congress then sitting in New York, all to be read 


68 From Gillespie, Mrs. E. Duane, A book of remem- 
brance, 21, Phila. and London, Lippincott, 1901. 
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and ultimately answered. At the end of two 
weeks the good effects of the comfortable voyage 
were temporarily worn off. But Franklin was 
happy. He wrote to John Jay: 


[ am now in the bosom of my family and find four 
new little prattlers who cling about the knees of their 
grandpapa and afford me great pleasure. The af- 
fectionate welcome I met with from my fellow citizens 
was far beyond my expectations. I bore my voyage 
very well and find myself rather better for it, so that 
| have every 
undertaken it. 


reason to be satisfied with having 


He had hardly recovered from the fatigue, inci- 
dent to his arrival home, when he was elected 
President of the Pennsylvania Provincial Council, 
in which office he served for three years. He was 
a member of the Constitutional Convention of 
1787. One of his last acts, February 12, 1790, 
was to sign a memorial to Congress as the Presi- 
dent of the ‘Pennsylvania Society for the Aboli- 
tion of Slavery, the Relief of Negroes Unlawfully 
Held in Bondage and the Amelioration of the Col- 
ored Race.’ This Society continues to the pres- 
ent day with the mantle of its presidency, greatly 
shrunk, now resting on the shoulders of the au- 
thor of this paper. 

Franklin died April 17, 1790, not quite five 
years after his return home. Thus came to a close 
his term for a score of years as President of the 
American Philosophical Society which he founded 


in 1743. 


89 Bigelow, IX: 263, 1888. 
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ANXIETY over the uncertain value of money 
today haunts the corridors and council chambers 
of the capitols of all nations. It is everywhere. 
It travels across the countryside, appears in mar- 
ket places, stalks over the fields and enters village 
kitchens. But it never goes alone. As close as 
its shadow walks another anxiety—anxiety over 
politics. Whenever people stop to talk about 
money they get tangled in politics. This is no 
mere technical question, but a vital element in 
the whole life of nations. The two anxieties 
confront the people of every country. 


1. MONETARY RELATIONS BECOME AN OUT- 
STANDING INTERNATIONAL PROBLEM 
This monetary-political problem cannot be 
solved without international cooperation, and the 
greater the number of nations working together 
for a solution the better the chance of finding 
one. The need for joint action and the diffi- 
culty of achieving it were demonstrated anew 
early in 1948. At The Hague in January emis- 
saries of Belgium, Luxembourg, and the Nether- 
lands set up their “Benelux” organization to cope 
with mutual difficulties. At Brussels in March 
representatives of Britain and France joined the 
Benelux countries in trying to widen the scope 
of the solutions with a five-power mechanism. 
At Paris in April negotiators from nearly all 
Europe outside the iron curtain broadened the 
attack by establishing a sixteen-power ‘“‘Organi- 
zation for European Economic Cooperation.” 
These plans for joint action advanced haltingly. 
Britain for the first time submitted to inspec- 
tion by an international group (the five-power 
nations) her payments agreements with neighbor- 
ing countries; and diplomats of the sixteen na- 
tions signed a convention for collective handling 


POLITICAE DISTORTIONS OF INTERNATIONAL MONETARY RELATIONS 


JEANNETTE P. NICHOLS 
(Read April 22, 1948) 


of funds under the European Recovery Plan 
(ERP). But they all found that, among the 
many economic problems facing them, multilat- 
eral payments—international exchange—proved 
particularly difficult to solve. Admittedly, the 
future of western European self-help and _ ulti- 
mate independence required unprecedented ef- 
forts at monetary cooperation, in both its aspects 
of currency or exchange and of capital or credit. 
Yet governments frequently shied away from 
this and equivocated, afraid to come to grips 
with it, largely because the rigorous economic 
policies required to bring order out of Europe’s 
postwar currency chaos were politically hazardous 
in each country. Also, America’s campaign 
against Russian detraction made it easier for 
European recipients of dollars to avoid prompt 
pursuit of a “sound currency” system in the sense 
envisioned by Congress when it passed the Euro- 
pean Recovery Act. 

Meanwhile, across the Atlantic in Washington, 
where political power over international monetary 
relations was greatest, there was displayed an 
election-year complex of care and carelessness. 
Congress in March voted over $5,000,000,000 for 
the first year of a European Recovery Program, 
a plan implicit with new and astounding possibili- 
ties for international relations. But Congress 
proceeded to diminish the usefulness of each of 
those dollars by adopting policies which aggra- 
vated inflation in America. In the midst of 
astronomic outlays for ERP and rearmament, it 
reduced taxes and rejected monetary controls 
while the majority leadership boasted of plans 
to weaken by at least fifty per cent the reciprocal 
trade program. By June only Senate action de- 
feated a House move to reduce ERP appropria- 
tions to a figure twenty-five per cent below Con- 
gress’ recent promise to the sixteen powers. 

Foreign policy by 1948 had become largely a 
money operation, but appropriation of funds un- 
der the United States Constitution rests in the 
House rather than the State Department; a Re- 
publican House in a “presidential” year felt par- 
ticular suspicion of large spending by a Demo- 
cratic executive. While the United States was 
the most powerful country, economically, it was 
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also a nation little persuaded of the need for 
taking considered action relative to the economic 
environment of human activities. Thus, during 
the first half of 1948 the western side of the At- 
lantic, as well as the eastern, furnished prime 
examples of political reluctance to bring order 
out of international monetary relations. 

Monetary relations by 1948 constituted one of 
the most serious international problems and they 
had become inseparable from the maze of ques- 
tions closely bound up with war and peace. The 
fact of the existence of the problem was gradually 
penetrating the consciousness of people in dif- 
ferent countries, to varying degrees. But its 
highly complicated character well-nigh baffled the 
experts. The generality were important because 
no monetary solution, no matter how expertly 
conceived, could be implemented without passing 
through some sort of political medium. Non- 
economic and non-rational elements must be in- 
cluded in calculations. That is, the product of the 
labor of expert monetary intelligence had to win 
acceptance from governments, and not even the 
most absolute could be completely free from popu- 
lar limitations. Here lay the crux of the difficulty. 

Monetary policy had been generally regarded as 
the sovereign perquisite of each State, although 
the multiple influences exerted by exchange rates 
upon world conditions, and vice versa, dictate that 
those rates should be established upon the basis of 
their international functioning as well as their long 
term national functioning.'. The general citizenry 
of course cannot understand the complicated in- 
teraction of exchange rates and therefore base 
their political pressures upon immediate domestic 
disregarding international repercussions 
even though these may boomerang upon them. 

Moreover, political leaders usually are ill-in- 
formed of the workings of international exchange ; 
and in any case cannot retain influence and office 
if their monetary policy outstrips domestic toler- 
ance. Hence, each economic crisis spawns cur- 
rency panaceas anew, aggravating monetary im- 
balance internationally as well as nationally. 


needs, 


1 Serious monetary obstacles may be raised by lesser 
because sovereignty functions are particularly 
precious to them, clinging desperately to their modicum 
of international status and fearful lest new economic re- 
straints perpetuate old inferiorities or fasten new ones 
upon them. The inadequacy of national sovereignty was 
openly admitted by every signatory to the Charter of the 
United Nations. See Gross, FE. A., Impact of the United 
Nations upon domestic jurisdiction, State Dept. Bull. 18: 
259-267, 1948. See also Warren, Robert B., Money and 
sovereignty, Proc. Amer. Philos. Soc. 87: 147-151, 1943. 
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In the gold standard era of the nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries * fluctuations in interna- 
tional exchange were less frequent and extreme 
than after 1914, partly because governments then 
might regard adherence to the gold standard as 
something to be maintained even at the cost of 
economic depression. Maintenance of general 
economic stability in the domestic field had to 
contend with maintenance of the gold standard 
internationally. Perhaps there never was a real 
choice. 

No depression, however, fails to arouse popular 
unrest; and collisions between exchange stability 
and political pressures were by no means unknown 
during the gold standard era. Governments devi- 
ated from the “rules of the game” when war or 
depression produced an intolerable strain. Strik- 
ing examples of such action were furnished by the 
British Parliament in 1847, 1857, and 1866, when 
it felt impelled to authorize the Bank of England 
to expand its note issue independently of the gold 
coverage.* 

The United States showed a remarkable degree 
of loyalty to the gold standard, in both its aspects 
of internal convertibility and of free export and 
import of gold, under adverse circumstances. 


Forced to adopt fiat currency during the Civil 


War, the gold standard held enough prestige to 
dictate resumption of specie payments in 1879. 
Even in the face of a thirty-year price recession 
following the Civil War, rebellion against the gold 
standard could be assuaged by a cautious use of 
silver in domestic trade channels. Official loyalty 
to the international gold standard was clung to, 
strikingly, when gold exports were permitted de- 
spite heavy drain on the Treasury. 

This loyalty cost many an American president 
diplomatic discomfiture, even at the hands of ob- 
scure persons. The political ambition of even a 
single individual sufficed, occasionally, to wreck 
a carefully devised approach of the United States 
to a European chancellery for help on silver. This 
happened in 1879 when Congressman Kelley of 
Philadelphia reached Berlin in time to discourage 


2Even in its heyday the gold standard was not a 
purely metallic standard, for that could not exist along- 
side central banking. With banking and credit there de- 
veloped a “mixed” circulating medium, of which the gold 
base or gold-covered bank notes (international money) 
constituted a much smaller part than the credit and 
fiduciary currency (domestic money). See also Williams, 
John H., Problems of post-war international monetary 
stabilization, Proc. Amer. Philos. Soc. 87: 133-138, 1943. 

3 The bank made no use of the authorization granted 
in 1847, 
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Bismarck from givimg ear to a confidential emis- 
sary for international bimetallism sent by Presi- 
dent Hayes.* It happened to McKinley in 1897 
when citizen Wharton Barker (also of Philadel- 
phia) dashed to London and Paris to display a 
letter to him from Secretary of the Treasury Gage 
which scotched any administration hopes for in- 
ternational recognition of silver.° The strain im- 
posed by loyalty to the gold standard finally was 
lifted with improvement in America’s trade posi- 
tion, a turn in the price trend and new gold dis- 
coveries. Repudiation of the gold standard was 
less frequent and far-reaching in the nineteenth 
century than in the twentieth, partly because la- 
bor and agriculture had less lobby influence in 
that era. It was not the day of the “common 
man.” 

During the first half of the twentieth century, 
on the other hand, monetary imbalance has proved 
disastrously cumulative, and the world is reaping 
its evil effects today. The past fifty years have 
witnessed a combination of forces which at one 
and the same time enhanced the necessity for 
international cooperation to lessen monetary in- 
stability and heightened the obstacles to that co- 
operation. 


2. DISRUPTION OF THE ENVIRONMENT OF 
THE OLD GOLD STANDARD 


International acceptance of the gold standard 
during the latter nineteenth century incurred its 
own hazards which by now have been pretty 
thoroughly documented, although a few die-hards 
still entertain a nostalgic yearning for a return 
to it.© Most economists today agree that the 
inflexible type of old gold standard has been out- 
moded by powerful forces which gathered mo- 
mentum during the interwar period, tending to 
recast the economic, social, and political environ- 
ment to which any monetary system must adjust 
itself if it is to survive.*’ The forces involved in 


4 Nichols, J. P., Silver diplomacy, Pol. Science Quart. 
48: 565-588, 1933. 

5 Barker Memo dated Sept. 13, 1909, regarding his 
errand abroad in the spring of 1897, Barker Ms., Library 
of Congress. 

6 As recently as May 9, 1948, the National Association 
of Manufacturers recommended that the United States 
put its currency system on a gold basis without delay. 
N. Y. Times, May 10, 1948. 

7 J. Maynard Keynes, according to Seymour E. Harris, 
should have more credit than anyone else for “the revolu- 
tion in economics which has made money the handmaid 
of industry”; but Keynes gave little help to the “economic 
practitioner” seeking to weight the “relevant variables” 
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this change of environment are almost legion, and 
lack of space here prevents any more than mere 
mention of a few.* 

Strong among these forces was the diffusion of 
industry. The reputedly halcyon era of the 
gold standard, which in practical working often 
amounted to a pound sterling standard, drew 
toward its close as industrialization expanded 
from Britain into the United States and West- 
ern Europe, and gathered there a momentum far 
exceeding that in the banker country, England. 
Diffused industrial power was to prove incon- 
sistent with the maintenance of one single finan- 
cial center. 

Productive activity and employment in indus- 
trial states became as subject to violent fluctua- 
tions, for reasons too numerous to list here. Ag- 
ricultural states, victimized by the gyrations as 
they affected their markets, in some cases strove 
to alter their economy so as to compete with 
the older industrial nations, and when they suc- 
ceeded they made conditions in the latter areas 
yet more unstable. International migration, 
which heretofore had acted as a safety valve in 
mitigating the ill effects of unemployment, ex- 
change imbalance and social unrest, became even 
more needed than formerly ; but governments-pro- 
ceeded to restrict migration severely. 

The working population became less adaptable 
to change as the rate of change accelerated. A 
decline in the rate of population growth brought 
a working force less resilient to alterations in de- 
mand while that demand became more erratic; 
and union seniority rules were likely to make the 
labor supply less mobile. The worst failure to 
recognize the imperium of change probably was 
that of the politicians and constituencies respon- 
sible for the errors (especially reparations and 
territorial provisions) in the Versailles and com- 
panion treaties.° The colossal size of international 
debts also staggered them. A rapid succession of 
subsequent international conferences strove vainly 
to clean the slate. The difficulties facing them 
were indeed enormous, without precedent and pro- 
viding much reasonable excuse for their failures. 
Yet the fact remains that the quasi-political peace 


after World War I was not implemented by even 


in his search for appropriate rates. Harris, ed., The new 
economics; Keynes’ inflence on theory and public policy, 
246, 248, N. Y., Knopf, 1948. 

8For a more detailed summary of environmental 
changes see League of Nations, /nternational currency 
experience, 190-209, Princton, League of Nations, 1944. 

® Perhaps the best-known denunciations of their errors 
have been those by Maynard Keynes. 
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an armistice in the economic field. By their fail- 
ure to provide for legal accommodation to new 
economic realities, they assured a violent adapta- 
tion to them. 

Perforce, monetary factors shared the general 
instability ; international debt shifted violently ; 
extreme inflation in the twenties was followed by 
extreme deflation in the thirties, while the flow 
of foreign investment was the opposite of cura- 
tive in most exigencies. The relation between 
investment and consumption is always unstable 
anyway,’® and that stubborn characteristic was 
aggravated by numerous influences. A _ rising 
standard of living on some levels made more 
clamorous the general outcry for economic se- 
curity, while the distribution of wealth among 
the nations became more unequal. 

The succession of kaleidoscopic changes af- 
forded scant chance for anyone to formulate a 
balanced program, and even less opportunity for 
implementing such a program. Governments be- 
came increasingly sensitive to local demands—that 
they hastily devise nationalistic instruments for 
securing economic stability and social security— 
just when neither could be safeguarded unless 
some national sovereignty were replaced by inter- 
national cooperation. All governments adjusted 
their international policy to local pressures, as 
the economic pendulum between wars swung 
widely back and forth. Politics played hob with 
international monetary relations, a field in which 
orderliness is essential if economic chaos is to be 
avoided. 


3. RELUCTANCE TO 
FOR 


ADMIT THE NECESSITY 
INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION 
IN THE TWENTIES 

A crowning futility was this trust in national 
criteria for setting monetary policies, which are 
extremely sensitive to international reactions. 
This futility was repeatedly demonstrated. The 
most pervasive illustrations are two: the flight 
during the twenties from postwar inflation into 
the gold standard, and the flight after 1929 from 
the gold standard into managed currencies. 

The penalties of extreme inflation, as suffered 
after World War I for example in Germany and 
Russia and, to a less degree, in France and Italy, 
made a strong impression (albeit not an indelible 
one) on the long-suffering nationals of those coun- 
tries. They fondly assumed that the gold stand- 
ard, despite unstable commodity prices, was some- 
thing which, almost by itself, would give them 


10 With investment the more unstable of the two factors. 
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economic stability. In this decade, nearly all 
countries, whether or not their economic policies 
justified it, adopted some version of the gold 
standard, with fixed exchanges, so that the influ- 
ence of gold extended further than ever before. 
Their leaders tended to ignore the absence of 
factors formerly sustaining the gold standard and 
the presence of new factors restraining its appli- 
cation, with one important exception. They en- 
larged the volume of possible transactions by 
watering down the gold standard to the so-called 
“gold exchange” standard sometimes derided as 
the “gold-plated” standard.” 

Their crucial need they did not strive to meet; 
they did not seek to choose, in unison, such rates 
of exchange as would be consistent with the com- 
parative economic status of each nation. Each 
power set its own arbitrary ratio between its cur- 
rency and gold, with much regard for pressure 
politics at home but very little regard for the 
effects upon other currencies and upon interna- 
tional relations in general. Furthermore, as this 
action was not taken by any two nations simul- 
taneously,'* the maximum of currency uncertainty 
possible under a gold exchange standard was in- 
flicted upon the decade of the twenties, obstructing 
long term programs and sharpening suspicious 
antagonisms. Had they achieved concerted in- 
ternational action, workable ratios might have 
been more likely. 

The circumstances of the return to gold by 
Britain and France proved particularly unfor- 
tunate for themselves and other nations, and 
demonstrated anew how political considerations 
distort monetary decisions. To the mind of Brit- 
ain’s ruling group, a return to gold with the 
pound below the $4.8665 of England’s heyday 
would be very costly in prestige. They discounted 
the protests of certain industrial groups and some 
economists, who argued that Britain’s price-cost 
structure was too high for the old par and incapa- 
ble of competing on the pre-war level. So, Brit- 
ain in 1925 proudly essayed an overvalued pound 
and paid the penalty in lost markets, unemploy- 
ment, and other ills." 


11 This was in line with the main recommendation of 
the Genoa Conference of 1922; it aimed to forestall a 
worldwide scramble for gold by lessening the need to 
hold gold in central reserves. 

12 Stabilization of currencies in terms of gold was an- 
nounced: United States 1919, Britain 1925, France and 
Italy 1926, to mention only the leading governments. 

18 Foreseeing these penalties as early as 1923, the Fed- 
eration of British Industries then vainly begged the Gov- 
ernment to abandon the Cunliffe Committee plan for an 
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In France, also, the managers of the currency 
thought too much about the local angle and too 
little about the international—although here rec- 
ognized economists had an active and influential 
role. They thought to bring gold coins out of 
hoarding, and to ease the deflationary shock, by 
raising the local price of gold to an attractive 
level. So they, in 1926, essayed an undervalued 
franc, setting a gold ratio below that indicated by 
the real condition of the French economy. This 
artificial arrangement also pulled other currencies 
further askew and further clogged the channels 
of trade. 

Neither the pound nor the franc got any per- 
manent help toward stability from the dollar. 
Friendly Federal Reserve Board members sought 
to help Europe through a low discount rate, but 
this may have contributed to the unhealthy boom 
in America. Then American politicos would not 
face up to the need of retarding the stock market 
boom in time to prevent the 1929 crash.° After 
draining speculative funds from Europe before 
September of 1929, deflating America next cut 
off loans to Europe. 





4, UNILATERAL ACTION IN THE THIRTIES 


The severe penalties inflicted by the sequence 
of events made it politically possible, in fact im- 
perative, for Britain to abandon gold again.’® 
This she did in September of 1931, aiming to 
be more “realistic” than in 1925. She fortified 
the pound against ravages from other currencies 
by placing it in 1932 behind the ramparts of an 
“Exchange Equalization Account” run in the in- 
terest of sterling and sterling areas, with ratios 
kept as stable as seemed practicable, in their be- 


early return to the pre-war ratio. A London Times story 
on October 25, 1923, detailing the Federation’s dire fore- 
bodings (which were brought to the attention of the U. S. 
State Dept.) was but one of many widely published warn- 
ings of the probable consequences. 

14 Detailed analysis of the French problem is provided 
in Haig, R. M., Public finances of post-war France, and 
Rogers, J. H., Process of inflation in France, 1914-1927, 
both N. Y., Columbia Univ., 1929. 

15 The politico-economic confusions of Americans 
through the twenties have recently been summarized by 
George Soule in Prosperity decade, N. Y., Rhinehart, 
1947. 

16 Shifting attitudes toward gold were illustrated by 
Keynes. In 1924 he opposed gold as a standard, arguing 
that it had become a dollar standard subjecting British 
policy to control from Washington and New York; in 
1933 he supported a qualified return to the gold standard, 
recommending an international plan for stabilizing cur- 
rencies in gold. 
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half. A cycle of international competitive de- 
valuation ensued. 

The United States suffered nearly four years 
of deepening depression after the stock market 
crash before the turn of the election wheel indi- 
cated that the strongest political pressure was 
moving toward the side of a sharply cheapened 
dollar. Notice of this shift was given to Europe 
rather abruptly. The Roosevelt Administration 
brought to Washington in the spring of 1933 
representatives of many powers, large and little, 
for discussions of the problem of regaining eco- 
nomic stability. While some of the most influ- 
ential emissaries were enroute, Roosevelt com- 
pleted steps taking the United States off the gold 
standard.'* However, plans proceeded for a gi- 
gantic “World Economic Conference” during mid- 
summer in London, under a rather general im- 
pression that, among other topics, the United 
States would be interested in moving toward 
international stability on a rejuvenated gold stand- 
ard. Although the president had authority to 
devalue the dollar still further, it remained the 
strongest currency and France and the other four 
nations in the remaining “gold bloc” (Italy, Swit- 
zerland, Belgium, and the Netherlands) wanted 
Roosevelt to pledge that he would not devalue 
further. To the dismay of this group, the politi- 
cal groundswell in the United States surged 
against any such promise. The President sent 
his erstwhile foreign conferees the ‘Declaration 
of Independence of 1933,” sharply asserting that 
the United States could not tolerate moves to- 
ward monetary stability at this time.** 

He urged that the nations unite in a program 
of relief outlays before attempting to allot defi- 
nite ratios to their currencies. Such unison was 
not without its points, but deficit spending in the 
American sense was anathema to the British at 
that time, and the French electorate clung desper- 
ately to the gold standard. So, the conference 
adjourned in disorder, filling the air with recrim- 
inations.’® 

17 His executive order of March 10 had placed gold 
export under license; one of April 5 required everyone 
to surrender his gold coin, bullion, and certificates; that 
of April 20 forbade export of gold unless shown to be 
“necessary to promote the public interest.” 

18 These American policy shifts, copiously described, 
derided and defended in contemporary newspaper ac- 
counts, left lasting feelings of resentment which could not 
fail to find expression in volumes of reminiscences, such 
as those of Cordell Hull, Raymond Moley, and James 
Warburg. 

19 Roosevelt’s documentation of 1933, in his Public 
papers and addresses, is significant for what he omitted 
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The political wheel was turning more slowly in 
France than in England and America; some of the 
leaders on the Quai d’Orsai personally saw the 
need of further devaluation of the franc to follow 
that of the pound and dollar, but three years 
elapsed before they thought it a safe move, politi- 
cally speaking. Several ministries fell in efforts 
to sustain the economy on the old basis before 
the politicos sensed a qualified toleration for de- 
valuation on the part of the conservative French 
peasantry. Even then, five months of “top secret”’ 
diplomatic negotiation, with eager aid from Mor- 
genthau, were needed to give the devaluation the 
appearance of British-American collaboration.”° 
This “Tripartite Agreement of 1936” apparently 
need not have been postponed so long or, perhaps, 
even fabricated; the next year, and the next, 
French ministries were devaluing the franc again, 
each cut politically easier than the one before. 
Armament had become far more important than 
stabilization; the peasants, now subsidized, grew 
indifferent to the old ratio; labor got nominal in- 
creases and propertied groups lost political power. 

Meanwhile, although international monetary co- 
operation remained a puny infant and no two na- 
tions got the same results from deficit financing, 
the United States Stabilization Fund and the 
British Equalization Account learned how to co- 
operate enough to keep the dollar-pound relation- 
ship rather even, despite the world-wide practice 
of fluctuation in other currencies. Sterling had 
fluctuated freely only from September 1931 to 
spring 1932, and the dollar from April 1933 to 
January 1934. 

It remained for the Germans to achieve the 
most outstanding example of distortion of mone- 
tary relations for political (and other) purposes 
in the decade of the thirties. That consummate 
manipulator, Herr Schacht, adopted a “gold in- 
solvency standard,” blocking the mark in a be- 
wildering variety of ways all aimed at German 
aggrandizement.*?. History knows of no more 
astute contriving to make a dubious currency 
on his monetary policies. Politico-economic complica- 
tions of 1929-1941 in the United States have recently 
been depicted on a wide canvass by Broadus Mitchell in 
Depression decade, N. Y., Rinehart, 1947. 

20 A detailed, and on the whole authentic, description 
of these top secret negotiations appeared in an American 
popular magazine not long after the event without creat- 
ing any great stir. 

21 International effects of Schacht’s manipulations, as 
viewed by the U. S. Treasury, were summarized by its 
Division of Monetary Research in a preliminary study of 
July 27, 1944 entitled “German Clearing Agreements.” 
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finance the most extreme of all political objec- 
tives—a world war. By the time that the con- 
flict came to a head in 1939 there was no currency 
which had not paid toll to the mark. It may be 
contended that the dollar was distinguished be- 
cause it was keeping a definite relation to gold; 
but that was a dubious distinction. It was Ameri- 
can productive capacity, not the $35.00 price of 
an ounce of gold, that made the dollar capable of 
financing the defeat of the mark. 


5. COOPERATION BETWEEN POLITICIANS AND 
ECONOMISTS BECOMES INDISPENSABLE 
IN THE FORTIES 
The wild gyrations of various currencies at the 
behest of national interests during the thirties 
taught many lessons. It inspired in the United 
States and Great Britain an ambition to rid the 
world of such futility by establishing an Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund.*? The Fund (set up in 
1946) aimed to enlist the cooperation of all na- 
tions in stability of international exchange, sup- 
plying currencies in such fashion that the mone- 
tary pendulum should swing but gently and 
beneficently, moving in unison with an effective 
trade mechanism—unfortunately it overestimated 
the degree of stability existent at the outset.** 
By itself the Fund cannot assure monetary and 
trade stability; too many other factors are in- 
volved. Politicians and economists must be en- 
listed together, to establish public tolerance of 
well-reasoned approach to monetary and other 

economic problems. 

Is it reasonable to suppose that this can be 
accomplished? The United States Congress dur- 
ing the first half of 1948 seemed to answer “no.” 
Tax reduction, rejection of controls over infla- 
tion, and insistence on trade curbs do not make 
economic sense while huge appropriations are re- 
quired for European recovery and American re- 
armament. Congress flaunted the warnings of 
the Economic Advisory Council and of experts 
serving the Federal Reserve Board. Needled 
by organized labor no less than agricultural and 
industrial “interests,” it countered the labor of 

22 Whether or not Keynes helped to prevent monetary 
cooperation in the thirties, he spent himself unsparingly 
for it in the forties, working on plans for the Fund and 
Bank with an energy which hastened his death in 1946. 

23 The extreme difficulty of implementing the Fund 
with optimum exchange ratios was detailed in Metzler, 
Lloyd, Robert Triffin, and Gotfried Haberler, Jnterna- 
tional monetary policies, Washington, Federal Reserve 
Board, 1947. The unmanageable ratios inherited from 
the war years are described in Feis, Herbert, Sinews of 
peace, N. Y., Harper, 1944. 
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American specialists »who had toiled interminably 
at Geneva and Havana to unite the nations in 
the International Trade Organization. The situ- 
ation thus created reflected no credit upon Amer- 
ica’s politicians or their constituencies and admit- 
ted no prestige for her economists. It seemed the 
more dangerous because tolerance for waste, im- 
patience for restraint, contempt for politicians, 
distrust for bankers, and ridicule of “professors” 
were political attitudes long entrenched in Ameri- 
can thought and action. 

No less reckless were proved the peoples of 
other nations. Many European leaders suc- 
cumbed to the political demand that their nations’ 
economies be restored much faster than their own 
resources permitted, oversimplifying their difficul- 
ties as due to a “dollar shortage.” ** Many gov- 
ernments became mired in the morass of inflation. 
The drastic and far-reaching fiscal, monetary, and 
other controls necessary to maintain full employ- 
ment at increased wages without inflation were 
not calculated to be popular with the people of 
most countries. Even in Britain, with its proven 
powers of superb response to austere leadership, 
the Labor Government used up in two years a 
five-year loan from the United States; it post- 
poned briefly some of the more painful policies 
later included in the national effort at vigorous 
production in coal and other exportables. 

A 1948 example of monetary timidity was the 
refusal of France and Italy to accept Polish coal 
exports, partly because it was easier to use “ERP” 
dollars to buy United States coal than to readjust 
continental trade agreements in line with their re- 
cent pledges to exert themselves along self-help 
lines. 

A more important example was France’s defi- 
ance of the rules of the International Monetary 
Fund; she on January 25, 1948 coupled with a 
devaluation of the: franc a “multiple currency” 
scheme for which the Fund had refused permis- 
sion.**> While the United States was urging eco- 


24 Analysts of the “dollar shortage” of 1945-1948 have 
continually demonstrated the well-nigh infinite complexity 
of the situation. Recent comments include Chalmers, 
Henry, Current trends in foreign trade policies: review 
of 1947, Foreign Commerce Weekly, Feb. 7, 14, 21, 1948; 
Gutt, Camille, The International Monetary Fund, Rev. 
Econ. & Statistics, June 1948; International Labor Of- 
fice, Report on wages, summarized in N. Y. Times, June 
1, 1948; President’s Committee, Report on Eurepean 
recovery and American aid, Washington, 1948. 

25 She decreed a “two-value” franc, for the nonce; 
official contentions of France, Britain, and the Fund on 
this action were printed in the N. Y. Times, Jan. 26, the 
same day that Sir Stafford Cripps gave the House of 
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nomic unity, and Britain political unity, in west- 
ern Europe, France insisted upon a_ separate 
monetary decision. It has been asserted that this 
was in response to pressure from her small and 
middle-sized industries and her millinery, liquor, 
and tourist trades, and that she devalued the cur- 
rency to offset middle-class opposition to anti- 
inflation decrees. In any case, there is good rea- 
son for believing that some of her prominent 
economists were not unconsulted ; these, according 
to their opponents, furnished further proof of 
their tendency to remain “‘a generation behind the 
time.” Be this as it may, France’s action did 
not immediately work the damage predicted, did 
not prove at once a body blow to the Fund, and 
admitted some realities which the Fund appeared 
to ignore. France and all the other nations had 
economists who knew and feared the hazards of 
such action, but they and the legislators shrank 
from insistence upon long range policies. 

Thus monetary practice during the past four 
decades has been recurrently dominated by politi- 
cal influences. This fits in with the general pat- 
tern of the war-torn twentieth century for in times 
of strife mankind turns increasingly toward the 
State. Some observers maintain that in the eight- 
eenth and nineteenth centuries economics took 
over politics, bringing unequalled betterment in 
mankind’s material condition, and that today poli- 
tics is taking over economics, with all the dangers 
and limitations implicit in that trend.*® Inasmuch 
as politicians today incline to very frequent ma- 
nipulation of economic instruments, without ade- 
quate understanding of them, they can deflect into 
dangerous channels the mixed currents of eco- 
nomic and political change, which run swiftly 
enough even when the State is relatively indiffer- 
ent to them. This makes of special importance the 
quality of political leadership and of public sup- 
port, since they influence the direction and mo- 
mentum of these changes.*’7 Cooperation between 
the most skilled politicos and best-informed mone- 
tary experts, to mention but one field of action, 
becomes of vital importance. The pessimist will 
Commons a report on his efforts to modify the French 
determination. 

26 Dominance of the State over economics has been a 
prolific theme throughout the past fifteen years and more; 
among recent thoughtful treatments is Spengler, J. J., 
The role of the state in shaping things economic, Jour. 
Econ. Hist., suppl. 7 on the tasks of economic history, 
123-143, 1947. 

27 The need for historians to attack the task of proc- 
esses of change has been stressed recently by Jos. A. 
Schumpeter, in Theoretical problems of economic growth, 


ibid., 1-9, 
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claim that rapprochement is impossible, that the 
conflict between the concrete and the abstract is 
insoluble. 

But ground for encouragement is not wholly 
lacking. The need to pool the skills of politicians 
and monetary experts has become so obvious that 
it is admitted on both sides more than it used to 
be.** The haison is in fact today generally rec- 
commended and less infrequently attempted by 
thoughtful persons than formerly, even if the brain 
children of the economists often are treated like 
political bastards. Scholars, for their part, are 
growing to understand how and why it is that 
a policy which is economically sound often is 
outweighted by one considered to be more po- 
litically desirable, or militarily feasible or readily 
obtainable. If we analyze the obstacles to under- 
standing and cooperation between them, will we 
conclude that they cannot make a joint progress 
toward a common goal? Let us see what these 
obstacles are, how they work, and whether poli- 
ticians and economists have done very much to 
overcome them. 

6. OBSTACLES TO COOPERATION 

It is only fair to assume that in the representa- 
tive type of democratic government, as we under- 
stand it, the majority of politicians and economists 
are decent citizens; that is, the majority of these 
two groups seek to reach the same ultimate ob- 
jective—an economy stable enough and flexible 
enough to adapt itself profitably to the stresses 
and strains of modern dynamism. But in working 
toward their common objective the two groups do 
not enjoy the same degree of freedom of action, 
nor are they equipped with comparable, acquired 
skills.” 

As to freedom of action, the economist who is 
a teacher may have something of an advantage. 
He has usually started out with an ambition to be 
a scholar, a profession which has among its ideals 
that of disinterested for the truth. De- 
spite occasional penalties for such search, imposed 
by some university trustees or communities which 
hold their prejudices too sacrosanct for dispassion- 
ate analysis, the ideal of free inquiry remains 
firmly associated with the scholarly profession. 
Teaching experience further ingrains the habit 


search 


28 A realistic analysis of American legislative problems 
is found in Galloway, George, Congress at the crossroads, 
N. Y., Crowell, 1946. 

2® Lack of space limits this discussion to general terms; 
each reader can think of numerous exceptions to the 
broad classifications necessarily used here. 
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of presenting two sides of an argument, for “tak- 
ing sides” is sometimes accounted cause for dis- 
missal. However, many specialists in “money” 
have banking or investment affiliations which re- 
tard independent thought and constrict their vision 
to the narrower confines of “returns” on business 
investments. 

The politician, on the other hand, more often 
than not has started out as a lawyer,*° trained to 
accept employment as an advocate of a particular 
side of an argument, and to adjust his advocacy to 
the turn of employment. Political experience in- 
grains the habit of bias, since constituencies with- 
draw their favor when their prejudices of the mo- 
ment are violated. Furthermore, in his office- 
holding, the “servant of the State” is constantly 
exposed to importunities from conflicting in- 
terests; he must select those to which he will 
give his primary allegiance and be consistent about 
it, or he will suffer involuntary retirement. The 
prohibitive cost of campaigning forces most mem- 
bers, except the well-to-do, to accept backing from 
special interests.** The importunities constantly 
assailing him, and his own tenuous position, move 
him to sceptical treatment of anyone professing to 
be animated solely by concern for the general wel- 
fare; he expects, and seeks to uncover, in most 
people an animating self-interest. His attitude 
becomes that of both judge and jury. 

Such differences in background and experience, 
as related to freedom of action, seriously handicap 
a monetary expert trying to redirect legislative 
policy. Seeking to impress a congressman with 
the many factors complicating any monetary prob- 
lem, he may get from the politician impatience, in- 
attention, and scepticism. At best it is difficult to 
interest and convince people concerning “long-run”’ 
consequences of an action. His testimony is likely 
to seem cluttered up with irrelevancies, obscured 
by five-dollar words; it often does not point up 
the things which the politician needs to know to 
make his decision. A fifty-fifty presentation con- 
fuses a legislator trying to reach a decision in a 
hurry. 

The lawmaker can better understand, and evalu- 
ate, those scholars who are hired to testify at hear- 
ings for special interests. Of this type, some 
congressmen unkindly say, “They come a dollar 

30 In the U. S. Congress as of 1948, 59.4 per cent were 
lawyers; next in numbers were businessmen, educators, 
farmers, and journalists. Willig, J. W., Portrait of the 
average congressman, N. Y. Times, May 23, 1948. 


31 Neuberger, R. L., It costs too much to run for 
office, N. Y. Times, Apr. 11, 1948. 
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a dozen.” He and they know that figures can be 
juggled to prove anything, that it is hard to stay. 
impartial under a retainer and that the object of 
a “hearing” often is not to find the facts but to 
justify the objectives of the chairman and his col- 
leagues of the majority party. They are less 
anti-research than they are partisan; and when 
control of Congress shifts from one party to an- 
other the committee assistants of the old chair- 
men sometimes try to curry favor with the new by 
selling them a bill of goods on the culpability or 
lack of patriotism of learned specialists. Alto- 
gether, the advocate of the general welfare is likely 
to prove ineffective in the hearing room, unless 
he clearly shows that he understands the pressures 
relentlessly directed against legislators, and that 
he sympathizes with their predicament in trying 
to do a decent job. 

A disadvantage peculiarly harmful to thought- 
ful solution of monetary and other economic prob- 
lems is that their extreme complexity makes it dif- 
ficult for the legislator to reap personal rewards 
from solving them. They require time *? and 
thought for understanding and are not easily made 
dramatic. As a result the pressing immediacy of 
curent political rivalries prevents the politician 
from taking time out for the education of himself 
or his constituents ; he knows the opposing candi- 
date or party will use the delay to exploit tradi- 
tional prejudices and to promise easy pamnaceas. 
He knows that the ideas people have about a situ- 
ation may be more dynamic and important than 
the situation itself. He knows that all editors can- 
not be relied upon to help educate the public in 
economic realities, or to advance the reputation of 
studious lawmakers; economic statistics and prob- 
abilities do not make headlines that help sell news- 
papers. 

Secondly, there are the differences between the 
politician and the scholar as to acquired skills. 
Here the politician has the advantage. In “know 
how” for enlisting public support of a policy he 
has a_ skill which few economists can match. 
Persons who repeatedly emerge as victors, in an 
election system which involves standing as a can- 
didate for from three to ten months out of every 
two years, become indeed a selected group, highly 
trained in “personnel management.” Past masters 
in the art of human relationships, they acquire a 
“tactile sense” in handling people. 


32 Ten per cent of Congress find no time to read books; 
the “average” U. S. congressman reads about eighteen 
annually, chiefly non-fiction. Willig, op. cit, 
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Compare this technician with the scholar. He 
may be content with academic influence or quite 
uninterested in political application of economic 
knowledge. If interested, he usually has not had 
enough of plain speaking from his colleagues, of 
challenge from his pupils, nor of contacts with the 
general public, to armorplate his arguments or to 
acquire more than the rudiments of “how to win 
friends and influence people,” for any unpalatable 
project, such as monetary restraints for example. 
His theories may have warred with other theories 
(economists fortunately war among themselves 
vigorously) but the idealism of his proposals has 
not been tempered and toughened by rigorous ex- 
perience with electorate resistance. He does not 
know enough social psychology. Human factors 
raise such preposterous obstructions to intelligent 
action ! 

Circuitous routing is another skill acquired by 
the politician to the confounding of the professor. 
The American member of Senate and House, for 
example, is likely to be self-insulated against 
straight-line approach to problems. Experience 
in Congress and among the constituency has in- 
grained the indirect approach. This becomes an 
unrealistic approach, when personal prejudices are 
so tenderly treated that economic trends and the 
useful lessons of economic experience are danger- 
ously underweighted, if not ignored. By the same 
token, counter-influences from outside the constitu- 
ency are likely to be minimized, not-safeguarded- 
against, underweighted. Political safety seems to 
lie in backwater insularity, oftentimes urban as 
well as rural. This is one powerful reason for un- 
wise monetary policies at home and abroad, par- 
ticularly as affecting other nations. 

Ease of transition is another acquired skill of 
the politician, a type of equipment frequently em- 
barrassing to the scholar. The latter may fondly 
imagine that he has won the politician’s firm ad- 
herence to a policy, or a principle, only to find to 
his dismay that a later interviewer captured the 
legislator’s or executive’s allegiance. The class- 
room or the library does not teach skill with the 
kaleidoscope. To dismiss an officeholder as shifty 
or unprincipled does not take sufficient account of 
the fact that in a democracy politics are peculiarly 
opportunistic.** To recapture an influence thus 
lost is particularly difficult because congressmen 
and economists seldom are cronies. They do not 
have the natural recourse to each other, in recre- 


33 Consistency of voting by our congressmen was an- 
alyzed by D. R. Brimhall and A. S. Otis in Jour. of 
Applied Psychol. 32: 1-15, 1948. 
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ation as well as in working hours, which makes of 
conference an effortless experience, and which 
makes the one automatically call for the other’s 
view when a matter bearing on his specialty comes 
up. 

The bolsters his 
self-esteem by thoughts on his possible long-range 


ineffective economist often 
effect on leadership; his books and reports may be 
used for textbooks in universities 
and may win appreciation from editors of learned 
or upper-range periodicals. Too rarely the scholar 
cares, or feels obligated, to attack the difficult job 
of making the general electorate tolerant of well- 
considered action on hot 


reference or 


It takes more 
time, effort and ingenuity than he often can afford 
or summon, to learn the language of the street 
corner and to win attention for his efforts in that 
tongue. 


issues. 


These differences between the lawmaker and the 

scholar, as to freedom of action and acquired skills, 
have not made it easy for a congressman to take 
the advice of an economist when he does seek it. 
Soth suffer from inferiority-superiority complexes. 
Naturally, the politician is allergic to a parade of 
scholarship; he feels superior to the economist in 
acquaintance with human nature and the workaday 
world. Nor is he above heckling an unwary “ex- 
pert” if he finds one rusty on a point in his reputed 
specialty. This is scarcely surprising in respect 
to the United States Congress where, as of 1948, 
seventy-five per cent held college degrees, although 
only ten per cent of the constifuents to whom they 
were answerable had been to college.** 

For his part, the scholar feels superor to the polli- 
tician in special knowledge and disinterestedness, 
and is inclined to press for a well-rounded view. 
If he has not memorized the first principle of 
being a successful witness 
legislator” 


“Never antagonize a 
he may stand up stoutly for his the- 
ories and recommendations, instead of remaining 
quietly affable during a committeeman’s strictures. 
Goaded, he may even be led on into rather arrogant 
arguing of a point. Then the doctrinaire loses his 
influence upon the legislator irretrievably, for they 
both incline to be prima donnas (although neither 
recognizes it in himself), and the main burden of 
restraint rests (unfairly) on the scholar. 
Productive use of economic talent for legislative 
purposes is seriously hampered by the predicament 
of economists hired to function through govern- 


84 Of the senators 11.4 per cent, and 3.9 per cent of 
the House had won Phi Beta Kappa keys. Willig, op. 
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ment bureaus. Bureau employment does not give 
scope to flexibility in theory or practice, or to an 
independent attitude toward special interests. As 
the bearer of unpleasant tidings to ancient poten- 
tates often used to lose his head, soa modern bureau 
economist running counter to legislative or execu- 
tive exigency risks his living, precarious enough 
as most government personnel on the upper pro- 
fessional level were left without salary raises, 1931- 
1948.*° It is difficult to preserve his economic 
security without weakening his reputation among 
scholars and his influence as an economist. He 
lacks intellectual responsibility, insofar as he has 
to follow an “administration line,” which may 
hobble him more than the congressman is tied by 
his “party line.””. The lawmaker does not look upon 
the bureaucrat’s advice as untrammeled and the 
outside scholar does not find him cooperative in 
antagonizing established interests or in pressing 
for unpopular policies. Both suspect the execu- 
tive branch—the one often wanting means to at- 
tack it, the other delving for the truth about it. 
Expansion of the bureaucrat’s usefulness by ac- 
cumulated experience is kept at a minimum, and in- 
coming economists maturing within the Bureau 
have their growth stunted. 

Outright distrust of knowledge, as identified 
with bureau service, is a very evil influence in pre- 
venting abundant use of economic brains by law- 
makers. This distrust is much more than an old 
offshoot from longstanding jealousy between legis- 
lative and executive departments. The distrust 
thrives on cheating appropriations, on contemptu- 
ous references to bureaucracy in radio and in the 
press, and on the difficulty of glamorizing the pa- 
tient faithfulness of civil servants in their daily 
grind. The cheating treads in a vicious circle; for 
example, an influential congressman recently found 
an item for six hundred sterling silver fingerbowls 
hidden in an appropriation list which an admiral 
had assured him could not be altered one iota with- 
out disastrous effects on the national defense. 
The find reconfirmed the committee chairman in 
his practice of cutting budgets indiscriminately, 
on the principle that all are heavily padded. Such 
practice is disastrous to any bureau which fails to 
pad its budget. 

Contemptuous treatment of bureaucrats (as well 
as politicians) on the radio and in the press will 

35 The rise of 31.4 per cent in average base pay of 
government employees in this period was chiefly due to 


fairly substantial increases in the lower brackets and 
lesser raises on the middle level. 
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continue as long as voters think of the government 
as “they,” not “we.” It is part of the self-indul- 
gent contradiction by which citizens in a repre- 
sentative government profess adherence to dem- 
ocracy but deny personal responsibility for cor- 
ruption and inefficiency. 

The monetary expert who would exert influence 
upon legislators or administrators must keep in 
mind that both groups consider all propositions 
from four angles: the political, administrative, 
economic, and the cultural and ethical. Although 
social justice, economic efficiency, and individual 
liberty receive, from time to time, some considera- 
tion, the other factors frequently are prominent in 
the legislative and administrative predicament. 
The angle which is foremost at the crucial juncture 
determines the reaction to the expert’s proposals. 
Reactions are further complicated by the fact that 
administrators, like often represent 
special interests. A monetary expert can go to 
some congressmen and some bureau heads and 
just waste his breath, knowing that that person, 
confronted with any proposition, will promptly 
call the Washington office of his special interest 
and ask, “What do I do on this?” So, the ef- 
fective economic adviser is he who learns and un- 
derstands such connections, so that he ¢an aim his 
ammunition at targets which are not impenetrable. 

Even the most intelligent liaison between the 
monetary expert and the lawmaker may come to 
naught. 


legislators, 


Satisfactory monetary policies may be, 
and often are, disrupted by external events, such as 
danger of war, war, revolution, and social trans- 
formations. In all this changing world of ours 
there probably are no factors more subject to 
change in their relationship to each other than 
economics and politics. 


7. SURMOUNTING THE OBSTACLES 


Confronted with such persistent obstacles, have 
the monetary expert and the lawmaker proved able 
to make any real headway in bettering the pros- 
pects for wise policy? At the world capitol on 
the Potomac there is evidence that the monetary 
expert is more tolerated than of yore. This is true 
in four areas: in the executive departments, on 
Capitol Hill, at the White House, and among the 
diplomats. 

In the departments it is hardest to measure. 
The general “I.Q.” there rose considerably: with 
the summoning of specialists to cope with the col- 
lapse in the thirties, although some observers see 
a lowering average in the departments since 1945, 
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citing serious losses in resignations and dismissals. 
The resignations are due partly to the ceiling of 
$10,000 placed on their pay by Congress—a ceiling 
too low since Washington reputedly has the high- 
est cost of living in the United States, and a ceil- 
ing which keeps the salary level of executives down 
where their subordinates overtake them and they 
lose prestige and authority. The list of valuable 
persons retiring from “high” but ill-paid posi- 
tions, 1945-1948, reads like a roll of honor. How- 
ever, 1948 brought strong likelihood of a rise in 
salaries, and prospects of recurrent crises presaged 
a rising rate of resort to technical experts.*® 

Growing toleration of experts on Capitol Hill 
is quite obvious. Most important is the open and 
unashamed admission by Congress of its dire need 
of economic counsel. In self-defense it enacted 
in 1946 the LaFollette-Monroney Legislative Re- 
organization Law, which among other things pro- 
vided for staffing its committees with experts and 
for establishing, in the Legislative Reference Serv- 
ice of the Library of Congress, a pool of specialists 
on which Congress can draw. 

By December of 1947 the committees and mem- 
bers of Congress were being aided by fifteen new 
senior specialists in as many subject matter fields 
(“P7s” and “P&s” as they are called from their 
salary status) and by eight assistants from the 
advanced research section of the Legislative Ref- 
erence Service. Five of the senior specialists were 
detailed on full time to the professional staffs of 
congressional committees and two of them were 
serving as directors of the professional staffs. 
The fully-authorized complement of aides has been 
selected by only three of the fifteen standing Senate 
committees and eight of the nineteen standing 
House committees; but ninety-one of the ninety- 
six senators had administrative assistants and the 
total of professional employees in the Senate com- 
mittees was sixty-two, in those of the House sixty- 
eight. In the Legislative Counsel offices (the bill- 
drafting service) of each house there is now a 
staff of six counsellors and six law assistants and 
clerks.** Senator Robert Taft, recently testifying 





36 Senators Baldwin of Connecticut and Flanders of 
Vermont pressed for relief of the discrimination against 
the experts during the 1947-1948 session. The Senate 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service on April 8, 
1948, reported favorably S. 1537 for increasing upper 
bracket salaries; see S. Rept. 1113. 

37 Hearings, on Evaluation of Legislative Reorganiza- 
tion Act, Senate Committee on Expenditures in Execu- 
tive Departments, 80C-2S.; Feb. 18, 1948, testimony of 
Geo. B. Galloway, senior specialist in legislative organi- 
zation, Legislative Reference Service, p. 119. 
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to the improved quality of experts employed by 
committees, vouchsafed, “I think the work of leg- 
better Robert 
LaFollette, the delay in full staffing seemed to indi- 
“careful such 


islation is done.” To ex-Senator 


cate and deliberate choice of per- 


sont = 

\lthough the professional staff members have not 
yet received certain safeguards regarding tenure 
needed to preserve their non-partisan quality, the 
committee staffwork for the 1947 session was largely 
done on a non-partisan basis. There is also much 
cross-fertilization of ideas and economy of effort 
through intercameral staff cooperation and joint 
affairs, foreign rela- 


action, especially in_ fiscal 


tions,*” housing, and District of Columbia govern- 


ment. Employment of P7s and P8&s, in putting 


knowledge in clear and simple language compre- 
hensible to politicians and in pointing it up for 
practical use, is probably the best work done by 
the Library of Congress, for it brings scholarship 
to bear rather directly on legislation.*® 


‘8 Tbid., Hearings, Feb Taft, p. 33; Feb. 17, La- 
Follette, p. 66 

‘9 Among 
several distinguished economists was the so-called “Herter 
Committee” on Foreign Aid, acting pursuant to H. Res. 
H. Rept. 1845, 80C-2S. The Council of Eco- 
Advisors supplied the Joint Committee on the 
Economic Report with elaborate tabulations, apparently 
little used by the Joint Committee; Economic indi- 
cators, Washington, 1948. 

‘0 Employees of Senate Committees, July 1, 
31, 1947 


the groups seriously using the services of 


296; see 


nomic 
see 


1947-Dec. 


Standing Coms Professional Clerical Others * 


Ager & Forestry ; ] 
Appropriations ..... . 10 
Armed services .. 3 
Bkg. & Currency 
Civil Service 

Dist. of Col. 

Exp. in Exec. Depts. 
Finance 

For. Relations 
Commerce 


Nw 


Judiciary a7 
Labor & Public Welfare 
Public Lands 

Public Works 

Rules & Admin. 


mtv w & 


Special 
Small Business ae Q 
Natl. Defense Sets ; 14 


23 8 
113 110 


July 1, 


Total 


Employees of House Committees, 1947-Dec. 


31, 1947 
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Of the general value of the Library of Congress, 
however, some members show rather scant ap- 
preciation, judging by recent treatment of its ap- 
propriations. Some are blind to the expense of 
Others are ostriches; they shut their 
eyes to the fact that conditions change continually 
and frankly denounce the Library as a breeding 


economy. 


ground of thought, staffed by persons with “too 


many ideas.” * 


Cooperation between monetary experts and 


legislators can become an established practice if 


the specialists retain the confidence of the members 
of the At 
present such service is highly appreciated by most 


Janking and Currency committees. 


committee members who get through it a sense of 
Their faith in the 
nonpartisanship of professionals has been strik- 
ingly attested. Recently a particularly able Li- 
brary of Congress specialist assigned to a commit- 
tee had his ability and loyalty loosely maligned in 
At the next hearing of the committee 
both Democratic and Republican members sprang 
to his defense. They demonstrated the high qual- 
ity of both his work and their own in their choice 
of words; they commented upon his “unusually 


security via knowledge of fact. 


the press. 


Agriculture 
Appropriations 
Armed Services 
Bkg. & Currency 
Dist. of Col. 

Ed. & Labor 

Exp. in Ex. Depts. 
For. Affairs 

House Admin. 
Inter. & For. Com. 
Judiciary 

Mer. Mar. & Fish. 
Postofhice & Civ. >, 
Public Lands 
Public Works 
Rules 

Un. Am. Activities 
Vet. Affairs 

Ways & Means 


20 


oe 
mao 


~ 


SN &inwm wm bO 


wn 


—_ | 
— 


Special 
For. Aid 
Newsprint 
Small Business 
Com. Exchge. 


Total 13 57 


* Mostly investigators employed by subcommittees on special inves- 
tigations. 


41 Critics of the Library tended also to be opponents of 
international cooperation. 
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fine character and abflity” and stressed the fact that 
“he approached the subject before the committee 
with the firm conviction of sound knowledge of 
what he is talking about.” The incident proved 
the specialist’s standing in the committee as a non- 
partisan adviser who had successfully bridged the 
gap between scholarly theory and political prac- 
tice.*” 

A similar demonstration, with humorous as- 
pects, was made over a recent report on a highly 
controversial issue, a report in which the specialist 
earnestly advocated certain action but detailed 
fully the pros and cons involved. A committee 
advocate of the policy appropriated the pro section 
of the report bodily, mailing it to his constituents 
as his own argument. An opposing member sim- 
ilarly took to his political bosom the con section. 
Both members were so certain of the honesty of 
the specialist’s report that each felt safe in use of 
the data. 

Toleration of 





experts in the third area—the 
White House—seems presently more well-inten- 
tioned than effective, largely because the executive 
lacks a congressional majority of his own party. 
At any rate, there are domiciled at the western 
end of Pennsylvania Avenue, in that part of the 
old State Department Building looking out upon 
the White House, three gentlemen comprising the 
“Council of Economic Advisers” with their staffs. 
This was established under the Employment Act 
of 1946. It is devised to provide the President and, 
through him, Congress with regular reports cover- 
ing the major economic problems facing the nation 
as a whole, and with advice on action in the light 
of present conditions and future probabilities. 
The chief obstacle to effective use in legislation 
of this prime, new instrument of national policy 
is congressional difficulty in thinking of it as a 
nonpartisan unity, and congressional fear that 
constituencies will not tolerate the medicine which 
the Advisers prescribe. Perhaps the fact that its 
reports are used in college classes and well treated 
by thoughtful journalists may gradually help to 
waken political leaders to the need for using this 
resource. The Executive has shown a willingness 
to listen regularly to their economic recommenda- 
tions, whether or not his political intimates coun- 
selled him to action along the lines advised. The 
waste and error resulting from indifferent treat- 
ment of some of the recommendations already are 


42 Hearings, on Home Rule and Reorganization, Sub- 
committee of the District of Columbia, H. of R., 80C- 
1S.; July 7, 1947, pp. 105-106. 
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being demonstrated. At least the existence of 
this advisory group is an admission that the day 
is long past when executive and legislative func- 
tionaries can safely proceed without expert counsel 
on broad economic trends in American domestic 
and international relations. 

Toleration of experts in the fourth area, among 
the diplomats, has roused the greatest hopes and 
inflicted the worst disappointments. Two new 
instruments for the attainment of international 
economic peace were hopefully forged in the form 
of the International Monetary Fund and the Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development. These in- 
stitutions are of unprecedented scope and purpose 
and therefore have not yet a warm and friendly 
climate in which to grow. Reference already has 
been made in the first section of this narrative to 
the travail in which they were created, and the 
present limitations upon their functioning. The 
Bank appears to have fallen into dependence upon 
the United States investment market and bankers. 
Both institutions won, for their general objectives, 
considerable unanimity of support; but neither 
could retain that degree of unanimity for the more 
difficult task of getting agreement upon means to 
implement the objectives. The means now seem 
to loom larger than the objectives. But it is too 
soon to discard these instruments as ill-fashioned 
and dull for their purposes. 

Three facts of primary importance should be 
kept in mind, concerning this Fund and this Bank, 
which are housed together in the large office 
building at 1818 H Street overlooking Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue. Their staffs comprise such an as- 
semblage of trained personnel 
monetary problems 





of specialists in 
as never before were drawn 
from near and far into a single endeavor. 
ondly, it should be remembered that although the 
respective governments of these specialists are far 





Sec- 


apart on some things—on important things—the 
experts are remarkable for their small degree of 
friction under the circumstances and their large 
amount of cooperation. In the third place, these 
specialists are cross-fertilizing each other’s ideas, 
actively, constructively as well as destructively. 

The heaviest burden, of establishing political 
tolerance for monetary and other economic plan- 
ning, rests upon administrators of the great Euro- 
pean Recovery Plan—on the United States leader- 
ship in the Economic Cooperation Administration 
(ECA) and on the European leadership in the 
Organization for European Economic Cooperation 
(OQEEC). The Plan touches national sovereignty 
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the most sensitive nerve in the body politic—so 
that it is 
nations will sustain cooperation when the crisis be- 


closely not certain whether the sixteen 


gins to ease somewhat. Even in the parlous situ- 
ation of 1948 a gap grew between Europe's earlier 
pledges and her practical economic cooperation. 
Political considerations had their share in weaken- 
ing the will of those governments to strive for a 
speedy \merican aid. 


The K¢ 


the “sustained common effort” specified in the Re- 


end to dependence upon 


\ task was twofold: to win from Europe 


covery Act, and to win from Americans sustained 


support of the effort. No groups working for in- 


P. NICHOLS 
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ternational cooperation ever faced larger political 


obstacles. 

It remains too early to estimate how far national 
and international political rivalry will permit the 
Fund, the Bank, and the ERP to implement inter- 
But the world 
has reached the exigency where the endeavor had 
to be made. There is on the horizon no augury of 
a lessening in the necessity. 


national monetary cooperation. 


If these attempts fail, 
there must ere long be others. The obligation 
rests, upon the monetary experts and the holders 
of office, to build in this field a tolerance for coop- 
eration in achieving well-considered action. 
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Prayer recited by the Adhvaryu after the 
NS AR ian oti ak ee ee 
The Annahomas or ‘food oblations performed 
during the night that follows the first day of 
pressing of the Soma-sacrifice............. 
The Annahomas (continued).............. 
The Annahomas (continued).............. 
Other oblations offered during the night serv- 
ice (aSvanaémani, uddravah, pirvahomah, piir- 
vadiksah, ekavimisSini diksd, rtudiksah, etc.)... 
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Other oblations offered during the night serv- 
ice (ambhamsi, nabhamsi, mahdanisi, yavyani, 
gavydnt, samtatihomah, etc.)........ 

The sacrificial stakes. On the second da Ly of 
pressing, the assistants of the Adhvaryu make 
sacrificial portions of the blood of the horse. 
The tame animals are bound to the stakes; 
the wild animals are kept in the intermediate 
MS inc rca a waa eres 

The 21 sacrificial stakes. The numbe or of the 
victims on the second day of pressing. The 
place where the portions of the horse's flesh 
are cut. The portions of the three principal 
victims (the horse, the hornless he-goat and 
the gomrga) are arranged in order. The sac- 
rificial portions of the three reer victims 
are thrown into the fire. .... 

The fire-altar must be the twenty-one- e-fold 
one; the Stoma, on the second day of pressing, 
must be the twenty-one-fold, and the number 
of the sacrificial stakes must be twenty-one. . 
The <<" papain dean of the second day 


i I no ea coarse a ne eas 9 oes as 
The horse, the “horniess he-goat and the 
gomrga are bound to the central stake. The 


paryangyas are tied to the horse’s body..... 
Ten sets of eighteen victims each are bound 
to the twenty other stakes. The wild animals 
UNE CI TE IIE oko caene esas 
The wild animals and the tame animals. The 
caturmasya-victims. The eleven sets of ten 
ONIN oi. ce wie shaw one were Sak an Ss 
The tame animals and the wild animals. The 
oblation of the omenta of the tame animals. 
The wild animals are released. ...... : 
The sacrificial horse and two side horses : are 
yoked to the chariot. Yajus recited by the 
Adhvaryu and the Sacrificer. The three first 
wives of the Sacrificer weave pearls into the 
hair of the horse’s mane and tail. They 
anoint the horse with melted butter; they cast 
down the remains of the food offerings to the 
horse. Yajus recited by the Adhvaryu. The 
Apri-stanzas for the horse. 
Brahmodya of the Hotar and the Brahmin. . 
Libations offered by the Adhvaryu while the 
horse is being killed. The wives of the Sacri- 
ficer walk round the dead horse and fan him. 
Formulas recited while the Mahisi lies down 
beside the dead horse. The three first wives 
of the Sacrificer mark out the lines for the dis- 
section of the horse’s body. Yajus recited by 
the Adhvaryu while the horse’s hide is being 
cut. . 
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Stanzas recited while the Mahisi is lying down 
beside the horse. Recitation of the purifying 
stanza. The wives of the Sacrificer purify 
themselves with water 

Dif- 


a horse, COWS, 


Praise of the horse-sacrifice; its origin. 
ferent kinds of victims (a man 
goats and sheep, and wild animals). The man 
and the wild animals are released 
The Catustoma; the 
Prstha-Stotras; 
tims immolated at the animal sacrifice of the 
third day of pressing. 
The dvandvins The 
crated to I vastar. 

to the Seasons, during the year that follows 
the performance of the horse-sacrifice 


EkavimsSa-Stoma; the 
the Sakvari-verses. The vic- 


The antbandhyas. 
three 
\nimal sacrifices offered 


animals conse- 


The two Mahiman-draughts on the second 
day of pressing 

The Sarirahomas. The three libations of 
blood offered to the Agnis Svistakrts : 
Che ASvastomiya libations and the Dvipadas 
The isfts to Savitar and the Dhrti oblations 
that are offered on the day on which the horse 
is set free and every day during the following 
year 

lwo lute-players, a Brahmana and a Rajanya, 
sing the praise of the Sacrificer 

The purificatory bath Oblation 
to Death. Oblation to the Killing of an em- 
Oblation to Jumbaka 
Recitation of the formulas: 


(avabhrta ). 


bryo. 
‘‘Homage to the 
Homage to the 
Oblation 
etc. \ 
he-goat consecrated to Agni, a he-goat conse- 
crated to Indra and Agni, and a he-goat con- 
secrated to the 


king! Homage to Varuna! 


horse! Homage to Prajapati!’’ etc. 


‘*to him that has been driven near,” 


\Svins are immolated on the 
third day of pressing. The mrgdra-isti 
Expiatory rites to be performed if disease or 
mishap befalls the sacrificial horse 

Che twelve brahmaudanas offered to the priests 
during the twelve days that follow the three 
days of pressing 

Eulogy of the horse-sacrifice 

On the second day of pressing, the horse is 
killed on a tarpya-cloth and a blanket made 
of skin. The cushion wrought of gold. The 
golden plat 

Che divine origin of the horse's names 

Eulogy of the horse-sacrifice; its origin. Im- 
molation of a hornless bull at the beginning of 
the horse-sacrifice 

Religious benefits imparted to the Sacrificer 
at the Agnihotra and at the Full and New- 
moon-sacrifice, if he knows the mystic mean- 
ing of the two kinds of hair, the footprints, and 
the turning about, of the sacrificial horse 


PREFACE 


ALTHOUGH the text of the Taittiriya-Brahmana 
was published in the Bibliotheca Indica more 
than fifty years ago, and has been studied by 
most of the scholars who were interested in the 
Vedic language or the Vedic ritual, we still do 
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not have any translation of that important work 
of the Vedic literature.! When I undertook, two 
years ago, to translate the Taittiriya-Brahmana, 
| was well aware of the difficulties of my task 
and that | might probably not be able to com- 
plete a translation of the whole work. Never- 
theless | decided to translate at least some parts 
of it and, considering that, in order to translate 
a Brahmana text, it is necessary to have before- 
hand a good knowledge of the sacrificial rites 
that it explains, | first translated the chapters 
which deal with the sacrifice that I know best, 
i.e. the horse-sacrifice. And I do not think there 
is any disadvantage in publishing the translation 
of these chapters before that of the preceding 
parts of the work, for it is evident that the 
Taittiriya-Brahmana is a mere agglomeration of 
material, a composite work, whose different parts 
have been gathered and put one after the other 
without any logical order. 

My translation is as literal as possible but, in 
order to make it more intelligible, | have put in 
parentheses not only the words that must be 
considered as understood in the text, but also 
short explanations; and | have put in brackets a 
few introductory notes and a few remarks that 
may help the reader to grasp the significance of 
the rites and to follow the phases of the sacrifice. 

Many passages of the eighth and ninth 
Prapathakas of the third Kanda of the Taittiriya- 
Brahmana are very similar to the corresponding 
passages of the Satapatha-Brahmana. Conse- 
quently, | have made ample use of the excellent 
translation of Eggeling (SBE XLIV), and | am 
also much indebted to Professor A. B. Keith 
whose translation of the Taittiriya-Samhita has 
been very helpful. 

For the convenience of the reader, the trans- 
lation is accompanied by an accented translitera- 
tion of the text. It is the text of the Anandasrama 
Series, and the numbers enclosed in brackets in 
the transliterated text, [1], [2], [3], etc., corre- 
spond to the numbers which are inserted in the 


‘Except the translation of 3.1.1-15 and 3.2.1-15 by 
Weber (Ind. St. 1.68), and the translation of 1.1.1-6 by 
Boehtlingk (BSGW 44.199). 

I have just learned that in 1938 a translation of the first 
chapters of the first Kanda of the Tait.-Br. has been printed 
in India, in the Mimamsa and DharmaSastra Series, pub- 
lished under the authority of the Mimamsa Grantha 
PrakaSaka-samiti of Poona. The title of the work is: 
Krsna-Yajurveda, new edition, Part I (containing Adhana 
and Punaradhana sections) ed. by Pandit VamanSastri 
Kinjavadekar, Engl. translation and critical notes by S. M. 
Katre, M.A.Ph.D. (London), 1938, Mimamsa PrakaSaka- 
samiti, Poona (India). 
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text of the Indian edition; they indicate the sub- 
divisions of each chapter (anuvaka). Only ina 
few instances have | corrected an evident mis- 
print or ventured a conjecture. 


ABBREVIATIONS 


Ap. 
Baudh. 
KS 

MS 

RV 
Sat.-Br. 
Tait.-Br. 
TS 

VS 


= Apastamba-Srautasitra. 
Baudhayana-Srautasitra. 

= Kathaka-Samhita. 

= Maitrayani-Samhita. 
Rgveda-Samhita. 

= Satapatha-Brahmana. 

= Taittiriya-Brahmana. 
Taittiriya-Samhita. 

= Vajasaneyi-Samhita. 

BSGW Berichte tiber die Verhandlungen der 

Konigl. Sdchsischen Gesellschaft der 

Wissenschaften zu Leipzig, Phuilol.- 

histor. Klasse. 

Indische Studien, herausgegeben von 

A. Weber. 

Journal of the American Oriental 

Society. 

Béhtlingk und Roth, Sanskrit-Werter- 

buch. St. Petersburg, 1855-1875. 

Sacred Books of the East, Oxford. 


Ind. St. 
JAOS 
P.W. 
SBE 


INTRODUCTION 


The ASvamedha or horse-sacrifice is the most 
stately sacrifice of the whole Vedic cult. It is 
a sacrificial performance lasting three days, whose 
preliminary ceremonies begin one year before, 
and whose concluding ceremonies extend over 
the whole following year. That performance 
includes not only a Soma-sacrifice of three days 
(Agnistoma, Ukthya, and Atiratra), but also the 
Agnicayana or solemn building of the great fire- 
altar, and other important sacrifices. 

The ASvamedha has the character of a magical 
rite the scope of which is to insure to the Sacri- 
ficer, i.e. the king, victory and sovereignty. It 
has also the character of a magical rite performed 
in order to insure fecundity; and it is at the same 
time the manifestation of a solar cult. 

According to Apastamba, the sacrifice begins, 
on the day of the full moon of Caitra (March-— 
April), with the sémgrahani istt, i.e. the offering 
by which the Sacrificer obtains the power to keep 
the members of his clan under his authority. On 
the day of the new moon (i.e. on the fifteenth 
day of the dark fortnight) of the following month 
(Vaisakhya), the four great officiating priests, 
i.e. the Adhvaryu (or manipulator), the Hotar 
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(or reciting priest), the Brahman (or overseer), 
and the Udgatar (or head chanter), meet to- 
gether; and, the next day, the Pratiprasthatar 
(the first assistant of the Adhvaryu), acting for 
the Sacrificer, gives them a dish of boiled rice, 
and gold. The sacrificial horse is brought to the 
sacrificial ground, and the Adhvaryu ties the 
horse with a rope twelve or thirteen cubits long 
and greased with clarified butter. A dog, which 
probably represents the Sacrificer’s enemy, is 
breught to the sacrificial ground. The horse and 
the dog are brought to a pond and, when they 
have both entered the water, a man kills the dog 
and plunges him under the horse’s feet. By 
means of the udiha, a sort of mat or besom 
made of reeds, the Adhvaryu (with the help of 
four hundred men, according to Apastamba,) 
pushes water towards the horse. The four offi- 
ciating priests then sprinkle the horse from the 
east, the south, the west, and the north, and the 
Adhvaryu offers the Stokya-oblations or oblations 
of drops. After these oblations, the Adhvaryu 
sprinkles the horse again. The Adhvaryu, or the 
Sacrificer, then whispers the horse’s names in 
the right ear of the horse and, after having offered 
the Pirva-homas or First oblations, the Adhvaryu 
sets the horse free. He hands him over to four 


hundred young men who must protect him. 


These guardians are: one hundred royal princes, 
one hundred mighty lords who are not kings, one 
hundred Sitas and Gramanis (i.e. equerries and 
chiefs of villages), and one hundred Ksattars 
and Samgrahitars (i.e. officials or servants of the 
king and charioteers). On the same day, the 
Adhvaryu offers three isfis to Savitar: one in the 
morning, one at midday, and the third one in 
the afternoon. And in the evening he offers the 
Dhrti oblations (the oblations for the keeping 
back of the horse). After the first isti to Savitar 
in the morning, and during the performance of 
the Dhrti oblations in the evening, a lute-player 
sings the praise of the Sacrificer. The lute- 
player who sings in the morning is a Brahman, 
the one who sings in the evening is a Ksatriya. 
The day ends with the usual evening offering to 
Agni. 

The greatest part of the rites of this day must 
be repeated for a year, while the sacred horse is 
roaming at will, and his guardians are fighting 
every one who attempts to capture him or to 
impede his triumphal progress. 

When the year has expired and the horse has 
returned, the preparatory ceremonies prescribed 
for the building of the fire-altar are performed; 
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the Adhvaryu, for seven days, offers the VaiSva- 
deva and the Audgrahana oblations; and the 
Diksa (the initiation of the Sacrificer) takes 
place. On the Upavasatha-day, i.e. on the day 
preceding the first day of Soma pressing, twenty- 
one sacrificial stakes are set up on the sacrificial 
ground. 

There three Soma-sacrifice. 
The sacrifice of the first day is an Agnistoma 
Catustoma, that is a normal Soma-sacrifice, with 
some special modifications. Before sunrise the 
Hotar recites the morning prayer, which consists 
of a hundred stanzas of the Rgveda addressed to 
Agni (the Fire), Usas (the Dawn), and the Agvins 
(the two riders, precursors of the Sun). The 
priests perform the morning-pressing, the mid- 
day-pressing, and the evening-pressing. The 
Adhvaryu, with the assistance of his acolytes, 
offers to the gods the omenta and portions of 
flesh from the immolated animals. 
and offers cakes to the gods. 


are days of 


He prepares 
Cows are driven 
on to the sacrificial ground alongside the high 
altar, and distributed to the priests as a sacri- 
ficial fee. The Hotar recites hymns to the gods. 
The Udgatar and the other chanters sing long 
series of strophes. The Adhvaryu with his assis- 
tants pours into the fire oblations of clarified 
butter and libations of Soma, and he mutters 
the sacred formulas. The high officiating priests 
and the Sacrificer drink the remainder of each 
Soma-libation. 

During the following night the Adhvaryu, with 
the help of his assistants, offers the Annahomas 
or food oblations. They continually pour clari- 
fied butter, honey, grains of rice, porridges of 
harley, fried barley grains, etc. into the fire, and 
mutter the prescribed formulas. 

The sacrifice of the second day of pressing is 
particularly interesting. When the Udgatar and 
the other chanters have to execute the great musi- 
cal performance called Bahispavamdna-Stotra, 
mares are shown to the sacrificial horse. The 
horse neighs, and this neighing is considered as 
the song of the Udgatar. After the performance 
of the Bahispavamana-Stotra, the victims are 
brought to the sacrificial ground. The three 
principal victims are the horse, a hornless he- 
goat, and a gomrga (i.e. a gayal or Bos Gavaeus). 
The assistants of the Adhvaryu bring up a war- 
chariot; they yoke to the chariot the sacrificial 


horse with two side horses; the Adhvaryu fixes 
the flag of the chariot, and the Sacrificer (i.e. the 


king) puts on his cuirass. The Sacrificer and 
the Adhvaryu then step into the chariot and 
drive toa pond. When they have returned, the 
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three first wives of the Sacrificer, the Mahisi 
(i.e. the consecrated queen), the Vavata (i.e. the 
king’s favorite), and the Parivrkti (the neg- 
lected one), weave pearls into the hair of the 
mane and the tail of the sacrificial horse, and 
anoint him. After that, they cast down to him 
the remains of the food offerings. The priests 
with their assistants then perform the great ani- 
mal sacrifice. To the central stake they bind 
the three principal victims: the horse, the horn- 
less he-goat, and the gomrga. A rope is wound 
round the horse’s body, and to this rope the 
victims called paryangyas are tied. To each of 
the other stakes they bind nine victims, and on 
the twenty spaces between the twenty-one stakes 
wild animals of every kind are placed. Many 
other victims are bound to the stakes. Accord- 
ing to Apastamba, the number of the animals 
brought to the stakes amounts to 519. But only 
the domesticated ones are immolated; the wild 
animals are released after the paryagnzi, i.e. after 
a firebrand has been carried around them. They 
kill the horse and the other tame animals by 
suffocating. After the killing of the horse the 
wives of the king come up. Nine times they 
walk round the dead horse and fan him. Then 
the Mahisi, i.e. the first consort of the king, lies 
down beside the horse. The Adhvaryu covers 
the Mahisi and the horse with a cloth and, while 
the Mahisi and the horse are lying down, the 
other wives of the king, and possibly also the 
Adhvaryu and the Sacrificer, recite the enigmatic 
and obscene stanzas prescribed by the ritual. 
The Mahisi stands up and purifies herself with 
water. Then the Mahisi, the Vavata, and the 
Parivrkti mark out, by means of needles, the lines 
for the dissection of the horse’s body. The 
Adhvaryu or one of his assistants then cuts 
the horse's hide in order to take, for the oblation 
of the omenta, the fat that serves as a substitute 
for the omentum of the horse. The assistants 
of the priests then cut the other victims open, 
and pull out the omenta, which are to be offered 
into the fire. Just before the oblation of the 
omenta, the Adhvaryu offers the first of the two 
Soma-draughts that are called Mahiman-draughts 
(i.e. draughts of greatness). Immediately after 
the oblation of the omenta, he offers the second 
Mahiman-draught. After the oblation of the 
second Mahiman-draught, the Hotar and the 
Brahman engage in a brahmodya (i.e. a dialogue 
on theological matter). The Brahman is on the 
right side, the Hotar on the left side, of the 
central stake. The Samitars then cut up the 
victims and cook their flesh. The priests carry 
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on the animal sacrifice and the Soma-sacrifice; 
and in the evening, after the libations called 
Sarirahomas, the thirty-six libations called AS- 
vastomiyas, and the libations called Dvipadas 
have been performed, the Adhvaryu offers three 
libations of blood: he pours into the fire the blood 
of the horse, using for the first libation the gullet 
of the gomrga, for the second a hoof of the horse, 
and for the third a bronze cup. 

The Soma-sacrifice of the third day is an 
Atiratra, i.e. a Soma-sacrifice amplified by the 
performance of an overnight ceremony. The 
Soma-sacrifice ends, the following day, with 
the Avabhrta (i.e. the final purificatory bath). 
On this occasion, the Adhvaryu offers three 
oblations of clarified butter: the first to Mrtyu 
(Death), the second to Bhriinahatya (the Killing 
of an embryo), and the third to Jumbaka (i.e. 
Varuna). He offers this last oblation on the 
head of a bald-headed decrepit man. After the 
purificatory bath, nine antiibandhyas (i.e. addi- 
tional victims) are immolated. These victims 
must be white barren cows consecrated to Sirya 
(the Sun). 

After the conclusion of the horse-sacrifice, 
during the twelve days that follow the three days 
of Soma-pressing, the Sacrificer, every day, gives 
a porridge of boiled rice to the great officiating 
priests. And during the following year he offers 
animal sacrifices to the Seasons. 


THE EIGHTH AND NINTH PRAPATHAKAS 
OF THE THIRD KANDA OF THE 
TAITTIRIYA-BRAHMANA 
3.8.1 


samgrahanyé ‘staya yajate, imam janatam 
samgrhnani ‘ti.—dvddaSaratni raSan4 bhavati, 
dvadaSa m4sah samvatsarah, samvatsaram eva 
‘varundhe. maufiji bhavati, dGrg vai mdnjah, 
arjam ev4 ’varundhe.—citra ndksatram bhavati, 
citram va etat karma [1], yad aSvamedhah, 
samrddhyai.—ptinyanama devayajanam adhya- 
vasyati, pinyam eva téna kirtim abhijayati.— 
apadatin rtvijah samfvahanty 4 subrahman- 
yayah, suvargasya lokasya sdmastyai.—keéa- 
SmaSrti vapate, nakh4ni nikrntate, dat6 dhavate, 
snati, 4hatam vasah paridhatte, papmané ’paha- 
tyai. vacam yatv6 ’pavasati, suvargasya lokasya 
guptyai. ratrim jagardyanta dsate, suvargasya 
lokasya sdmastyai [2]. 


[Preliminary ceremony: the sdmgrahani istt. 
The rope used to tie the sacrificial horse. The 
date of celebration of the horse-sacrifice. The 
sacrificial ground. The arrival of the officiating 
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priests. 
ficer. | 

He (the Sacrificer, i.e. the king) offers the 
samgrahani isti. (When he is about to offer that 
oblation, he says:) “I will keep this community 
together (under my authority).”’ 

[According to Ap. 20.1.4, the Sacrificer offers 
the sdmgrahani isti on the day of the full moon 
of Caitra (March-April). This isti by which he 
obtains the power to keep the members of his 
clan under his authority? is offered not on the 
sacrificial ground that is to be chosen for the 
ASvamedha (the horse-sacrifice), but in the hut 
where the Sacrificer daily performs the oblations 
of the domestic ritual. ] 

The rope (which is used to tie the sacrificial 
horse) is twelve cubits long. The year consists 
of twelve months. (Thus, inasmuch as the rope 
is twelve cubits long,) he (the Sacrificer) obtains 
the year. It is made of mufija grass (Saccharum 
Munja). Mufnja grass is strength forsooth. 
(Thus, inasmuch as the rope is made of mufija 
grass) he (the Sacrificer) obtains strength. 

[The sacrifice must begin in the month Caitra 
(March-April). | 

(At the beginning of the horse-sacrifice) the 
constellation (in which the moon stands) is Citra 
(the variegated one). Variegated indeed is that 
sacrifice which is the horse-sacrifice (for it con- 
sists of many different oblations). It is for the 
success (of the sacrifice) (that the constellation 
chosen is Citra). 

He (the Sacrificer) chooses a sacrificial ground 
which has an unblemished (punya) name. He 
thus wins an unblemished fame. 

[The ASvamedha requires the collaboration of 
sixteen officiating priests. They are brought to 
the sacrificial ground in succession according to 
the needs of the sacrifice. According to Sayana, 
on the day of the sémgrahani tsti, i.e. on the day 
of the full moon of Caitra, the servants of the 
Sacrificer bring the Adhvaryu, the Brahman, the 
Hotar, and the Agnidhra; then, on the day of 
the full moon of Vaisdkhya (April-May), for 
the sacrifice of a hornless bull consecrated to 
Prajapati, they bring the Maitravaruna and the 
Pratiprasthatar; on the day of the new moon 
(i.e. on the fifteenth day of the dark fortnight) 
of the same month, for the performance of the 
brahmaudana-rite, they bring the Udgatar; then, 
a year later, on the day of the new moon of 
Vaisakhya, for the diksaniyd isti (the oblation 


The toilet and dressing of the Sacri- 


2 Cf. Caland, W., Altindische Zauberei (Wunschopfer ) 
Verh. K. Akad. Wetenschappen Amsterdam, 1908, 
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of initiation), they bring the Prastotar, whose 
function is to sing the Saman; then, for the Soma- 
sacrifice, they successively bring the eight other 
officiating priests, i.e. the Brahmanacchamsin, 
the Acchavaka, the Nestar, the Pratihartar, the 
Gravastut, the Potar, the Unnetar, and the 
Subrahmanya. This last is the priest that must 
recite the subrahmanyd, the formula of good 
The recitation of this formula takes 
place on the day after the last day of Diksa 
(initiation) for the Soma-sacrifice. On that day 
all the officiating priests must have been brought 


holiness. 


to the sacrificial ground. | 

Up to (the recitation of) the subrahmanyéd (i.e. 
up to the day on which the Subrahmanya recites 
the formula of good holiness) they (the servants 
of the Sacrificer) bring the officiating priests to 
the sacrificial ground otherwise than on foot (i.e. 
either in chariots or on elephants). (This is 
done) in order to obtain the heavenly world (for 
the Sacrificer). 

(On the eve preceding the day on which the 
brahmaudana, i.e. the boiled rice of the Brah- 
mans, is served to the four great officiating 
priests) he (the Sacrificer) shaves off his hair 
and his beard; he cuts his nails; he washes his 
teeth; he bathes; he puts on a new garment. 
(This is done) in order to ward off evil. Re- 
straining his voice, he spends the night in the 
prescribed state of abstinence. (This is done) 
in order to protect the heavenly world. During 
the night they (his attendants, his companions) 
keep him awake. (This is done) in order to 
obtain the heavenly world (for him). 


3.8.2 


cAatustayya Apo bhavanti, catuhSapho va aSvah 


prajapaty4h, sAamrddhyai.—t4 digbhydah samA- 
bhrta bhavanti, diksG v4 4pah, 4nnam v4 4pah, 
adbhy6é v4 4nnam jayate, vad ev4 ‘dbhy6é ’nnam 
jAyate, tad Avarundhe.—t4su brahmaudanam 
pacati, réta eva tad dadhati [1].—cAatuhSaravo 
bhavati, diksv éva_ pratitisthati.—ubhayato 
rukmdu bhavatah, ubhaydta ev4 'smin ricam 
dadhati. tiddharati Srtatvaya. sarpfsvan bha- 
vati medhyatvaya. catvdra arsey4h praSnanti, 
dis4m eva jyétisi juhoti. catvari hfiranyani 
dadati, dis4m eva jyétimsy Avarundhe [2].—yad 
A4jyam ucchisyate, tasmin raSan4m nytnatti, 
prajdpatir v4 odanah, réta 4jyam, yad Ajye raSa- 
n4m nyunatti, prajApatim eva. rétasé sAmardha- 
yati.—darbhamAayi raSan4 bhavati, baht v4 esa 
kucaré ‘medhydam tipagacchati, yad A$vah, pavi- 
tram vai darbhah [3], vad darbhamayi raSan4 
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bhavati, punaty evai’nam, pitam enam médhyam 
alabhate.—ASvasya v4 4labdhasya mahimé ’da- 
kramat, sa mahartvijah pravisat, tan mahartvi- 
jam mahartviktvam; yan mahartvijah prasnanti, 
mahim4nam ev4 ‘'smin tad dadhati.—daSvasya 
va Alabdhasya réta tidakramat, tat suvarnam 
hiranyam abhavat; yat suvarnam hfranyam 
dadati, réta eva tad dadhati.—odané dadati, 
réto v4 odanah, réto hiranyam, rétasai 'v4 ‘smin 
réto dadhati [4]. 


[The brahmaudana (i.e. the porridge of boiled 
rice) is prepared and served. The rope which 
is to be used to tie the sacrificial horse is greased. | 

The waters (to be used for the cooking of the 
brahmaudana) are of four kinds (rain waters, well 
waters, stagnant waters, and running waters). 
Four-hoofed indeed is the horse consecrated to 
Prajapati. It is for the success (of the sacrifice) 
(that the waters to be used for the brahmaudana 
must be of four kinds). 

The waters are brought together from the 
(four) quarters. (Now) the waters, forsooth, 
are in the (four) quarters; (and) the waters, 
forsooth, are food; (for) food, forsooth, is pro- 
duced from the waters. (Therefore, by bringing 
these waters together from the four quarters,) 
he (the Sacrificer) obtains that food which is 
produced from the waters. 

In these (waters) he (the Pratiprasthatar) 
cooks the brahmaudana. By so doing, he pro- 
duces seed (for the brahmaudana is seed). 

The measure of it (the brahmaudana) is four 
Sardvas (four cups). Thus he (the Sacrificer) 
stands firm in the (four) quarters. 

On both sides (i.e. below and above) there is a 
plate of precious metal. (By putting these two 
plates, one below and the other above the dbrah- 
maudana,) he (the Pratiprasthatar) gives it 
splendor from both sides. 

[According to Ap. 20.2.4, the Pratiprasthatar 
pours the brahmaudana into a bowl after having 
placed in that bowl a silver plate; he then be- 
sprinkles the brahmaudana with butter, and 
finally puts a golden plate on top. Cf. Baudh. 
15.3.] 

He (the Pratiprasthatar) takes the brahmau- 
dana away (from the fire) in order to ascertain 
that it is cooked. It is provided with butter, in 
order to make it fit for the oblation. 

The four priests who are descendants of the 
Rsis (i.e.: the Adhvaryu, the Hotar, the Brah- 
man, and the Udgatar) eat (the brahmaudana). 
(Inasmuch as he makes these four priests eat the 
brahmaudana) he (the Pratiprasthatar, acting for 
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the Sacrificer,) (symbolically) pours an oblation 
into the light of the (four) quarters. 

He (the Pratiprasthatar, acting for the Sacri- 
ficer,) gives them four (miskas) (ornaments) of 
gold. (By so doing) he obtains the lights of 
the (four) quarters. 

He (the Adhvaryu or the Pratiprasthatar) dips 
the rope into what is left over of melted butter 
(in the bowl of the brahmaudana). The brah- 
maudana is Prajapati forsooth; (and) melted 
butter is seed. (Thus, by dipping the rope into 
that melted butter of the brahmaudana,) he pro- 
vides Prajapati (the lord of creatures) with seed. 

[According to Ap. 20.2.8, he greases the rope 
with the rest of the brahmaudana. | 

(According to some authorities) the rope is 
made of darbha grass (Saccharum Cylindricum). 
The horse, roaming about, meets with many 
impurities, forsooth. (Now) darbha grass is a 
means of purification. Inasmuch as the rope is 
made of darbha grass, (when the priest puts the 
rope over the horse,) he purifies him (the horse), 
(and thus) it is as a purified victim, fit for the 
sacrifice, that one immolates him (the horse). 

[According to Baudh. 15.2; 15.4; 15.5, there 
are two ropes: one is made of mufija grass, the 
other of kuSa grass. The priest greases them 
both in the vessel which contains the butter, and 
puts both round the neck of the horse. | 

(Formerly, at the time of the first sacrifice,) 
the greatness of the horse, when he was immo- 
lated, went away. It entered the great offici- 
ating priests. And that is the reason why the 
great officiating priests are the great officiating 
priests. Inasmuch as the great officiating priests 
eat (the brahmaudana), they put greatness into 
him (into the horse or the Sacrificer). 

(Formerly, at the time of the first sacrifice,) 
the seed of the horse, when he was immolated, 
went away. It became gold, of beautiful color. 
Inasmuch as he (the Pratiprasthatar, acting for 
the Sacrificer,) gives gold, of beautiful color (to 
the priests), he puts seed (into the horse or the 
Sacrificer). 

He gives (gold) along with the brahmaudana; 
for the brahmaudana is seed, and gold is seed. 
Thus, by means of seed, he puts seed into him 
(into the horse or the Sacrificer). 


3.8.3 


y6 vai brahmane devébhyah prajapatayé ’prati- 
procya ’$vam médhyam badhnfti, 4 devatabhyo 
vrScyate, papiyan bhavati; yah pratiprécya, na 
devatabhya AvrScyate, vdsiyan bhavati.—yad 
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aha, brahmann ASvam médhyam bhantsyami 
devébhyah prajdpataye, téna radhyadsam iti, 
brahma vai brahma, brahmana eva devébhyah 
prajdpataye pratiprécy4 ‘$vam médhyam _ ba- 
dhnati [1]; nad devatabhya 4vrScyate, vdsiyan 
bhavati.—devasya tva savitth prasava iti raSa- 
nam 4Adatte prasiityai; a$vinor bahibhyam ity 
aha, aSvinau hi devanam adhvaryfi 4stam; 
pisné hastabhyam ity aha yatyai.—vytddham 
va etad yajnasya, yad ayajiskena kriyate; imam 
agrbhnan raSan4m rtasyé 'ty adhivadati yaju- 
skrtyai, yajiadsya samrddhyai [2].—tad ahuh, 
dvadaSaratni raSan4 kartavy43 trayodaSaratni3r 
iti. rsabhé v4 esa rtinadm, yat samvatsarah; 
tasya trayodaS6 maso vistapam; rsabha esa 
yajnanam, yad aSvamedhah; yatha va rsabhasya 
vistapam, evam etdsya vistapam; trayodasam 
aratnim raSandyam upadadhati [3]; yatha rsa- 
bhasya vistapam saiiiskaréti, tadfg eva tat.— 
parva 4yusi vidathesu kavyé ‘ty aha; 4yur eva 
’smin dadhati.—taya dev4éh sutam 4babhivur 
ity aha; bhatim evé 'pavartate.—rtdasya sAman 
saram ardpanti 'ty aha; saty4m va rtam, satyénai 
‘vai ’nam rténd "’rabhate.—abhidha asi ’ty aha 
[4]; tasmad aSvamedhayaji sarvani bhitany 
abhibhavati; bhtivanam asi ’ty aha; bhum4nam 
ev6 'paiti; yanta ’si ty aha; yantéram evai ’nam 
karoti; dhart4 ’si ’ty aha; dhartaéram evai ‘nam 
karoti; sO ’gnim vaisvanaram ity aha; agnav 
evai ’nam vaisvanaré juhoti; saprathasam ity 
aha [5]; prajayai vai "nam pastibhih prathayati; 
svahakrta ity aha; héma eva ’syai ’sdh; prthi- 
vy4m ity aha; asy4m evai ’nam pratisthapayati; 
yanta, rad, yant4 ’si yamano, dharta ’si dhartina 
ity aha; ripam ev4 ’syai ‘tan mahimanam 
vyacaste; krsyai tva, ksémaya tva, rayyai tva, 
posaya tvé ’ty aha, aSisam evai ‘tam 4Saste. 
svagd tva devébhya ity aha; devébhya evdi ’nam 
svag4 karoti; svaha tva praj4pataya ity aha; 
prajapaty6 v4 aSvah; yasya eva devataya 4la- 
bhyate, tayai ’vai ’nat sAamardhayati [6]. 


[The Adhvaryu binds the sacrificial horse. ] 

He who binds the sacrificial horse without 
announcing it to the Brahman (i.e. to the holi- 
ness, to the essence of priesthood), to the gods, 
to Prajapati, he is separated from the deities, he 
becomes poor. (But) he who binds him after 
having announced it (to the Brahman, to the 
gods, to Prajapati) is not separated from the 
gods; he becomes rich. 

(Now) when he (the Adhvaryu, acting for the 
Sacrificer,) says: ‘‘O Brahman, | shall bind the 
sacrificial horse for the gods, for Prajapati. By 


that, may I prosper,” (VS. 22.4; MS. 3.12.1)— 
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since the Brahman (masculine) (the officiating 
priest called Brahman, whom he thus addresses) 
is the Brahman (neuter) (the holiness, the essence 
of priesthood)—it is forsooth after having an- 
nounced it to the Brahman (to the holiness, to 
the essence of priesthood), to the gods, to Praja- 
pati, that he binds the sacrificial horse. (Thus) 
he (the Sacrificer) is not separated from the 
deities; he becomes rich. 

He (the Adhvaryu) takes the rope, saying: 
“On the impulse of god Savitar’’ (TS. 7.1.11). 
(This he says) to effect the impulse (i.e. to set 
the sacrifice or the horse in motion). He says: 
“With the arms of the ASvins”’ (tbid.). For the 
ASvins were the two Adhvaryus of the gods (at 
the time of the first sacrifice). He says: ‘With 
the hands of Piisan (I take thee)’ (zbid.). (This 
he says) to effect the guidance (i.e. to guide the 
sacrifice or the horse). 

Unsuccessful indeed is that which, in the sacri- 
fice, is done without a yajus (a sacrificial for- 
mula). He (the Adhvaryu) recites: ‘“This rope 
of the Divine Order they grasped”’ (TS. 7.1.11). 
(This is said) in order to make a yajus. (This 
is done) for the success of the sacrifice. 

Concerning this they say: “Is the rope to be 
made twelve cubits long or thirteen cubits long?”’ 
(Well) the year is the bull among the seasons, 
and the thirteenth month is its hump. (Now) 
the ASvamedha (the horse-sacrifice) is the bull 
among the sacrifices. And just as the bull has 
a hump, so that (ASvamedha) has a hump. He 
(the priest) adds on a thirteenth cubit to the 
rope. Just as the hump of the bull completes 
(a perfect bull) (samskaroti), so is the case for 
that. 

(Going on with his recitation) he (the Adhva- 
ryu) says: “The ancients, in the holy ceremonies, 
(grasped this rope of the Divine Order) with the 
intelligence of sages, for life,”* (¢bid.). (And 
thus) he puts life into him (i.e. into the Sac- 
rificer). 

(Going on with his recitation) he (the Adhva- 
ryu) says: “With this (rope) the gods attained 
(dbabhiivuh) the pressed Soma” (ibid.). (And 


* piirva dyusi possibly means “‘in the first age, in ages 
gone by”’; but it seems that the author of the Brahmana 
considers pirve as a nominative plural, and dyusi as a 
dative-like locative or as a nimitta-saptami ‘‘for life, on 
account of life’’ (cf. Sayana: dyusi nimittabhiite satz). 
According to the commentaries, kavyd is for kavayah; but 
it seems impossible to consider kavyd, which is the reading 
of all parallel texts (TS, VS, MS, KS), as a nominative 
plural. We probably must consider kavyd as an instru- 
mental sing. (= kavyena, = kavyatayd). 
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thus) he (the Sacrificer) comes to prosperity 
(bhitim). 

(Going on with his recitation) he says: “(With 
this rope) that declares the stream (of the Soma) 
in the Saman (the Chant) of the Divine Order’”’ 4 
(tbid.). The Divine Order forsooth is Reality. 
(And thus, by uttering these words,) he (the 
Adhvaryu, acting for the Sacrificer,) takes hold 
of that (ASvamedha) by means of Reality, by 
means of the Divine Order. 

(Then, the Adhvaryu puts the rope on the 
horse and, addressing the horse,) he says: ‘““Thou 
art encompassing” (ibid.). And that is the 
reason why he who offers the horse-sacrifice, 
subjugates all beings. He says: ‘Thou art the 
world”’ (ibid.). (Thus) he (the Sacrificer) ob- 
tains the earth. He says: “Thou art a guide.” 
(Thus) he makes him (the horse) a guide. He 
says: “Thou art a supporter.’’ (Thus) he makes 
him a supporter. He says: ‘‘(Do thou go) to 
Agni VaiSvanara.”’ (Thus) he offers him (the 
horse) as an oblation in Agni VaiSvanara (the 
Omnipresent Fire). He says: ‘‘(In Agni Vaisva- 
nara) the wide extending one.’’ (Thus) he 
causes him (the Sacrificer) to extend in offspring 
and cattle. He says: ‘‘(Do thou go) being con- 
secrated by svaha (hail)!’’ This is the act of 
making oblation of that (horse). 

He says: ‘‘On the earth” (TS. 7.1.11). (Thus) 
he makes him (the horse) stand firm on the 
earth. He says: ‘Thou art a guide, a ruler, a 
guide who does guide; thou art a supporter who 
does support” (ibid.). (Thus) he explains the 
character, the greatness, of him (i.e. of the horse). 

He says: ‘For ploughing, (I bind) thee! For 
security, thee! For wealth, thee! For thriving, 
thee!” (ibid.). This he recites as a prayer. 

He says: ““Svaga (prosperous?)! Thee for the 
gods (I tie). ‘‘(Thus) he makes him svagd for 
the gods. He says: “Svaha (hail)! Thee for 
Prajapati (I tie).”” The horse forsooth is con- 
secrated to Prajapati. (Thus, by uttering these 
words,) he causes him (the horse) to be united 
with the deity to which he is sacrificed. 


3.8.4 

yah pitir anuj4yah putrah, sa purastan nayati; 
y6 mattir anuj4yah putrah, s4 pascAn nayati; 
visvaficam ev4 ‘’smat papmdanam vivrhatah.— 
y6 4rvantam jighamsati tam abhyamiti varuna 
iti Svinam caturaks4m prdsauti. par6é martah 
parah Své ’ti StinaS caturaksasya prahanti; Své 

‘Unless we admit an anacoluthon, drapanti must be 
considered as an instrumental singular. 
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’'va vai papm4 bhrate¢vyah; papmanam eva ’sya 
bhratrvyam hanti.—saidrakam mitsalam bhavati 
[1]; karma-karmai 'v4 ’smai sadhayati.—paufm- 
Scaley6 hanti; pumScalvim vai devah Sticam 
nyadadhuh; Sucai ’v4 ’sya Sacati hanti.—papm4 
va etam ipsati ‘ty 4ahuh, yO "S$vamedhéna yajata 
iti. ASvasya ‘dhaspadam Upasyati; vajri v4 
aSvah prajapatyah; vajrenai ‘v4 papm4dnam 
bhratrvyam A4vakramati.—daksin4 'paplavayati 
[2]; papmanam eva ’smac chamalam Apaplava- 
yati.—aisika uduhé bhavati. Ayur va isikah; 
Ayur eva ’smin dadhati. amftam vA isikah; 
amftam eva ’smin dadhati.—vetasaSakhé ’pa- 
sambaddha bhavati. apstiyonir v4 a$vah, apsujé 
vetas4h, svad evai ‘nam y6oner nirmimite.— 
purastat pratyancam abhytdihati; purastad eva 
’smin praticy amftam dadhati.—aham ca tvam 
ca vrtrahann iti brahm4 yajamanasya hastam 
grhnati; brahmaksattré® eva samdadhati. abhi 
kratve ’ndra bhir 4dha jmann ity adhvaryitr 
yajamanam vacayaty abhijityai [3]. 


[A four-eyed dog, i.e. a dog with marks above 
the eyes, is brought to the sacrificial ground. | 

The son of a younger sister of the (Sacrificer’s) 
father guides (the dog) in front. The son of a 
younger sister of the (Sacrificer’s) mother guides 
(the dog) from behind. (Thus) in both direc- 
tions they tear evil away from him (from the 
Sacrificer). 

(The horse and the dog are brought to a pond 
and, when they have both entered the water,) 
he (the Adhvaryu) gives the four-eyed dog over 
(to death) saying (to the man who has been 
ordered to kill the dog): ‘‘Whosoever seeks to 
slay the horse, Varuna hurts him.”’” (Then) he 
(the man who has been ordered to kill the dog) 
slays the four-eyed dog (whilst the Adhvaryu 
recites): ‘‘Away is the man, away the dog.’’— 
Like a dog indeed is evil, the enemy. Thus (by 
uttering these words during the killing of the 
dog) he (the Adhvaryu) slays evil, the enemy of 
him (i.e. of the Sacrificer). 

The club (used for the killing) is of stdhraka 
wood. Thus he (the Adhvaryu) successfully 
accomplishes (sddhayati) every rite for him (for 
the Sacrificer). 

The son of a harlot kills the dog. Into the 
harlot indeed the gods have put sorrow. Thus 
(inasmuch as the man who kills the dog is the 
son of a harlot) one slays sorrow by means of 
sorrow. 


5 = brahmaksatré. Cf. Taittiriya-Pratisakhya 14.1. 
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They say that evil seeks to lay hold of him 
who offers the horse sacrifice. He (the man who 
has killed the dog) throws (the dog) under the 
feet of the horse. Possessed of a thunderbolt 
indeed is the horse that is consecrated to Praja- 
pati. Thus (inasmuch as the dog is thrown 
under the feet of the horse) it is by means of a 
thunderbolt that one stamps evil, the enemy, 
down. 

He (the Adhvaryu or the man who has killed 
the dog) makes (the dead .dog) float away 
(apaplavayati) southwards. Thus he washes evil, 
impurity, away from him (from the Sacrificer). 

The udiha (a sort of mat or besom used to 
push the horse out of the water) is made of reeds. 
The reeds are life forsooth. Thus (inasmuch as 
the udiha is made of reeds) they put life into 
him (i.e. into the Sacrificer). The reeds are 
immortality forsooth. Thus they put immor- 
tality into him. 

A stalk of ratan is tied (on the udiha). In 
the waters indeed the horse has his origin, and 
the ratan is born of the waters. Thus (inas- 
much as one ties a stalk of ratan on the udaha) 
one makes the udiha out of that which is the 
origin of him (i.e. of the horse). 

(By means of this udiha) he (the Adhvaryu) 
pushes (water) from the east towards him (the 
horse) who is facing the west. Thus from the 
east (from the past?) he puts immortality into 
him (into the horse or the Sacrificer) who is 
facing the west (the future?). 

[According to Ap. 20.3.18, two hundred men, 
on the southern side, and two hundred men, on 
the northern side, hold the udaha by means of a 
strap. Cf. Baudh. 15.6.] 

The Brahman takes the hand of the Sacrificer 
while reciting: ‘I and thou, O Vrtra-slayer, (have 
been united to win spoils,)’’ etc. (TS. 7.4.15.b). 
Thus he unites the Brahman order and the 
Ksatriya order (Brahmanhood and Ksatriya- 
authority). 

The Adhvaryu causes the Sacrificer to recite: 
“Thou hast conquered by power, O Indra, on 
earth,” etc. (TS. 7.4.15.c). (This is done) for 
the victory (of the Sacrificer). 


3.8.5 


catvara rtvijah s4muksanti; abhya evai ’nam 
catasfbhyo digbhyd ‘bhisamirayanti.—Saténa 
rajaputraih sah4 ‘dhvaryth, purdstat pratyan 
tisthan, préksati; anéna ’$vena médhyene ’stv4, 
aya rA4ja vrtram vadhyad iti. rajy4am v4 
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adhvaryth, ksattram® rajaputrah; rajyénai 'v4 
‘smin ksattram’ dadhati.—4aténa 'rajabhir ugraih 
sah4 brahmé [1], daksinatA ddan tisthan prék- 
sati; anén4 ‘Svena médhyene ‘stv4, ayam raja 
‘pratidhrsyo ‘stv iti. balam vai brahm4, bdélam 
arajO ‘grah; bdlenai 'v4 ‘'smin balam dadhati.— 
Saténa sittagramanibhih sahd héta, paSc4t pran 
tisthan, préksati; anén4 'Svena médhyene 'stv4, 
ayam r4ja 'sy4i viS4h [2], bahugvai, bahvasvayai, 
bahvajavik4yai, bahuvrihiyavayai, bahuma- 
satilAyai, bahuhirany4yai, bahuhastikayai, bahu- 
dasapirusdyai, rayimatyai, ptistimatyai, bahu- 
rayasposd4yai raja ‘stv iti. bhima vai hdéta, 
bhima sitagramanyah; bhimnai 'v4 ’smin bhi- 
manam dadhati.—Saténa ksattasamgrahitfbhih 
sahé ‘dgatd, uttarat6 daksina tisthan, préksati 
[3]; anénd ‘Svena médhyene 'stv4, ayam r4ja 
Ayur etv iti. A4yur v4 udgat4, 4yuh 
ksattasamgrahitérah; Ayusai ‘v4 ‘sminn Ayur 
dadhati.—Satam-Satam bhavanti. Satayuh ptru- 
sah Saténdriyah; 4yusy evé ‘ndriyé pratitisthati. 
catuhSat4 bhavanti. 
pratitisthati [4]. 


sarvam 


catasro diSah; diksv éva 


The four officiating priests (then) sprinkle (the 
horse) (from the east, the south, the west and 
the north). They thus set him in motion from 
the four quarters. 

Accompanied by a hundred princes, the Adh- 
varyu, standing in the east, with his face turned 
westward, sprinkles (the horse), saying: ‘‘Having 
offered this horse which is fit for sacrifice, may 
this king kill the Vrtra (the enemy, his enemy)!”’ 
Royal power indeed is the Adhvaryu; and the 
prince is Ksatriya-authority. Thus (inasmuch 
as the Adhvaryu is accompanied by princes when 
he sprinkles the horse) he puts Ksatriya-authority 
into him (into the Sacrificer) by means of Royal 
power. 

Accompanied by a hundred mighty lords who 
are not kings (who have not the title of king), 
the Brahman, standing in the south, with his face 
turned northward, sprinkles (the horse), saying: 
“Having offered this horse which is fit for sacri- 
fice, may this king be irresistible.”’ Force indeed 
is the Brahman; and the mighty lord who is not 
a king isforce. Thus (inasmuch as the Brahman 
is accompanied by mighty lords who are not 
kings when he sprinkles the horse) he puts force 
into him (.e. 
force. 


into the Sacrificer) by means of 


Accompanied by a hundred Siitas and Grama- 
nis (equerries and chiefs of villages), the Hotar, 


ksatram Cf. abid. 14.1. 


= ksatram. Cf. tbid. 14.1. 
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standing in the west, with his face turned east- 
ward, sprinkles (the horse), saying: ‘Having 
offered this horse which is fit for sacrifice, may 
this king be the king of a community rich in 
cows, rich in horses, rich in goats and sheep, rich 
in rice and barley, rich in beans and sesamum, 
rich in gold, rich in elephants, rich in slaves and 
servants, wealthy, prosperous, very wealthy and 
prosperous!’’ Wealth indeed is the Hotar; and 
the Sitas and Gramanis are wealth. Thus (in- 
asmuch as the Hotar is accompanied by Sitas 
and Gramanis when he sprinkles the horse) 
he puts wealth into him (into the Sacrificer) by 
means of wealth. 

Accompanied by a hundred Ksattars (officials 
or servants of the king) and Samgrahitars (char- 
ioteers), the Udgatar, standing in the north, 
(with his face) turned southward, sprinkles (the 
horse), saying: ‘‘Having offered this horse which 
is fit for sacrifice, may this king live his full 
life (obtain the complete duration of life)!” 
Life indeed is the Udgatar; and the Ksattars and 
Samgrahitars are life. Thus (inasmuch as the 
Udgatar is accompanied by Ksattars and Sam- 
grahitars when he sprinkles the horse) he puts 
life into him (into the Sacrificer) by means of life. 

In each case they are one hundred (each group 
which accompanies one of the four priests is 
composed of one hundred men). Man has a 
hundred vital powers and a hundred energies. 
Thus (inasmuch as each group is composed of a 
hundred men) he (the Sacrificer) firmly estab- 
lishes himself in life and energy. 

(Together) they are four hundred. Four in- 
deed are the quarters. Thus (inasmuch as the 
men who accompany the priests when they 
sprinkle the horse are four hundred) he (the 
Sacrificer) firmly establishes himself in the (four) 
quarters. 


3.8.6 


yatha vai haviso grhitasya skandati, evam va 
etad A$vasya skandati, yan niktam Analabdham 
utsrjanti. yat stékya anvdha, sarvahitam evai 
‘nam karoty askandaya; askannam hi tat, yad 
dhutasya skandati.—sahasram anvaha, sahasra- 
sammitah suvargé lokah, suvargdsya lokasya 
‘bhijityai [1].—yat parimita anubriiy4t, parimi- 
tam 4varundhita; Aparimita anvaha, Aparimitah 
suvarg6 lokah, suvargasya lokasya samastyai.— 
st6ky4 juhoti; y4 eva varsya 4pah, ta 4varundhe. 
—asy4m juhoti; iyvam v4 agnir vai$vanarah [2]; 
asyam evdai ‘nah pratisthdpayati.—uvaca ha 
prajadpatih, stékyasu va aham aSvamedham 
samsthapayami, téna tatah sAm@sthitena carami 
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'ti—agnaye svahé ‘ty aha; agnaya evai ‘nam 
juhoti.—sémaya svahé ‘ty dha; s6mayai ‘vai 
‘nam juhoti. savitré svahé ’ty aha; savitra evai 
‘nam juhoti [3]. sarasvatyai svahé ‘ty dha; 
sdrasvatya evai ’nam juhoti. piisné svahé ’ty 
aha; piisna evai ’nam juhoti. bfhaspataye svahé 
‘ty aha; bfhaspaétaya evdi 'nam juhoti. ap4am 
mdédaya svahé ‘ty aha; adbhya evai ‘nam juhoti. 
vayave svahé 'ty aha; vaydva evai ’nam juhoti 
[4]. mitraya sv4hé 'ty aha; mitrayai ’vai ‘nam 
juhoti. varunaya svahé 'ty aha; varunayai vai 
‘nam juhoti.—etabhya evai ’nam devatabhyo 
juhoti.—daSa-daSa sampadam juhoti; dasSaksara 
virat, 4nnam virat, virajai 'v4 ’nnadyam Ava- 
rundhe.—pra vA esd ’sm4l lokac cyavate, yah 
paracir 4hutir juhéti; pdnah-punar abhyavartam 
juhoti; asminn eva loké pratitisthatii—etam ha 
vava so $vamedhasya samsthitim uvaca ’skand- 
aya, 4skannam hi tat, yad yajidsya samsthitasya 
skandati [5]. 





{When the horse has been thus sprinkled by 
the four officiating priests, the Adhvaryu per- 
forms the Stokya-oblations, that is to say he 
offers to the gods the drops that are falling from 
the body of the horse, by reciting the Stokya- 
formulas. | 

Just as part of the oblation which has been 
drawn (and not yet offered) is (sometimes) 
spilled, so also part of the horse is here spilled by 
reason of the fact that they loose the sprinkled 
horse before he has been immolated. When he 
(the Adhvaryu) recites the Stoky4-formulas (the 
formulas for the oblations of drops), he makes 
that horse a completely offered oblation, for non- 
spilling (i.e. in order to atone for any spilling 
which may occur). For unspilled is any part of 
the oblation which is spilled after having been 
(regularly) offered (with a formula). 

He (the Adhvaryu) recites a thousand (Stokya- 
formulas). The heavenly world is equal in ex- 
tent to a thousand. It is for the obtainment of 
the heavenly world (that he recites a thousand 
Stokya-formulas). 

(According to some authorities however,) if he 
should recite limited (i.e. a specified number of 
formulas), he would obtain something limited. 
He recites unlimited (i.e. an unlimited number 
of formulas). Unlimited is the heavenly world. 
It is for the obtainment of the heavenly world 
(that he recites an unlimited number of formulas). 

He (the Adhvaryu, acting for the Sacrificer,) 
offers the Stokya-oblations (the oblations of 
drops). (Thus) he (the Sacrificer) obtains those 
waters that are the rain waters. He offers them 
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on this (earth) (for the drops fall on the earth). 
This (earth) indeed is Agni VaiSvanara. Thus 
(by offering the Stokya-oblations on this earth) 
he firmly establishes those (rain waters) on this 
(earth). 

(Formerly) Prajapati said: ‘‘I shall establish 
the completion of the horse-sacrifice upon the 
Stoky4a-oblations; it is that sacrifice being (thus) 
completed which | shall then perform.”’ 

He (the Adhvaryu) says: ““To Agni, svaha!”’ 
(TS. 7.1.16). He thus offers him (the horse) to 
Agni. He says: “To Soma, svaha!”’ (ibid.). He 
thus offers him toSoma. He says: ‘‘To Savitar, 
svaha!’’ He thus offers him to Savitar. He 
says: ““To Sarasvati, svaha!’’ He thus offers 
him to Sarasvati. He says: ‘‘To Piisan, svaha!”’ 
He thus offers him to Piisan. He says: ‘‘To 
Brhaspati, svaha!’’ He thus offers him to 
Brhaspati. He says: ‘To the Joy of the Waters, 
svaha!’’ He thus offers him to the Waters. He 
says: ‘“To Vayu, svaha!’’ He thus offers him to 
Vayu. He says: “To Mitra, svaha!’’ He thus 
offers him to Mitra. He says: ‘‘To Varuna, 
svaha!"’ He thus offers him to Varuna. To 
these deities indeed he offers him. 

He offers (these oblations of drops) making, 
each time, the group of ten (formulas) complete 
(that is to say he repeats the formulas, reciting 
each time the complete series of ten formulas). 
The Viraj(-metre) is composed of ten syllables; 
and the Viraj is food. Thus (inasmuch as he 
recites each time the complete series of ten for- 
mulas) he obtains food by means of the Viraj. 

Verily, he who offers oblations straightway 
(one after the other, without any repetition,) will 
fall from this world. Therefore he (the Adhva- 
ryu) offers (the oblations of drops) repeating 
again and again (the ten formulas). Thus he 
(the Sacrificer) firmly establishes himself in this 
world. 

This (i.e. these oblations of drops) indeed he 
(Prajapati) has declared to be the completion (or 
the firm establishment) of the horse-sacrifice, so 
as to make good any spilling; for unspilled is 
what is spilled of a completed (or firmly estab- 
lished) sacrifice. 

3.8.7 

prajdpataye tva jistam préksami 'ti purastat 
pratyan tisthan préksati; praja4patir vai devanam 
annad6 viryavan; annadyam ev4 ’smin viryam 
dadhati; tasmad A$vah paSiinam annad6 viryavat- 
tamah.—indragnibhyam tvé ti daksinatah; in- 
dragni vai devanam djisthau balisthau; dja eva 
’smin bdlam dadhati; tasmad A4$Svah paSinaém 
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Ojistho balisthah.—vayave tvé ‘ti paSc4t; vaydr 
vai dev4nim 4Séh sadrasdritamah [1]; javam ev4 
‘smin dadhati; tasmad ASvah paSinadm 4$Sth 
sdrasdritamah.—viSvebhyas tva devébhya ity 
uttaratah; viSve vai dev4 dev4nam yaSasvitamah; 
yaSa ev4 ’smin dadhati; tasmad A4$vah pasindm 
yaSasvitamah.—devébhyas tvé ty adhastat; dev4 
vai devanam Apacitatamah; Apacitim eva 'smin 
dadhati; tasmad ASvah paSindm Apacitatamah 
[2|.—sarvebhyas tva devébhya ity uparistat; 
srve vai devds tvisimanto harasvinah; tvisim 
ev4 'smin haro dadhati; tasmad 4$vah pasinam 
tvisiman harasvitamah.—divé tva ‘ntariksaya 
tva, prthivydi tvé ‘ty aha; ebhya evai 'nam 
lokébhyah préksati.—saté tv4 ‘sate tva ’dbhyds 
tvau 'sadhibhyas tva, viSvebhyas tva bhitébhya 
ity aha; tasmad aSvamedhaydajinam sarvani bhi- 
tAny tpajivanti.—brahmavadino vadanti, yat 
prajapaty6 ‘Svah, 4tha kasmad enam anyabhyo 
devatabhy6 ‘pi préksati ‘ti. ASve vai sarva 
devata anvdyattah; tam ydd viSvebhyas tva 
bhatébhya iti proksati, devata ev4 'sminn an- 
vayatayati; tasmad ASve sdrva devata anva- 
yattah [3]. 


[After the oblations of drops, the Adhvaryu 
sprinkles the horse. | 

From the east, standing with his face turned 
westward, he (the Adhvaryu) sprinkles (the 
horse), saying: “‘I sprinkle thee, agreeable to 
Prajapati’’ (VS. 22.5). Prajapati indeed is, 
among the gods, the (greatest) eater of food and 
the most vigorous. Thus (by reciting that for- 
mula) he (the Adhvaryu) puts into him (into 
the horse) food and vigour. Therefore the horse 
is, among the animals, the (greatest) eater of 
food and the most vigorous. 

From the south (he sprinkles the horse), say- 
ing: ‘(I sprinkle) thee (agreeable) to Indra and 
Agni” (idid.). Indra and Agni indeed are, 
among the gods, the most powerful and the 
strongest. Thus (by reciting that formula) he 
puts power and strength into him (into the 
horse). Therefore the horse is, among the ani- 
mals, the most powerful and the strongest. 

From the west (he sprinkles the horse), say- 
ing: “(I sprinkle) thee (agreeable) to Vayu” 
(tbid.). Vayu indeed is, among the gods, the 
quickest, the best runner in a race. Thus (by 
reciting that formula) he puts swiftness into him 
(into the horse). Therefore the horse is, among 
the animals, the quickest, the best runner in a 
race. 

From the north (he sprinkles the horse), say- 
ing: ‘(1 sprinkle) thee (agreeable) to the Visve 
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Devah” (ibid.). The Visve Devah indeed are, 
among the gods, the most glorious. Thus (by 
reciting that formula) he puts glory into him 
(into the horse). Therefore the horse is, among 
the animals, the most glorious. 

From below (he sprinkles the horse), saying: 
‘‘(I sprinkle) thee (agreeable) to the gods.’’ The 
gods indeed are, among the gods (among the 
divine beings), the most honored. Thus (by 
reciting that formula) he (the Adhvaryu) puts 
honor into him (into the horse). Therefore the 
horse is, among the animals, the most honored. 

From above (he sprinkles the horse), saying: 
“(1 sprinkle) thee (agreeable) to all the gods”’ 
(VS. 22.5). All the gods (together) indeed are 
energetic (tv1simantah) and fiery (harasvinah). 
Thus (by reciting that formula) he puts energy 
and fire into him (into the horse). Therefore 
the horse is, among animals, the (most) energetic 
and the most fiery. 

(Then) he says: ‘‘For the sky (I sprinkle) thee! 
For the atmosphere, thee! For the earth, thee!” 
(TS. 7.1.11.f). Thus (by reciting that formula) 
he sprinkles him for these (three) worlds. 

(Then) he says: ‘‘For being (I sprinkle) thee! 
For not-being, thee! For the water, thee! For 
the plants, thee! For all beings, thee!’’ (zbid. g). 
That is the reason why all creatures depend, for 
their lives, upon him who the 
sacrifice. 

(Concerning this) the expounders of the Veda 
say: ‘‘Since the horse is consecrated to Prajapati, 
wherefore does he (the Adhvaryu) sprinkle the 
horse for other deities also?’’—All deities indeed 
are dependent on the (sacrificial) horse. When 
he sprinkles him saying ‘For all beings (I 
sprinkle) thee!’’ he makes the deities dependent 
on that (sacrificial horse). Therefore all deities 
are dependent on the (sacrificial) horse. 


offers horse- 


3.8.8 


yatha vai haviso grhitasya skandati, evam va 
etad A$vasya skandati, yat préksitam analabdham 
utsrjanti. yad a$vacarit4ni juhéti, sarvahtitam 
evai ‘nam karoty 4skandaya; 4skannam hi tat, 
vad dhutdsya skandati.—imkaraya svahé '’mkr- 
taya svahé 'ty aha; et4ni v4 aSvacarit4ni; caritair 
evai ‘nati samardhayati [{1].—t4d ahuh, anahu- 
tayo va aSvacaritani, nai 'té hotavya iti; atho 
khalv ahuh, hotavya eva; atra vavai ’v4m vidvan 
a$vamedham saiisthapayati, yad a§$vacaritani 
juhdéti; tasmad dhotavya {ti.—bahirdh4 v4 enam 
etad Ayatanad dadhati, bhratrvyam asmai jana- 
yati [2], yasya ’nayatané ‘nyatra ‘gnér 4hutir 
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juhéti. savitriyA fstyah purdstat svistakftah, 
ahavaniye ‘$vacaritani juhoti; ayatana ev4 ’sy4 
“hutir juhoti, n4 ’smai bhratrvyam janayati.— 
tad ahuh, yajiamukhé-yajfiamukhe hotavyah, 
yajiidsya kiptyai, suvargasya lokasy4 ’nukhyatya 
iti—dtho khalv ahuh [3], yad yajiamukhé- 
yajiamukhe juhuyAt, pastibhir yajamanam vyar- 
dhayet, Ava suvarg4l lokat padyeta, p4piyant 
syad iti. sakfd ev4 hotavyah; na yajamanam 
pastibhir vyardhayati, abhi suvargam lokam 
jayati, na papiyan bhavati. astAcatvarimsatam 
a$variipani juhoti, astacatvarimSadaksara jagati, 
jagat6 ’$vah prajapaty4h(,) samrddhyai.—ékam 
Atiriktam juhoti; tasmad ékah prajdsv 4rdhukah 


(4]. 


[Then the Adhvaryu offers the Carita-obla- 
tions (the oblations relating to the movements 
of the horse). ] 

Just as part of the oblation which has been 
drawn (and not yet offered) is (sometimes) 
spilled, so part of the horse is here spilled by 
reason of the fact that they loose the sprinkled 
horse before he has been immolated. When he 
(the Adhvaryu) offers the Carita-oblations, he 
makes that horse a completely offered oblation, 
for non-spilling (i.e. in order to atone for any 
spilling which might occur). For unspilled is 
any part of the oblation which is spilled after 
having been (regularly) offered (with a formula). 

He recites: ‘“To the im-sound, svaha! To the 
one who is consecrated by the im-sound, svaha!”’ 
etc. (TS. 7.1.19). These indeed are the formulas 
for the Carita-oblations (for the oblations re- 
lating to the movements of the horse). Thus 
(by reciting these formulas) he provides him (the 
horse) with his movements. 

Concerning this they say: ‘‘The oblations re- 
lating to the movements of the horse are (really) 
not oblations. They should not be offered.’ 
But indeed they also say: ‘‘They should be 
offered.’”” Therein, indeed, he who thus knows, 
establishes the completion of the horse sacrifice, 
in that he offers the oblations relating to the 
movements of the horse. Therefore they should 
certainly be offered. 

He (the Adhvaryu) puts him (the Sacrificer) 
out of his resting-place indeed, and (thus) raises 
a rival for him, if he offers for him oblations in a 
place which is not a resting-place, i.e. elsewhere 
than inthe fire. (Therefore) before the Svistakrt 
of the oblation to Savitar, he offers the oblations 
relating to the movements of the horse in the 
Ahavaniya fire. He thus offers the oblations in 
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the resting-place of him (of the Sacrificer) and 
raises no rival for him. 

Concerning this they say: ‘‘They should be 
offered at the beginning of each particular sacri- 
fice (i.e. at the beginning of the Diksaniya-, 
Prayaniya-, Atithya-, Pravargya-, Upasad-, Ag- 
nistomiya-, Sutya-, Avabhrta-, Udayaniya-, and 
Udavasaniya-offerings), for the perfect arrange- 
ment of the sacrifice, for the revealing of the 
heavenly world.” 

But indeed they also say: “If he (the Adhva- 
ryu) should offer (these oblations) at the begin- 
ning of each particular sacrifice, he would deprive 
the Sacrificer of his cattle; and he (the Sacrificer) 
would be deprived of the heavenly world, and 
he would become poorer.’’ These oblations 
(therefore) should be offered only once. (Thus) 
he (the Adhvaryu) does not deprive the Sacri- 
ficer of his cattle; he (the Sacrificer) conquers the 
heavenly world; he does not become poorer. 

[Then the Adhvaryu offers the Riipa-oblations 
(i.e. the oblations relating to the forms of the 
horse). | 

He (the Adhvaryu) offers forty-eight Ripa- 
oblations (with the formulas: ““To the glossy and 
variegated one, svaha!”’ etc.) (TS. 7.3.17-18 ex- 
cept the last formula). The Jagati consists of 
forty-eight syllables; and the horse that is con- 
secrated to Prajapati is of Jagata (moving) 
nature. (Thus, when he offers these forty-eight 
oblations) it is for the success (of the sacrifice). 
He offers one additional oblation (with the last 
formula: ‘‘To all, svaha!’’) (TS. 7.3.18 in fine). 
Thence he (the Sacrificer) alone prospers among 
(many) creatures. 


3.8.9 


vibhaér matra prabhth pitré ’ty aha; iy4m vai 
mata, asdu pita; Abhy4m evai ’nam paridadati.— 
asvo ’si hayo ’si ’ty aha; S4sty evdi ’nam etat; 
tasmac chistah prajé jayante.—Aatyo ’si 'ty aha; 
tasmad ASvah sarvan paSiin Atyeti, tasmad a$vah 
sarvesam paSiindm §Srdisthyam gacchati [1].— 
pra yaSah Sraisthyam 4pnoti, ya ev4am véda.— 
naro ’sy Arva ’si, saptir asi, vajy asi ’ty aha; 
ripam eva ’syai ’tan mahimanam vyacaste. 
yayur nama ’si ’ty aha; etad v4 4$vasya priyam 
namadhéyam; priyénai ’vai "nam namadhéyena 
‘bhivadati; tasmad apy 4 ‘mitrau samgatya, 
namna céd dhvayete, mitram eva bhavatah [2]. 
—Aadityanam patva 'nvihi ’ty aha; aditydn evai 
‘nam gamayati.—agnaye svaha, svéhe ’ndragni- 
bhyam iti pirvahom4n juhoti, parva eva dvisan- 
tam bhratrvyam atikramati.—bhdar asi, bhuvé 
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tva, bhavyadya tva, bhavisyaté tvé 'ty Utsrjati 
sarvatvaya.—déva asapala etam devébhy6 ’$vam 
médhaya préksitam gopadyaté ‘ty aha.—Satam 
vai talpya rajaputr4 dev4 aSapal4h; tébhya evai 
‘nam paridadati.—i$var6é v4 4$vah pramuktah 
param paradvatam gantoh; iha dhftih svdhe ‘ha 
vidhrtih sva4he ‘ha rAntih svahe ‘ha rAdmatih 
sv4hé 'ti catrsi patsi juhoti [3]; et4 v4 aSvasya 
bandhanam; t4bhir evai ’nam badhnati; tasmad 
4$vah pramukto bandhanam 4gacchati; tasmad 
ASvah pramukto bandhanam na jahati.—rastram 
va aSvamedhah; rastré khalu v4 eté vy4yacchante, 
yé '$vam médhyam raksanti; tésim ya udfcam 
gacchanti, rastr4d eva té rastram gacchanti; 
atha ya udfcam na gacchanti, rastrad eva té 
vyAvacchidyante. para v4 esa sicyate, yO 'bald 


'S$vamedhéna yajate; yad amitra 4$vam vindéran, 
hanyéta sya yajidh; catuhSat4 raksanti, yajhasy4 
’ghataya.—Aatha 'ny4m Anfya prékseyuh; sai ’va 
tatah prayascittih [4]. 


[Then the Adhvaryu (or the Sacrificer) whis- 
pers the horse’s names in the right ear of the 
horse. | 

He says: ‘Powerful by thy mother, mighty by 
thy father’’ (TS. 7.1.12.a).—The mother (of the 
horse) is this (earth); his father is yonder (sky). 
(By reciting that formula) it is to these two that 
he commits the horse. 

He says: “Thou art a horse; thou art a steed”’ 
(ibid.). Thus he instructs him. And therefore 
the creatures (the subjects of the king) become 
instructed (disciplined, obedient). 

He says: ‘“Thou art a runner (atya)”’ (cbid.). 
And therefore the horse surpasses (atyeti) all 
domestic animals. And therefore the horse at- 
tains preeminence among all domestic animals. 
He obtains preeminence in fame who thus knows. 

He says: ““Thou art a male; thou art a strong 
horse; thou art a racer; thou art impetuous” 
(ibid.). Thus he explains the aspect, the great- 
ness, of the horse. 

He says: “Goer is thy name” (zbid.). This 
indeed is the favorite name of the horse. By 
his favorite name indeed he him. 
And therefore, when two enemies meet, if they 
call each other by their (favorite) names, they 
become friends. 

He says: “Do thou follow the course of the 
Adityas!"’ (ibid.). Thus he makes him go to the 
Adityas. 

[Then the Adhvaryu offers the Pirvahomas 
(the First Oblations) (cf. Ap. 20.5.9).] 

He offers the ‘First Oblations” saying: ‘“To 
Agni, svaha! Svaha to Indra and Agni!” etc. 
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(TS. 7.1.12.b). Thus, being first, he (the Sacri- 
ficer) overcomes the rival who hates him. 

[Then the Adhvaryu lets the horse go. ] 

He lets him go saying: ‘“‘Thou art Being. To 
Being, thee! to what must be, thee! to what shall 
be, thee! (to all beings, thee!)’’ (TS. 7.1.12.d). 
(This is done) for the universality (of the sac- 
rifice). 

[Then the Adhvaryu hands over the horse to 
a hundred princes who must protect him.] 

He says: “‘O gods that protect the quarters, 
do ye guard, for the gods, this horse that has 
been besprinkled for the sacrifice’ (TS. 7.1.12.e). 
The gods that protect the quarters are indeed a 
hundred royal princes born in wedlock. It is to 
them that he commits the horse. 

{The Adhvaryu then offers the Dhrtihomas 
(the oblations for the keeping back of the horse). ] 

The horse, when let loose, might indeed go to 
the remotest distance. He (the Adhvaryu) offers 
(four oblations) on the four feet (i.e. on the four 
footprints of the horse) saying: ‘‘Here is keeping 
back. Svaha! Here is keeping apart. Svaha! 
Here is pleasant staying. Svaha! Here is pleas- 
ant rest. Svaha!”’ (TS. 7.1.12.c). These (obla- 
tions) indeed are the tether of the horse. With 
them he tethers him. Therefore, when the horse 
is let loose, he returns to the place where he has 
been tethered. Therefore, when the horse is let 
loose, he does not (completely) leave the place 
where he has been tethered. 

[There are four hundred guardians of the 
horse: one hundred royal princes, one hundred 
mighty lords who are not kings, one hundred 
Siitas and Gramanis, and one hundred Ksattars 
and Samgrahitars. | 

Kingship indeed is the horse-sacrifice. It is 
for kingship indeed that these struggle who pro- 
tect the sacrificial horse. Those of them who 
go to the end (in protecting the horse), do go 
from kingship to kingship; but those who do not 
go to the end (in protecting the horse), will be 
cut off from kingship. He who, without possess- 
ing power, offers the horse-sacrifice, is swept 
away. If enemies should seize the horse, his 
sacrifice would be destroyed. Four hundred 
men protect (the horse) in order that the sacri- 
fice may not be destroyed. 

And (if the horse be lost) they should fetch 
another (horse) and sprinkle him. This is the 
atonement in that case. 


3.8.10 
prajdpatir akamayata ’$vamedhéna yajeyé ’ti; 
sd tapo 'tapyata; tasya tepanasya, sapta ’’tmano 
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devata tdakraman; 84 diksA ’bhavat; sa etani 
vai$vadevany apaSyat, tany ajuhot, tair vai sa 
diksim Avarundha; ydd vaiSvadevani juhdti, 
diks4m eva tair yAjaman6 'varundhe [1].—sapta 
juhoti, sapta hi t4 devata udakraman.—anvaham 
juhoti, anvaham eva diksA4m Avarundhe.—trini 
vai$vadevini juhoti, catvary audgrahan4ni; sapta 
sampadyante; sapta vai Sirsanyah prandh, prana 
diks4; pranair eva pran4m (corr.: pranan) diks4m 
avarundhe [2].—ékaviiiSatim vai$vadevani ju- 
hoti; ékavitiSatir vai devalokah, dvAdaSa m4sah, 
pafica rtavah, traya imé loka4h, asdv Aditya eka- 
vimnsah.—esa suvarg6é lokah, tad daivyam ksat- 
tram,® s& Srih, tad bradhnasya vistapam, tat svara- 
jyam ucyate [3].—trimsatam audgrahan4ni juhoti; 
trimSddaksara virdt, 4annam virat, virajai ’va 
’nnadyam Avarundhe.—tredh4 vibhajya devatam 
juhoti, tryavrto vai devah, tryavrta imé lokah, 
esim lokénam 4ptyai, esim lokaénam klptyai.— 
apa v4 etasmat pranah kramanti [4], y6é diksam 
atirecayati; saptaham pracaranti; sapta vai 
Sirsanyah pranah, prana diks4, prandir eva 
pranam (corr.: pranan) diksim Avarundhe.— 
pirnahutim uttam4m juhoti, sarvam vai pirna- 
hutih, sarvam eva ’’pnoti; atho iy4m vai pirna- 
hutih, asy4m eva pratitisthati [5]. 








[The horse, accompanied by his guardians, 
wanders about for a year. When he has come 
back, the Diksa (the initiation of the Sacrificer) 
takes place, and the Adhvaryu, acting for the 
Sacrificer, offers the VaiSvadeva and the Aud- 
grahana oblations. | 

Prajapati desired: ‘‘May | perform the horse- 
sacrifice.” He practised austerities. As he was 
practising austerities, seven deities departed 
from his body. They became the Diksa (the 
initiation). (Then) he saw those VaiSvadeva 
oblations (the oblations to the Vi$ve Devah). 
He offered them. By means of them he gained 
the Diksaé. (Therefore) when he (the Adhvaryu 
acting for the Sacrificer) offers the VaiSvadeva 
oblations, it is the Diksa he gains by them. He 
offers seven (oblations), for the deities that de- 
parted (from the body of Prajapati) were seven. 
He offers them day after day. Day after day 
he thus gains the Diksa. (Every day) he offers 
three VaiSvadeva oblations and he offers four 
Audgrahana oblations (elevatory oblations) ; they 
amount to seven. Seven indeed are the vital 
breaths of the head, and the Diksa is the vital 
breaths. By means of the vital breaths he thus 
gains the vital breaths, the Diksa. 





8 =ksatram, Cf. ibid. 14.1. 
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He offers (7 X 3) twenty-one VaisSvadeva ob- 
lations. (For) there are twenty-one divine (su- 
perior) worlds: the (worlds of the) twelve months, 
the (worlds of the) five seasons, these three 
worlds (i.e. the earth, the atmosphere, and the 
sky), and yonder sun as the twenty-first. This 
is the heavenly world; this is the divine ruling 
power; this is glory; this is the summit of the 
ruddy one (the sun); this is called sovereignty. 

He offers (6 X 4 + 6) thirty Audgrahana obla- 
tions (that is to say that, on each of the six first 
days of the Diksa, he offers the four Audgrahana 
oblations of the ordinary Soma-sacrifice, and, on 
the seventh day, the six special Audgrahana 
oblations of the Agnicayana: cf. Ap. 16.8.13). 
The Viraj (-stanza) consists of thirty syllables, 
and the Viraj is food. (Thus, inasmuch as he 
offers thirty Audgrahana oblations) he obtains 
food. 

He offers the (VaiSvadeva) oblations by divid- 
ing (each) deity into three parts (that is to say 
that, for each deity, there are three distinct 
invocations). Of three orders indeed are the 
gods, and of three orders are these worlds (earth, 
atmosphere, and heaven). (He offers the obla- 
tions in that way) in order to obtain these worlds 
(for the Sacrificer), in order to prepare these 
worlds (for the Sacrificer). 

The vital breaths depart indeed from the Sac- 
rificer who goes beyond the Diksa (i.e. who per- 
forms the rites of the Diksa more days than it is 
prescribed for the normal Diksa). Seven days 
they perform (the rites of the Diksa). Seven 
indeed are the vital breaths of the head, and the 
Diksa is the vital breaths. (Thus, inasmuch as 
for seven days they perform the rites) he (the 
Sacrificer) obtains the vital breaths, the Diksa, 
by means of the vital breaths. 

Finally he (the Adhvaryu) offers a full-spoon 
oblation. A full-spoon oblation is everything. 
He thus obtains everything (for the Sacrificer). 
And a full-spoon oblation is this (earth). He 
(the Sacrificer) thus establishes himself on this 
(earth). 


3.8.11 


prajadpatir aSvamedhaém asrjata, tam srstam 
na kimcané ’dayacchat, tam vaiSvadevany evé 
’dayacchan; yad vaisvadev4ni juhéti, yajiasy6é 
‘dyatyai.—svaha "'dhim, 4dhitaya svaha, sv4ha 
"dhitam, manase svaha, svaha manah, prajapa- 
taye svaha; kaya sv4ha, kasmai sv4ha, kata- 
masmai svahé ’ti; prajapatyé mikhye bhavatah; 
prajapatimukhabhir evai ‘nam devatabhir tdy- 
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acchate [{1].—Adityai sv4h4 'dityai mahyai svah4 
‘dityai sumrdikfyai sv4hé ‘ty dha; iyam v4 
Aditih, asy4 evai ‘nam pratisth4y6 ’dyacchate.— 
s4rasvatyai sv4ha, sdrasvatyai brhatyai sv4ha, 
s4rasvatyai pavak4yai sv4hé ‘ty aha; vag vai 
sarasvati, vacai ‘vai ‘nam tidyacchate.—pisné 
svaha, piisné prapathydya svaha, pisné naram- 
dhisaya sv4hé ‘ty aha; paSAvo vai piis4, paSibhir 
evai ‘nam tidyacchate.—tvdstre sv4ha, tvastre 
turfpaya sv4ha, tvdstre pururfipaya svahé 'ty 
aha; tvasta vai paSinadm mithunaénam ripakft, 
ripdm eva paSdsu dadhati, Atho ripair evai ’nam 
tidyacchate.—visnave sv4ha, visnave nikhurya- 
paya sv4ha, visnave nibhiiyapf4ya svahé ‘ty 
aha; yajné vai visnuh, yajnayai ‘vai ‘nam 
idyacchate.—pirnahutim uttam4m juhoti, pra- 
tyattabdhyai, sayatvaya [2]. 


[Why does the Adhvaryu offer the VaiSvadeva 
oblations?] 

Prajapati created the horse-sacrifice. When 
it had been created, nothing lifted it up. The 
VaiSvadeva oblations lifted it up. It is in order 
to uplift the sacrifice that he (the Adhvaryu) 
offers the VaiSvadeva oblations. 

(The formulas used for the VaiSvadeva obla- 
tions are the following (TS. 7.3.15) :] 

(The first day) he (the Adhvaryu) says: 1. 
“Svaha! Meditation (I offer). To that medi- 
tated upon, svaha!’’—2. “Svaha! That medi- 
tated upon (I offer). To the mind, svaha!’’— 
3. “Svaha! The mind (I offer). To Prajapati, 
svaha!”’ 

(And _ the day he says:) 4. “To 
Ka (Rdya), svaha!’’—5. ‘‘To Whom (kasmaz)? 
svaha!’’—6. ‘‘To Whomsoever (katamasmat), 
svaha!”’ 

The two first (groups of formulas) (the for- 
mulas of the two first days) are addressed to 
Prajapati. (Having thus put Prajapati at the 
head of the deities) it is by means of the deities 
having Prajapati at their head, indeed, that he 
(the Adhvaryu) lifts the horse-sacrifice. 

(The third day) he says: 7. ‘“To Aditi, svaha!”’ 

8. “To Aditi the great, svaha!’"’"—9. ‘‘To Aditi 
the very gracious, svaha!”’ 

Aditi, forsooth, is this (earth). It is from this 
(earth) indeed, that (by saying thus) he (the 
Adhvaryu), standing firm, lifts the horse-sacrifice. 

(The fourth day) he says: 10. ‘‘To Sarasvati, 
"11. ‘*To Sarasvati the mighty, svaha!”’ 


second 


svaha! 
12. ‘To Sarasvati the purifying, svaha!”’ 
Sarasvati, forsooth, is speech. It is by means 
of speech, indeed, that (by saying thus) he (the 
Adhvaryu) lifts the horse-sacrifice. 
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(The fifth day) he says: 13. ‘‘To Pisan, 
svaha!’’—14. “To Piisan the protector of trav- 
ellers, svaha!’’—15. ‘‘To Piisan the watcher of 
men, svaha!”’ 

Piisan, forsooth, is cattle. It is by means of 
cattle, indeed, that (by saying thus) he (the 
Adhvaryu) lifts the horse-sacrifice. 

(The sixth day) he says: 16. ‘“‘To Tvastar, 
svaha!’’—17. ‘“To Tvastar the spermatic, svaha!”’ 
—18. “To Tvastar the multiform, svaha!”’ 

Tvastar, forsooth, is the maker of the forms of 
cattle, of pairings. Verily he places form in 
cattle (he imparts form to cattle). And (there- 
fore) it is by means of the forms indeed that (by 
saying thus) he (the Adhvaryu) lifts the horse- 
sacrifice. 

(The seventh day) he says: 19. “To Visnu, 
svaha!’’—20. ‘To Visnu Nikhuryapa (?), svaha!’’ 
—21. “To Visnu Nibhiiyapa (?), svaha!”’ 

Visnu, forsooth, is the sacrifice. It is for the 
sacrifice indeed that (by saying thus) he (the 
Adhvaryu) lifts the horse-sacrifice. 

Finally he offers a full-spoon oblation, for the 
support, for the fastening (of the horse-sacrifice). 


3.8.12 

savitram astékapadlam pratar nirvapati; ast4- 
ksara gayatri, gayatram pratahsavandm; pra- 
tahsavan4d evai 'nam gayatriy4§ chandasé ’dhi 
nirmimite; 4tho pratahsavandm eva téna ’’pnoti, 
gayatrim chandah.—savitré prasavitra ékada- 
Sakapalam madhydamdine; ékadaSaksara tristup, 
traistubham madhyamdinam sAévanam; m4dhy- 
amdinad evai ‘nam savanat tristibhas chandasé 
‘dhi nirmimite [1]; atho m&adhyamdinam eva 
sAvanam téna ’’pnoti, tristibham chandah.— 
savitrd asavitré dvadaSakapalam aparahné; dv4- 
daSaksara jagati, j4gatam trtiyasavandm; trti- 
yasavanad evdi ‘nam jagatyas chandasé ‘dhi 
nirmimite; atho trtiyasavandm eva téna ’’pnoti, 
jagatim chandah.—i$varé v4 a$vah pramuktah 
param paravatam gantoh; iha dhftih svahe "ha 
vidhrtih svahe ‘ha rantih svahe “ha ramatih 
svahé ‘ti catasra Ahutir juhoti; catasro diSah; 
digbhir evai ‘nam parigrhnati.—dS$vattho vrajé 
bhavati; prajdpatir devébhyo nilayata; Aasvo 
ripam krtva, sd ’$vatthé samvatsaram atisthat; 
tad aSvatthdsya ‘“Svatthatvam; yad A§vattho 
vraj6 bhavati, sv4 evai ‘nam ydénau pratistha- 
payati [2]. 


[Every day, during the twelve months pre- 
ceding the Diksa, i.e. during:the twelve months 
in which the horse roams about, the Adhvaryu 
offers, on the sacrificial ground, three tstis (offer- 
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ings): one to Savitar? in the morning; one to 
Savitar Prasavitar, at midday; and one to Savi- 
tar Asavitar, in the afternoon. Cf. Ap. 20.6.1 
and 6.] 

In the morning he (the Adhvaryu) prepares 
(and offers) a cake to Savitar on eight potsherds. 
The Gayatri (-metre) consists of eight syllables, 
and the morning service of the Soma-sacrifice is 
connected with the Gayatri. (Inasmuch as he 
offers that cake on eight potsherds) it is out of 
the morning service indeed, out of the Gayatri- 
metre, that he forms this (horse-sacrifice). And 
by means of that (offering) he obtains the morn- 
ing service of the Soma-sacrifice, and the Gayatri- 
metre. 

At midday (he prepares and offers) a cake to 
Savitar Prasavitar on eleven potsherds. The 
Tristubh (-metre) consists of eleven syllables, 
and the midday service of the Soma-sacrifice is 
connected with the Tristubh. (Inasmuch as he 
offers that cake on eleven potsherds) it is out of 
the midday service indeed, out of the Tristubh- 
metre, that he forms this (horse-sacrifice). And 
by means of that (offering) he obtains the mid- 
day service of the Soma-sacrifice, and the 
Tristubh-metre. 

In the afternoon (he prepares and offers) a 
cake to Savitar Asavitar on twelve potsherds. 
The Jagati (-metre) consists of twelve syllables, 
and the third service of the Soma-sacrifice is 
connected with the Jagati. (Inasmuch as he 
offers that cake on twelve potsherds) it is out of 
the third service indeed, out of the Jagati-metre, 
that he forms this (horse-sacrifice). And by 
means of that (offering) he obtains the third 
service of the Soma-sacrifice, and the Jagati- 
metre. 

[Every day, during the same period, after these 
three zsfis, the Adhvaryu offers (not, as pre- 
viously, on the footprints of the horse, but prob- 
ably in the Ahavaniya fire) the Dhrti-homas (the 
oblations for the keeping back of the horse). ] 

The horse, when let loose, might indeed go to 
the remotest distance. He (the Adhvaryu) offers 
four oblations, saying: ‘‘Here is keeping back. 
Svaha! Here is keeping apart. Svaha! Here 
is pleasant staying. Svaha! Here is pleasant 
rest. Svaha!’’ (TS. 7.1.12.c). The quarters are 
four. (Thus, inasmuch as the Adhvaryu offers 
four oblations) it is by means of the quarters that 
he takes hold of the horse. 

[After the eleventh month, when the horse has 
come back, they bind the horse in an enclosure 
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which is made of aSvattha (Ficus Religiosa) 
wood. Cf. Ap. 20.7.7.] 

The enclosure is made of aSvattha wood. 
(Formerly) Prajapati concealed himself from the 
gods. Having assumed the form of a horse 
(asva), he stood for a year under an a§$vattha 
tree. That is the reason why the aSvattha tree 
is called a$vattha. Inasmuch as the enclosure 
is made of aSvattha wood, it is indeed in the 
horse’s own resting place that he (the Adhvaryu) 
establishes him (the horse). 


3.8.13 


4 brahman brahmané brahmavarcasi jayatam 
ity aha; brahmana eva brahmavarcasém dadhati; 
tasmat pura brahmané brahmavarcasy Ajayata. 
—4 ’smin rastré rajanya isavyah SGro maharathé 
jayataém {ty aha; rajanya ev4 Saury4m mahimé- 
nam dadhati; tasmat pura rajanya isavyah Sfro 
maharathd 'jayata.—dégdhri dhentr {ty dha; 
dhenvam eva payo dadhati; tasmat pur4 dégdhri 
dhentr ajayata.—v6édha ’nadvan ity aha [1]; 
anadthy eva viryam dadhati; tasmat purd védha 
‘nadvan ajayata.—aSth saptir ity aha; 4$va eva 
javam dadhati; tasmat pur4 ’’Sir a$vo ’jayata.— 
piramdhir ydésé ’ty dha; yosity eva ripam 
dadhati; tasmat stri yuvatih priya bhavuka.— 
jisnii rathestha ity aha; 4 ha vai tdtra jisna 
rathesth4 jayate [2], yatrai ’téna yajiiéna yajante. 
—sabhéyo yiivé ’ty aha; y6é vai pirvavayasi, 
sa sabhéyo yiva; tasmad yiva piman priyé 
bhavukah.—4 ’sy4 yAajamanasya viré jayatam 
ity aha; 4 ha vai tatra yajamanasya viré jayate, 
yatrai ‘téna yajnhéna yAjante.—nikamé-nikame 
nah parjanyo varsatv ity aha; nikamé-nikame ha 
vai tatra parjanyo varsati, yatrai "téna yajniéna 
yajante.—phalinyo na ésadhayah pacyantam ity 
aha; phalinyo ha vai tatrau ’sadhayah pacyante, 
yatrai ’téna yajiéna yajante.—yogaksemé nah 
kalpatam ity aha; kalpate ha vai tatra prajdbhyo 
yogaksemah, yatrai ’téna yajféna yajante [3]. 








(The rites of the Agnicayana or building of the 
fire-altar are obligatory for the performance of 
the horse-sacrifice. After the Diksa (the initia- 
tion of the Sacrificer), when the fire-pan has been 
placed on the Ahavaniya fire, as it is required 
for the rites of the Agnicayana, and fire has been 
born in the fire-pan (cf. Ap. 20.8.13), the Adhva- 
ryu recites the following prayer (TS. 7.5.18).] 

He says: “In the priesthood may the Brah- 
mana be born endowed with spiritual lustre.’ 
He thereby bestows spiritual lustre on the Brah- 
mana. (For) it is because of that (formula) that 
formerly (when the Brahmana was first created) 
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the Brahmana was born endowed with spiritual 
lustre. 

He says: “In this kingdom may the Rajanya 
(the Ksatriya) be born an archer, a hero, a great 
carfighter."’ He thereby bestows heroism, great- 
ness, on the Rajanya. (For) it is because of 
that (formula) that formerly (when the Rajanya 
was first created) the Rajanya was born an 
archer, a hero, a great carfighter. 

He says: ‘‘(May) the cow (be born) a milch 
cow.’ He thereby bestows milk on the cow. 
(For) it is because of that (formula) that for- 
merly (when the cow was first created) the cow 
was born a milch cow. 

He says: ‘‘(May) the bull (be born) a draught 
bull.”’ He thereby bestows strength on the bull. 
(For) it is because of that (formula) that for- 
merly (when the bull was first created) the bull 
was born a draught bull. 

He says: ‘‘(May) the racer (be born) swift.” 
He thereby bestows swiftness on the horse. 
(For) it is because of that (formula) that for- 
merly (when the horse was first created) the 
horse was born swift. 

He says: ‘“‘(May) the woman (be born) pro- 
lific.”” He thereby bestows beauty on the woman. 


It is because of that (formula) that the young 


woman becomes dear (to men). 

He says: (May) the warrior (be born) vic- 
torious.”” The warrior, indeed, will be born 
victorious, in the country where they offer this 
sacrifice (and use this formula). 

He says: ‘‘(May) the young man (be born) 
blitheful.’"” The young man indeed is blitheful 
who is in his prime of life. It is because of that 
(formula) that the young man becomes dear (to 
women). 

He says: ‘‘May a hero be born to this Sacri- 
ficer.’”. A hero will be born indeed to the Sac- 
rificer, in the country where they offer this 
sacrifice (and use this formula). 

He says: ‘‘May Parjanya rain for us whenso- 
ever we desire.’’ Parjanya will rain indeed 
whensoever they desire, in the country where 
they offer this sacrifice (and use this formula). 

He says: ‘May our plants ripen with fruit.” 
The plants will ripen with fruit indeed in the 
country where they offer this sacrifice (and use 
this formula). 

He says: ‘‘ May acquisition and security (secure 
possession) be assured to us (kalpatdm).”’ Ac- 
quisition and security (secure possession) are 
assured indeed to the people in the country where 
they offer this sacrifice (and use this formula). 
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3.8.14 

prajdpatir devébhyo yajnan vy4diSat; sa at- 
mann a$Svamedham adhatta; tam dev4 abruvan, 
esa vava yajiah, yad aSvamedhah, apy eva né 
‘tra ‘stv iti; tébhya etan annahom4n pr4yacchat, 
tan ajuhot, tdir vai sa dev4an aprinat; yad 
annahoméf juhéti [1], devan eva tair yajamanah 
prinati.—Ajyena juhoti; agnér v4 etad ripam, 
yad Ajyam; yad Ajyena juhdéti, agnim eva tat 
prinati.—madhuna juhoti; mahatydi va etad 
devatayai riip4am, yan madhu; yan madhuna 
juhéti [2], mahatim eva tad devatam prinati.— 
tanduldir juhoti; vasinam v4 etad ripdam, yat 
tandulah; yat tanduldir juhdéti, vasiin eva tat 
prinati.—pfthukair juhoti; rudranam va etad 
ripam, yat pfthukah; yat pfthukair juhéti [3], 
rudran eva tat prinati.—lajair juhoti; Aadityanam 
va etad riipdm, yal lajah; yal lajair juhdti, 
adity4n eva tat prinati—karambair juhoti; 
visvesim va etad devanam riip4am, yat karam- 
bah; yat karAmbair juhdéti [4], viSvan eva tad 
devan prinati.—dhandbhir juhoti; naksatranam 
va etad ripdm, yad dhanah; yad dhandbhir 
juhéti, naksatrany eva tat prinati.—saktubhir 
juhoti; prajapater v4 etad ripam, yat saktavah; 
yat saktubhir juhdéti [5], praj4patim eva tat 
prinati.—masfisyair juhoti; sarvasim va etad 
devatanam ripdm, yan masfsyani; yan masé- 
syair juhéti, sarva eva tad devatah prinati.— 
priyangutandulair juhoti; priyanga ha vai nadmai 
'té; etair vai dev4 ASvasy4 ’hgani samadadhuh; 
yat priyangutandulair juhéti, A4Svasyai ’v4 ’hgani 
samdadhati.—dasa ‘nnani juhoti; daSaksara virat; 
virat krtsnasya ’nnadyasy4 ’varuddhyai [6]. 


[After the preliminary ceremonies, after the 
Diksa and the Upasad, the Soma-sacrifice of the 
ASvamedha takes place. There are three days 
of pressing. The first is an Agnistoma, that 
is a normal Soma-sacrifice, with some special 
modifications. During the following night, the 
Adhvaryu, with the help of thirty-five assistants, 
according to the Sitras, offers the Annahomas or 
food oblations. Cf. Ap. 20.10.5.] 

Prajapati distributed the sacrifices to the gods. 
He conferred the horse-sacrifice upon himself. 
The gods said to him: ‘‘This horse-sacrifice is 
indeed a sacrifice. Let us also have a share in 
it.” He gave them those (well known) Anna- 
homas (food oblations). He offered them. It 
is by means of them indeed that he pleased the 
gods.—Inasmuch as the Sacrificer (by the inter- 
position of the Adhvaryu and his assistants) 
offers the Annahomas, the Sacrificer, by means 
of these oblations, pleases the gods. 
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He offers clarified butter. Clarified butter is 
indeed a symbol (a form) of Agni. Inasmuch 
as he offers clarified butter, it is Agni indeed 
that he pleases. 

He offers honey. Honey is indeed a symbol 
of the great deity (Rudra). Inasmuch as he 
offers honey, it is the great deity indeed that he 
pleases. 

He offers grains (of rice). Grains (of rice) 
are indeed a symbol of the Vasus. Inasmuch as 
he offers grains (of rice), it is the Vasus indeed 
that he pleases. 

He offers flattened grains (of rice). Flattened 
grains (of rice) are indeed a symbol of the 
Rudras. Inasmuch as he offers flattened grains 
(of rice), it is the Rudras indeed that he pleases. 

He offers parched grains (of rice). Parched 
grains (of rice) are indeed a symbol of the 
Adityas. Inasmuch as he offers parched grains 
(of rice), it is the Adityas indeed that he pleases. 

He offers karambas (porridges of barley). 
Karambas are indeed a symbol of the Vive 
Devah. Inasmuch as he offers karambas, it is 
the ViSve Devah indeed that he pleases. 

He offers fried barley grains. Fried barley 
grains are indeed a symbol of the Naksatras (the 
Constellations). Inasmuch as he offers fried 
barley grains, it is the Naksatras indeed that he 
pleases. 

He offers groats of barley-meal. Groats of 
barley-meal are indeed a symbol of Prajapati. 
Inasmuch as he offers groats of barley-meal, it is 
Prajapati indeed that he pleases. 

He offers masusya grains (?). Masitsya grains 
are indeed a symbol of all deities. Inasmuch as 
he offers mastsya grains, it is all deities indeed 
that he pleases. 

He offers grains of priyangu (panic seed). 
These are priydnga (loving the limbs) indeed by 
name. By means of these indeed the gods (for- 
merly) joined the limbs of the horse together. 
Inasmuch as he offers grains of priyangu, he joins 
the limbs of the horse together. 

He offers ten different kinds of food. (For) 
the Viraj (-metre) consists of ten syllables; (and) 
the Viraj (-metre) (is used) for the sake of ob- 
taining all food. 


3.8.15 


prajapatir aSvamedham asrjata; tam srstamm 
raksamsy ajighariisan; sA et4én praj4patir nak- 
tamhomén apa$yat, tan ajuhot, tair vai sA yajiiad 
raksatisy Apahan; yan naktamhom4fi juhéti, 
yajnad eva tair yA4jamano raksaifisy A4pahanti.— 
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Ajyena juhoti; vajro va Ajyam; vajrenai ‘va 
yajnad raksaiisy Apahanti [1].—djyasya prati- 
padam karoti; prané v4 4jyam; mukhata ev4 ’sya 
pranam dadhati.—annahomén juhoti; S4riravad 
eva 'varundhe.—vyaty4asam juhoti; ubhayasy4 
’varuddhyai.—naktam juhoti, raksasim Apaha- 
tyai.—Ajyena ‘ntat6é juhoti [2]; prané v4 4jyam; 
ubhayata eva 'sya pranam dadhati, purdstac co 
*paristac ca.—ékasmai sv4hé 'ty dha; asminn 
eva loké pratitisthati; dvabhyam svahé ’ty aha; 
amusminn eva loké pratitisthati; ubhayor eva 
lokayoh pratitisthati, asmimés ca ’miismims ca.— 
Sataya svahé ‘ty dha; Sat4éyur vai ptrusah 
Sataviryah; 4yur eva viryam Avarundhe; sahas- 
raya svahé ’ty aha, 4yur vai sahdsram; 4yur ev4 
"varundhe.—sarvasmai svahé ‘ty aha; Aparimi- 
tam eva ’varundhe [3]. 











[The Annahomas must be offered during the 
night. | 

Prajapati created the horse-sacrifice. After it 
had been created, the Raksases (the demons) 
wished to destroy it. Prajapati then saw these 
night-oblations. He offered them, and by means 
of them he beat off the Raksases from the sac- 
rifice. Inasmuch as he (the Adhvaryu) offers 
night-oblations, the Sacrificer, by means of 
these oblations, beats off the Raksases from the 
sacrifice. 

He (the Adhvaryu) offers clarified butter. 
Clarified butter is indeed a thunderbolt. It is 
(consequently) by means of a thunderbolt that 
he (the Sacrificer) beats off the Raksases from 
the sacrifice. 

He (the Adhvaryu) gives priority to the clari- 
fied butter (he first offers clarified butter). 
Clarified butter is indeed the breath of life. 
From before (or in the beginning) he thus lays 
the breath of life into him (into the Sacrificer). 

He offers food oblations (Annahomas). He 
thus obtains (for the Sacrificer) what is cor- 
poreal. 

He makes offering (with clarified butter and 
with food) alternately, in order to obtain both 
(clarified butter and food, i.e. the breath of life 
and what is corporeal). 

{In the Taittiriya-Samhita there are ten Anu- 
vakas of formulas to be used for these oblations 
(TS. 7.2.11-20). According to Ap. 20.10.7, the 
Adhvaryus make offering with clarified butter 
while reciting the five odd numbered Anuvakas 
(11, 13, 15, 17, and 19), and they make offering 
with food (i.e. with the other substances) while 
reciting the five even numbered Anuvakas (12, 
14, 16, 18, and 20). That is to say they first 
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offer clarified butter and use the formulas of the 
1ith Anuvaka; after that they offer food obla- 
tions and use the formulas of the 12th Anuvaka; 
they then offer clarified butter again and use the 
formulas of the 13th Anuvaka; and so on.| 

He offers (these oblations) during the night 
in order to beat off the Raksases. 

He finally offers clarified butter. Clarified 
butter is indeed the breath of life. From both 
directions he thus lays the breath of life into 
him (into the Sacrificer), from before and from 
behind (at the beginning and at the end). 

(The Adhvaryu the formulas TS. 
7.2.11—20. | 

He (the Adhvaryu) says: “To one, svaha!” 
(TS. 7.2.11). (By means of that formula) he 
(the Sacrificer) establishes himself in this (terres- 
trial) world. 

He (the Adhvaryu) says: “To two, svaha!”’ 
(tbid.). (By means of that formula) he (the 
Sacrificer) establishes himself in yonder (heav- 
enly) world. He establishes himself in both 
worlds, in this and in yonder world. 

He (the Adhvaryu) “To a hundred, 
svaha!”’ (TS. 7.2.20). Man has indeed a hun- 
dred vital powers and a hundred energies. It is 
vital power indeed and energy that he (the Sacri- 
ficer) thus obtains. 

He (the Adhvaryu) says: “To a thousand, 
svaha!”’ (TS. 7.2.20). A thousand is indeed 
vital power. It is vital power indeed that he 
(the Sacrificer) thus obtains. 

He (the Adhvaryu) says: “To all, svaha!”’ 
(ibid.). (By means of that formula) he (the 
Sacrificer) obtains that which is unlimited. 


recites 


says: 


3.8.16 


praj4patim v4 esa ipsatf ‘ty ahuh, yo ’$vame- 
dhéna yAajata iti; 4tho ahuh, sdérvani bhitani 
'ti.—ékasmai svahé 'ty aha; prajdpatir v4 ékah; 


tam ev4 "’pnoti.—ékasmai sv4ha, dvabhyam 
svahé 'ty abhipirvam 4hutir juhoti; abhipirvam 
eva suvargam lokam eti.—ekottaram juhoti [1]; 
ekavad suvarg4m lokam eti.—samtatam 
juhoti, suvargdsya lokdésya sdmtatyai.—Sataya 
svahé ‘ty aha; Satayur vai ptirusah Satdaviryah; 
A4yur eva viryam Avarundhe; sahdsraya svahé 'ty 
aha; 4yur vai sahdsram; Ayur eva 'varundhe.— 
aytitaya svahia, niyitaya svaha, prayiitaya svahé 
‘ty aha [2]; traya imé lok4h; im4n eva lokdn 
Avarundhe.—érbudaya svahé ‘ty aha; vag va 
4rbudam; vacam ev4 'varundhe.—nyarbudaya 
svahé ‘ty aha; y6 vai vacé bhiimd, tan nyarbu- 
dam; vaca evA bhiimdnam Avarundhe.—samu- 


eva 
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draya sv4hé ty aha [3]; samudram eva ’’pnoti; 
madhyaya svahé 'ty aha; madhyam evA ’’pnoti; 
Aantaya svahé ’ty aha; 4ntam ev4 ’’pnoti; para- 
rdhaya svahé ’ty aha; parardham ev4 ’’pnoti.— 
usdse sv4ha, vylstyai sv4hé ’ty aha; ratrir v4 
usah, dhar vyustih; ahoratré ev4 ’varundhe; atho 
ahoratrayor eva pratitisthati.—t4 yad ubhayir 
diva va naktam va juhuy4t, ahoratré mohayet; 
usase sv4ha, vylstyai sv4ho ‘desyaté sv4ho 
‘dyaté sv4hé ‘ty Anudite juhoti; Gditaya svaha, 
suvargaya svaha, lokaya svahé 'ty tidite juhoti, 
ahoratrayor Avyatimohaya [4]. 


They say that whoever offers the horse-sacri- 
fice wishes to obtain Prajapati. But they also 
say that he wishes to obtain all beings. 

He (the Adhvaryu) says: ‘‘To one, svaha!”’ 
(TS. 7.2.11). One indeed is Prajapati. It is 
Prajapati indeed that he (the Sacrificer) thus 
obtains. 

Saying: “To one, svaha! To two, svaha!”’ 
(and so on), he (the Adhvaryu) offers these 
oblations in regular succession. It is in regular 
succession (progressively) indeed that he (the 
Sacrificer) thus attains the heavenly world. 

He (the Adhvaryu) offers (these oblations) 
successively increasing by one (the number ex- 
pressed in the formula). It is by one (ekavat) 
indeed that he (the Sacrificer) thus attains the 
heavenly world. 

He (the Adhvaryu) offers (these oblations) in 
a continuous way, in order to obtain (for the 
Sacrificer) the continuity (of the enjoyment) of 
the heavenly world. 

He (the Adhvaryu) says: ‘“‘To a hundred, 
svaha!”’ (TS. 7.2.20). Man has indeed a hun- 
dred vital powers and a hundred energies. It is 
vital power indeed and energy that he (the Sac- 
rificer) thus obtains. 

He (the Adhvaryu) says: “To a thousand, 
svaha!”’ (TS. 7.2.20). A thousand is indeed 
vital power. It is vital power indeed that he 
(the Sacrificer) thus obtains. 

He (the Adhvaryu) says: ‘To ten thousand, 
svaha!—To a hundred thousand, svaha!—To a 
million, svaha!’’ (ibid.). These worlds (earth, 
atmosphere and heaven) are three. (By means 
of these three formulas) he (the Sacrificer) ob- 
tains these three worlds. 

He (the Adhvaryu) says: “To ten million, 
svaha!”’ (zbid.). Ten million is indeed speech. 
It is speech indeed that he (the Sacrificer) thus 
obtains. 

He (the Adhvaryu) says: “To a hundred 
million, svaha!’’ (zbid.). A hundred million is 
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indeed the abundance of speech. It is the 
abundance of speech indeed that he (the Sacri- 
ficer) thus obtains. 

He (the Adhvaryu) says: “To a thousand 
million, svaha!”’ (ibid.). He (the Sacrificer) thus 
obtains a thousand million (goods). He (the 
Adhvaryu) says: ‘‘To ten thousand million, 
svaha!”’ (ibid.). He (the Sacrificer) thus obtains 
ten thousand million (goods). He (the Adhva- 
ryu) says: “To a hundred thousand million, 
svaha!”’ (ibid.). He (the Sacrificer) thus obtains 
a hundred thousand million (goods). He (the 
Adhvaryu) says: “To ten hundred thousand 
million, svaha!”’ (¢bid.). He (the Sacrificer) thus 
obtains ten hundred thousand million (goods). 

He (the Adhvaryu) says: ‘“To Dawn, svaha!— 
To Day-break, svaha!’’ (zbid.). Dawn is (still) 
the night indeed. And day-break is (already) 
the day. He (the Sacrificer) thus obtains day 
and night. And he establishes himself in day 
and night. 

[With the formulas ‘‘To Dawn, svaha!—To 
Day-break, svaha!—To him that will rise, svaha!”’ 
etc. (TS. 7.2.20), the Adhvaryu offers seven 
oblations. | 

If he (the Adhvaryu) were to offer these obla- 
tions, which are of two kinds, either (all) by day 
or (all) by night, he would confound day and 
night with one another. With “To Dawn, 
svaha!—To Day-break, svaha!—To him that 
will rise, svaha!—To him that is rising, svaha!”’ 
he offers before the sun has risen. With ‘To 
him that has risen, svaha!—To Heaven, svaha!— 
To the world, svaha!’’ he offers when the sun has 
risen. (This is done) in order to avoid confusion 
between day and night. 


3.8.17 


vibhfr matr4, prabhéh pitré ’ty aSvanam4ni 
juhoti; ubhayor evai ‘nam lokayor namadhéyam 
gamayati.—dyandaya svaha, prayandya svahé ’ty 
uddravafi juhoti; sarvam evdi ’nam Askannam 
suvargam lokam gamayati.—agnaye svaha, sé- 
maya sv4hé ’ti pirvahom4fi juhoti; pfirva eva 
dvisantam bhratrvyam Atikramati.—prthivyai 
svaha ’ntariksaya svahé ’ty aha; yatha-yajar evai 
’tat.—agnaye sv4ha, sOmaya sv4hé ’ti pirva- 
diks4 juhoti; pirva eva dvis4ntam bhratrvyam 
Atikramati [1].—prthivy4i svaha ’ntdriksaya 
sv4hé ’ty ekavimSinim diks4m juhoti; ékaviti- 
Satir vai devalokaéh, dvadaSa m4sah, pdafica rta- 
vah, traya imé loka4h, asA4v Aditya ekavimsah, 
esa suvarg6 lokah, suvargasya lokasya samastyai. 
—bhtivo devanam karmané ’ty rtudiks4 juhoti; 
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rtéiin eva ’smai kalpayati.—agnaye svaha, vayave 
svahé ti juhoty Anantarityai [2].—arvan yajiiah 
samkramatv ity 4ptir juhoti, suvargdsya lokasy4 
"ptyai.—bhitam, bhavyam, bhavisyad {ti pary- 
aptir juhoti, suvargdsya lokasya paryaptyai.— 
4 me grha bhavantv ity abhdr juhoti, suvargdsya 
lokaésy4 "*bhityai.—agnina tapé ’nvabhavad ity 
anubhir juhoti, suvargdsya lokasy4 ’nubhityai. 
—svaha "dhim, Adhitaya svahé ’ti sAmastani 
vai$vadevani juhoti; samastam eva dvis4ntam 
bhratrvyam Atikramati [3].—dadbhydh svdéha, 
hanibhyam svahé ’ty angahom4f juhoti; Ange- 
ange vai plrusasya papmé 'paslistah; Angad- 
angad evai ‘nam papmdanas téna muficati.— 
anjyetaya svaha, krsndya svaha, $vetaya svahé 
‘ty a$variip4ni juhoti; ripair evai ‘nam samar- 
dhayati.—ésadhibhyah svaha, mfilebhyah svahé 
ty osadhihomén juhoti; dvayyé vA ésadhayah, 
plspebhyo ‘ny4h phdlam grhnanti, mifilebhyo 
’ny4h; t4 evé ’bhayir 4varundhe [4].—vanaspati- 
bhyah sv4hé ’ti vanaspatihom4af juhoti, drany- 
asya ’nnddyasy4 ’varuddhyai.—mesas tva paca- 
tair avatv ity A4pavydni juhoti; prandé vai dev 
Aapavyah; pranan eva ’varundhe.—kfpyabhyah 
svaha 'dbhydh svahé ’ty ap4m hémaf juhoti; 
apst v4 4pah; 4nnam vi 4pah; adbhyé v4 4annam 
jayate; yad ev4 ‘dbhyé ’nnam jayate, tad Ava- 
rundhe [5]. 


[During the night-service the Adhvaryu (along 
with his assistants) also offers oblations with 
formulas already used or to be used later, i.e. 
with the formulas of the following sections of the 
Taittiriya-Samhita: 7.1.12.a; 7.1.13-18; 7.1.20; 
7.3.11-20; 7.4.12-14; 7.4.16-17; 7.4.21-22; 7.5. 
11-12; 7.5.16-18; 7.5.20; 7.5.23; with the for- 
mula “‘To the Past, svaha! To the Future, 
svaha!”’ of Tait.-Br. 3.8.18.5; and with TS. 
4.6.7-9. After that, during the last part of the 
night, he again uses the formulas of TS. 7.2.11—20 
and repeats them until dawn when he offers with 
“To Dawn, svaha!” and the six following for- 
mulas. Cf. Ap. 20.10.8; 20.11 and 20.12.] 

With ‘Powerful by thy mother, mighty by 
thy father’ (TS. 7.1.12.a) he (the Adhvaryu) 
offers the oblations called ‘‘the Names of the 
horse’ (aSvandmdni). He thus makes him (the 
Sacrificer) understand the names of both worlds 
(earth which is called the mother, and heaven 
which is called the father of the horse). 

With ‘‘To the arrival, svaha!—To the depar- 
ture, svaha!”’ etc. (TS. 7.1.13) he (the Adhvaryu) 
offers the oblations called ‘‘the Courses’ (uddra- 
vin). He thus causes him (the horse) to go to 
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heaven as a complete and unsplit (not lost) 
oblation. 

With “To Agni, svaha!—To Soma, svaha!”’ 
etc. (TS. 7.1.14) he (the Adhvaryu) offers the 
oblations called ‘“‘the First Oblations’”’ (parva- 
homdn). Being the first indeed, he (the Sacri- 
ficer) thus overcomes the rival who hates him. 

He (the Adhvaryu) then recites: ““To the 
arth, svaha!—To the Atmosphere, svaha!”’ etc. 
(TS. 7.1.15). This (i.e. the meaning of this) is 
according to the text (of the TS.). 

With ‘‘To Agni, svaha!—To Soma, svaha!’’ 
etc. (TS. 7.1.16) he (the Adhvaryu) offers the 
oblations called ‘‘the First Initiations’’ (pirva- 
diksdh). Being the first indeed, he (the Sacri- 
ficer) thus overcomes the rival who hates him. 

With “To the Earth, svaha!—To the Atmos- 
phere, svaha!”’ etc. (TS. 7.1.17) he (the Adhva- 
ryu) offers (the oblations called) ‘‘the Initiation 
composed of twenty-one parts’ (ekavimisinim 
diksim). ‘Twenty-one indeed the divine 
(superior) worlds: the (worlds of the) twelve 
months, the (worlds of the) five seasons, these 
three worlds (i.e. the earth, the atmosphere and 
the sky), and yonder sun as the twenty-first. 
This is the heavenly world. It is in order to 
obtain the heavenly world (for the Sacrificer) 
(that the Adhvaryu offers these oblations). 

With ‘“Thou hast come into being by the work 
of the gods,” etc. (TS. 7.1.18) he (the Adhvaryu) 
offers the oblations called “the Initiations by 
means of the (rtudiksah). He (the 
Adhvaryu) thus makes the seasons favorable to 
him (to the Sacrificer). 

He (the Adhvaryu) then offers with: ‘“To Agni, 
svaha!—To Vayu, svaha!” etc. (TS. 7.1.20), for 
the non-interruption (of the sacrifice or of the 
Sacrificer’s prosperity). 

With “Let the sacrifice come forward,” etc. 
(TS. 7.3.11) he (the Adhvaryu) then offers the 
oblations called ‘‘Obtainments” (@ptih), in order 
to obtain (for the Sacrificer) the heavenly world. 

With ‘“‘The past, the present, the future,” etc. 
(TS. 7.3.12) he then offers the oblations called 
‘Acquisitions’ (parydptih), in order to acquire 
(for the Sacrificer) the heavenly world. 

With ‘May a house be mine,” etc. (TS. 7.3.13) 
he then offers the oblations called ‘‘Near Pres- 
(abhih), in order to obtain (for the Sac- 
rificer) the near presence of the heavenly world. 

With “By fire he seized heat (tapas),”’ etc. 
(TS. 7.3.14) he then offers the oblations called 
‘“Seizures’’ (anubhih), in order to seize (for the 
Sacrificer) the heavenly world. 
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With “Svaha! Meditation!—To that medi- 
tated upon, svaha!” etc. (TS. 7.3.15) he (the 
Adhvaryu) then offers ‘“‘the united oblations to 
the ViSve Devah’’ (samastdni vaisvadevant). 
Wholly (samastam) indeed he (the Sacrificer) 
thus overcomes the rival who hates him. 

With “To the teeth, svaha!—To the jaws, 
svaha!”’ etc. (TS. 7.3.16) he then offers ‘‘the 
oblations to the parts of the (victim’s) body”’ 
(angahomadn). To every part of the body of 
man, indeed, evil clings. In every part of the 
body, indeed, he (the Adhvaryu), by means of 
these oblations, liberates him (the Sacrificer) 
from evil. 

With “To the glossy and variegated one, 
svaha!”’ etc. (TS. 7.3.17) and with ‘‘To the black 
one, svaha!—To the white one, svaha!”’ etc. (TS. 
7.3.18) he offers ‘‘the (oblations to the) beautiful 
aspects of the horse’ (aSvaripdni). He (the 
Adhvaryu) thus provides him (the Sacrificer) 
with beautiful aspects (with beauty). 

With “To the plants, svaha!—To the roots, 
svaha!”’ etc. (TS. 7.3.19) he (the Adhvaryu) 
offers ‘‘the. oblations to the plants’’ (osadhiho- 
man). Of two kinds indeed are the plants. One 
kind receives fruit from flowers, the other kind 
from roots. The plants of both kinds, indeed, 
he (the Adhvaryu) obtains (for the Sacrificer) 
(by means of these oblations). 

With “To the trees, svaha!”’ etc. (TS. 7.3.20) 
he (the Adhvaryu) offers “the oblations to the 
trees’’ (vanaspatihomadn). (This is done) in order 
to obtain (for the Sacrificer) the food produced 
in the forest. 

With “Let the ram aid (avatu) thee with 
cooked food,’ etc. (TS. 7.4.12) he offers ‘‘the 
oblations to those who do not need any aid (?)”’ 
(apavyadnt). The gods that do not need any aid 
(2) (apdvyah) are the vital breaths. He (the 
Adhvaryu) thus obtains the vital breaths (for 
the Sacrificer). 

With “To the waters of wells, svaha!”’ etc. 
(TS. 7.4.13) and with “To the waters, svaha!”’ 
etc. (TS. 7.4.14) he offers “the oblations to the 
waters.’” In the waters, indeed, are the waters; 
and the waters are food; and food is born of the 
waters. It is the food that is born of the waters, 
indeed, that he (the Adhvaryu) obtains (for the 
Sacrificer) (by means of these oblations). 


3.8.18 


Ambhamsi juhoti; ayam vai loké '’mbhafisi, 
tasya vasavé ‘dhipatayah, agnir jydétih; yad 
Ambhamsi juhéti, imam eva lokam Avarundhe, 
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vasinam sAyujyam gagchati, agnim jyétir 4va- 
rundhe.—nabhamsi juhoti; antaériksam vai na- 
bhamsi [1], tasya rudra Adhipatayah, vaydir 
jy6tih; yan ndbhamsi juhéti, antariksam ey4 
’varundhe, rudranam s4yujyam gacchati, vayim 
jyétir Avarundhe.—méahamsi juhoti; asdu vai 
lok6é mahaimsi, tasya "'dity4 A4dhipatayah, sfryo 
jyotih [2]; yan méahamsi juhdéti, amtim eva 
lokam avarundhe, adity4nam sAyujyam gacchati, 
siryam jyétir 4varundhe.—ndmo rajie, namo 
varunayé ‘ti yavy4ni juhoti, annddyasy4 'varud- 
dhyai.—mayobhiar vAato abhi vata ’sra iti gavy4ni 
juhoti, paSinam Avaruddhyai.—prandaya svaha, 
vyanaya svahé ’ti samtatihom4f juhoti, suvar- 
gasya lokasya samtatyai [3].—sitaya sv4h4 ’sitaya 
svahé ’ti pramuktir juhoti, suvargdsya lokdsya 
pramuktyai.—prthivyai svaha ’ntariksaya svahé 
ty aha; yatha-yajir evai ’tat.—datvdte sv4ha 
‘dantakaya svahé ’ti Sarirahom4fi juhoti; pitr- 
lokam eva tair yajamané ’varundhe.—kas tva 
yunakti, sa tva yunaktv iti paridhin yunakti; 
imé vai lokah paridhayah; im4n ev4 ’smai lokan 
yunakti, suvargdsya lokasya sdmastyai [4].— 
yah pranat6, ya 4tmada iti mahim4nau juhoti; 
suvarg6 vai loké mahah; suvarg4m eva tabhyam 
lokam yajamané ’varundhe.—Aé brahman brah- 
man6 brahmavarcasi jayatam iti samastani brah- 
mavarcasani juhoti; brahmavarcasam eva tair 
yajamané ’varundhe.—jajii bijam iti juhoty 
anantarityai.—agndye sadmanamat, prthivydi 
samanamad iti samnatihom4f juhoti, suvargasya 
lokasya samnatya'.—bhiitaya svaha, bhavisyaté 
svahé ’ti bhitabhavydu hémau juhoti; ayam vai 
lok6 bhitam [5], as4u bhavisyat; andyor eva 
lokayoh pratitisthati, sarvasy4 ’’ptyai, sarvasy4 
‘varuddhyai.—yad Akrandah prathamdam jaya- 
mana ity aSvastomfyam juhoti, sarvasy4 ’’ptyai, 
sarvasya jityai.—sarvam eva téna ’’pnoti, sarvam 
javati, yO ’$vamedhéna ydjate, yA u cai ’nam 
evam véda.—yajfiam rdksafiisy ajighaiiisan, sa 
etén prajdpatir naktamhomA4n apa§gyat, tan aju- 
hot, tair vai s4 yajfiad raksatisy 4pahan; yan 
naktamhoméf juhéti, yajiad eva tair y4jamano 
raksaiisy 4pahanti.—usase sv4ha, vylstyai svahé 
‘ty antaté juhoti, suvargdsya lokasya sdmastyai 


(6]. 


(With “ambhobhyah svaha”’ [TS. 7.4.14 in 
fine]) he (the Adhvaryu) offers the oblation to 
the waters of the earth (ambhamsi). The waters 
of the earth are this world forsooth; and the 
rulers of this world are the Vasus; and its light 
is Agni (the Fire). Inasmuch as he (the Adhva- 
ryu) offers the oblation to the waters of the 
earth, he (the Sacrificer) obtains this world, and 
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he attains intimate union with the Vasus, and he 
obtains Agni (the Fire) as light. 

(With ‘“‘nabhobhyah svaha’’ [ibid.]) he (the 
Adhvaryu) offers the oblation to the waters of 
the atmosphere (nabhamsi). The waters of the 
atmosphere are the atmosphere forsooth; and the 
rulers of the atmosphere are the Rudras; and its 
light is Vayu (the Wind). Inasmuch as he (the 
Adhvaryu) offers the oblation to the waters of 
the atmosphere, he (the Sacrificer) obtains the 
atmosphere, he attains intimate union with the 
Rudras, and he obtains Vayu (the Wind) as light. 

(With ‘‘mahobhyah svaha’’ [ibid.|) he (the 
Adhvaryu) offers the oblation to the waters of 
the sky (mahdmisi). The waters of the sky are 
yonder world forsooth; and the rulers of yonder 
world are the Adityas; and its light is Siirya (the 
Sun). Inasmuch as he (the Adhvaryu) offers 
the oblation to the waters of the sky, he (the 
Sacrificer) obtains yonder world, he attains inti- 
mate union with the Adityas, and he obtains 
Sirya (the Sun) as light. 

With “Homage to the king!—Homage to 
Varuna!” etc. (TS. 7.4.16) he (the Adhvaryu) 
offers ‘‘the oblations relating to barley”’ (yavydni), 
in order to obtain food (for the Sacrificer). 

With ‘Let the healing wind blow upon our 
cows,” etc. (TS. 7.4.17) he (the Adhvaryu) offers 
“the oblations relating to the cows’’ (gavydnzt), 
in order to obtain cattle (for the Sacrificer). 

With ‘‘To the out-breath, svaha'—To the 
middle breath, svaha!”’ etc. (TS. 7.4.21) he (the 
Adhvaryu) offers ‘‘the oblations of continuity” 
(samtatihoman). (This is done) for the (eternal) 
continuity of the heavenly world. 

With ‘To the bound one, svaha!—To the un- 
bound one, svaha!’’ etc. (TS. 7.4.22) he (the 
Adhvaryu) offers (the oblations called) ‘‘the lib- 
erations’ (pramuktih). (This is done) for the 
liberation of the heavenly world (i.e. for the 
liberation of the Sacrificer in the heavenly world). 

He (the Adhvaryu) (then offers the following 
oblations, and) recites: ‘“To the Earth, svaha!— 
To the Atmosphere, svaha!’’ etc. (TS. 7.5.11). 
This (i.e. the meaning of these oblations and 
these formulas) is according to the text (of the 
TS.). 

With ‘To the toothed, svaha!—To the tooth- 
less, svaha!”’ etc. (TS. 7.5.12) he (the Adhvaryu) 
then offers ‘“‘the oblations to the body” (Sarira- 
homan). By means of these oblations the Sacri- 
ficer obtains the world of the Ancestors. 

With ‘“‘Who yokes thee?—Let him yoke thee,” 
etc. (TS. 7.5.13) he (the Adhvaryu) yokes the 
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Paridhis (i.e. the three enclosing sticks of the 


sacred fire). (According to Sayana, he touches 
the Paridhis with the hand.) The Paridhis are 
these (three) worlds (earth, atmosphere, and 
heaven) forsooth. It is these (three) worlds 
indeed that (by means of these formulas) he (the 
Adhvaryu) yokes for him (for the Sacrificer), in 
order to obtain (for him) the heavenly world. 

With ‘‘He who is the sole lord of the world 
which breathes,”’ etc. (TS. 7.5.16) and with ‘‘He 
who is the giver of the soul,” etc. (TS. 7.5.17) he 
(the Adhvaryu) then offers the two oblations 
called Mahiman (Greatness). Heaven is great- 
It is heaven indeed that by means 
of these two (oblations) the Sacrificer obtains. 

With ‘In the priesthood may the Brahmana 
be born endowed with spiritual lustre,”’ etc. (TS. 
7.5.18), he (the Adhvaryu) offers “the united 
oblations relating to spiritual lustre’’ (samastani 
brahmavarcasdnt). It is spiritual lustre indeed 
that by means of these (oblations) the Sacrificer 
obtains. 

With “May the seed be living,” etc. (TS. 
7.5.20) he (the Adhvaryu) offers oblations for 
the continuity (of the Sacrificer’s prosperity). 

With ‘“*To Agni he made obeisance,” etc. (TS. 
7.5.23), he (the Adhvaryu) offers ‘‘the obeisance 
oblations” (samnatihomdn), in order to obtain 
the favor of the heavenly world (?) (suvargasya 
lokasya samnatyat). 

With ‘To the Past, svaha!—To the Future, 
svaha!"’ he (the Adhvaryu) offers the oblations 
to the Past and the Future. The Past is this 
world forsooth, and the Future is yonder world. 
It is in these two worlds indeed that (by means 
of these oblations) he (the Sacrificer) establishes 
himself. (This is done) in order to acquire 
everything, in order to obtain everything. 

With ‘‘When first thou didst neigh at thy 
birth,” etc. (TS. 4.6.7), he (the Adhvaryu) offers 
(the oblations called) ‘the praise of the horse’’ 


ness forsooth. 


(asvastomiyam), in order to acquire everything, 
in order to conquer everything (for the Sacri- 
ficer). Whosoever offers the horse-sacrifice and 
thus knows it, he acquires everything indeed by 
means of that, he conquers everything. 

[After these oblations, during the rest of the 
night, the Adhvaryu, along with his assistants, 
again offers oblations with the formulas of TS. 


7.2.11-20: “To one, svaha! ... To hundred 
thousand million, svaha!’’ and repeats them until 
dawn. |] 


The Raksases (the demons) wished to destroy 
the sacrifice. Prajapati then saw these night 
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oblations. He offered them and, by means of 
them, he beat off the Raksases. Inasmuch as 
he (the Adhvaryu) offers night oblations, the 
Sacrificer, by means of these oblations, beats off 
the Raksases from the sacrifice. 

Finally (at dawn) he (the Adhvaryu) offers 
oblations with the formulas: ‘‘To Dawn, svaha! 
—To Day-break, svaha!”’ (TS. 7.2.20, in fine) in 
order to obtain the heavenly world. 


3.8.19 

ekayiipo vai ’kadaSini va, anyésam yajnanam 
yipa bhavanti; ekavimSiny aSvamedhasya, su- 
vargasya lokasya ‘bhijityai.—bailvé va khadiré 
va palas6 va, anyésdim yajiiakratindm yipa 
bhavanti; rajjudala ékavimSatyaratnir aSvame- 
dhasya, suvargdsya lokdésya sdmastyai.—n4 
‘nyésam paSiindm tejany4 (?) (corr.: tedany4) 
avadyanti, Aavadyanty aSvasya |1], papm4a vai 
tejani (?) (corr.: tedani), papmané ’pahatyai.— 
plaksaSakh4yam anyésam pasiinadm avadyanti, 
vetasaSakhayam ASvasya, apstiyonir v4 A$vah, 
apsuj6 vetasdh, sv4 eva ’sya yénav Avadyati.— 
yapesu gramy4n paSfn niyufijanti, adrokésv 
aranyan dharayanti, paSinaém vy4vrttyai.—a 
gramyan pagal labhante, pra "'ranydnt srjanti, 
papman6 'pahatyai [2]. 


{On the Upavasatha-day, i.e. on the day pre- 
ceding the first day of pressing, and consequently 
before the performance of the rites described in 
3.8.14-18, the sacrificial stakes must be set up 
on the sacrificial ground. | 

For the other sacrifices, the sacrificial stakes 
are either one sacrificial stake or a series of 
eleven. For the horse-sacrifice, there is a series 
of twenty-one (sacrificial stakes). The purpose 
of this is to conquer the heavenly world. 

For the other sacrificial ceremonies, the sacri- 
ficial stakes are either a stake of bilva (Aegle 
Marmelos) wood, or a stake of khadira (Acacia 
Catechu) wood, or a stake of palasa (Butea 
Frondosa) wood. For the horse-sacrifice, the 
(central) sacrificial stake is a stake of rajjudala 
(Cordia Latifolia) wood, twenty-one cubits long. 
(The purpose of this is) to obtain the heavenly 
world. 

(On the second day of pressing, when the horse 
and the other animals have been killed, the 
assistants of the Adhvaryu take the blood of the 
horse and cook it. Of this blood they make 
sacrificial portions. After that, they cut the 
flesh of the victims into pieces. | 

Of the blood (tedanyadh) of the other animals 
they make no sacrificial portions. Of that of 
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the horse they make’ sacrificial portions. The 
blood (tedani) is evil forsooth. (They do this) 
in order to beat off evil. 

Of (the flesh of) the other animals they make 
portions on a plaksa (Ficus Infectoria) twig. 
Of (the flesh of) the horse they make portions 
on arattan twig. The horse was produced from 
the womb of the waters forsooth. And the 
rattan is born of the waters. (Inasmuch as he 
cuts the flesh of the horse into pieces on a rattan 
twig) he (the carver) makes portions of him (i.e. 
of the horse) in his (maternal) womb. 

[On the same day but, of course, before the 
performance of the rites which have just been 
referred to, the tame animals which must be 
immolated, and the wild animals which must be 
released, have been brought on the sacrificial 
ground. | 

They bind the tame animals to the sacrificial 
stakes, (but) they keep the wild animals in the 
intermediate spaces (of the stakes). (This is 
done) for the purpose of distinguishing the 
animals. 

They immolate the tame animals, (but) they 
release the wild animals. (This is done) in order 
to beat off evil. 


3.8.20 


rajjudalam agnisth4m minoti, bhrinahaty4ya 
Apahatyai.—pautudravav abhito bhavatah, pi- 
nyasya gandhasy4 ’varuddhyai; bhrinahaty4m 
ev4 ’smad apahatya, pinyena gandhéno 'bhaya- 
tah parigrhnati.—sad bailv4 bhavanti, brahma- 
varcasdsy4 ‘’varuddhyai.—sat khadiradh, téjasé 
‘varuddhyai [1].—sat palas4h, somapithasy4 
’'varuddhyai.—ékavimSatih s4mpadyante, éka- 
vimSatir vai devalok4h, dv4daSa m4sah, pajica 
rtavah, traya imé lokah, as4v adityé ekavimsd4h, 
esa suvarg6 lokah, suvargasya lokasya samastyai. 
—Satam paSavo bhavanti [2], Satayuh ptrusah 
Saténdriyah, 4yusy evé ‘ndriyé pratitisthati.— 
sarvam v4 aSvamedhy 4pnoti, Aparimita bha- 
vanti, Aparimitasy4 ’varuddhyai.—brahmavadino 
vadanti, kasmat satyat, daksinatd ’nyésam pasi- 
nam avadyanti, uttaraté ’$vasyé ’ti; varundéd va 
a$vah [3], es4 vai varunasya dik, svayam eva 
‘sya diSy Avadyati; yad ftaresim paSiindm ava- 
dyati, Satadevatyam tén4 ’varundhe.—cité ’gnav 
Adhi vaitasé katé ‘$vam cinoti; apstiyonir va 
a$vah, apsuj6 vetasdh, sva evdi ‘nam ydnau 
pratistnapayati.—purastat pratyaficam tiparam 
cinoti, paSc4t pracinam gomrgdam [4]; pranapa- 
nav ev4 ‘smint samydaficau dadhati.—Asvam 
tiparam gomrgam iti sarvahita eta juhoti, 
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esim lokaénam abhijityaii—atmana ‘bhijuhoti, 
sitmanam evai ‘naif satanum karoti.—s4tma 
‘mtismil loké bhavati, ya evam véda; Aatho 
vasor ev4 dhéram tén4 ’varundhe.—iluvardaya 
svaha, balivardaya svahé ‘ty aha; samvatsaré 
va iluvardah, parivatsar6é balivardah, samvat- 
sarad eva parivatsarad 4yur Avarundhe; 4yur 
eva ’smin dadhati; tasmad aSvamedhayaAaji jarasa 
visrasa ’mtim lokam eti [5]. 





[On the Upavasatha-day, i.e. on the day pre- 
ceding the first day of pressing, the sacrificial 
stakes must be set up on the sacrificial ground. | 

One sets up the stake of rajjudala wood near 
the fire (i.e. directly in front of the eastern side 
of the great fire-altar on which the Ahavaniya 
fire has been placed). (This is done) in order 
to beat off (the evil produced by) the sin of 
killing an embryo. 

Two stakes of pitudru (Pinus Deodora) wood 
stand on both sides of this stake (i.e. one on the 
right and one on the left side). (This is done) 
in order to obtain pure fragrance (for the Sacri- 
ficer). Having beaten off from him (from the 
Sacrificer) (the evil produced by) the sin of kill- 
ing an embryo, one (thus) surrounds him on both 
sides with pure fragrance. 

Six stakes of bilva wood stand (on both sides 
of these first three stakes, i.e. three on the right 
and three on the left side). (This is done) in 
order to obtain spiritual lustre (for the Sacrificer). 

Six stakes of khadira wood (stand on both 
sides of the nine stakes already mentioned, i.e. 
three on the right and three on the left side). 
(This is done) in order to obtain vital power (for 
the Sacrificer). 

Six stakes of palaSa wood (stand on both sides 
of the fifteen stakes already mentioned, i.e. three 
on the right and three on the left side). (This 
is done) in order to obtain the drinking of Soma 
(for the Sacrificer). 

They amount to twenty-one (stakes). Twen- 
ty-one indeed are the divine (superior) worlds; 
(they are:) the (worlds of the) twelve months, 
the (worlds of the) five seasons, these three worlds 
(i.e. the earth, the atmosphere, and the sky), and 
yonder sun as the twenty-first. This is the 
heavenly world. It is in order to obtain the 
heavenly world (for the Sacrificer) (that they set 
up twenty-one stakes). 

[On the second day of pressing, the tame ani- 
mals, which will be immolated, and the wild 
animals, which will be released, are brought to 
the sacrificial ground. | 
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(According to some authorities) there are one 
hundred victims. Man has indeed a hundred 
vital powers and a hundred energies. (Inasmuch 
as there are one hundred victims) he (the Sacri- 
ficer) establishes himself in vital power and energy. 

(But) the man who offers the horse-sacrifice 
obtains everything forsooth. (Therefore) the 
number of the victims is unlimited. (The pur- 
pose of this is) to obtain unlimited (goods) (for 
the Sacrificer). 

{When the victims have been immolated, the 
assistants of the Adhvaryu make sacrificial por- 
tions of their flesh. | 

The expounders of the Veda say: ‘For what 
reason do they cut the portions (of the flesh) of 
the other victims south (of the fire-altar), but 
the portions (of the flesh) of the horse north (of 
the fire-altar)?’’ The horse belongs to Varuna 
forsooth. And that quarter (the northern quar- 
ter) is the quarter of Varuna. It is in the horse’s 
own quarter indeed that he (the Sacrificer, by 
the interposition of the Adhvaryu and his assist- 
ants,) cuts the portions (of the horse’s flesh). 
(And) inasmuch as he (by the interposition of 
the Adhvaryu and his assistants) cuts portions 
(of the flesh) of the other victims, he obtains the 
reward of a sacrifice offered to a hundred deities 
(Satadevatyam). 

(After the sacrificial portions of the horse’s 
flesh have been cut) he (the Adhvaryu, with the 
help of his assistants,) arranges in order (the 
portions of) the horse, above the fire-altar, on a 
mat of rattan. The horse was produced from 
the womb of the waters forsooth. And the 
rattan is born of the waters. (Inasmuch as he 
places the portions of the horse on a rattan mat) 
he established him (the horse) in his own (mater- 
nal) womb. 

East (of the portions of the horse) he (the 
Adhvaryu, with the help of his assistants,) 
arranges in order (the portions of) the hornless 
he-goat so that its head is turned westward. 
West (of the portions of the horse) he arranges 
in order (the portions of) the gomrga (gayal) in 
such a way that its head is turned eastward. 
(By so doing) he brings together in him (i.e. in 
the horse) the out-breath and the in-breath. 

He (the Adhvaryu, with the help of his assist- 
ants,) throws into the fire (the portions of) the 
horse, the hornless he-goat and the gomrga as 
(three) completely offered oblations. (This is 
done) in order to conquer these (three) worlds 
(earth, atmosphere and heaven) (for the Sac- 
rificer). 
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Upon (the horse), he (the Adhvaryu) (sym- 
bolically) makes oblation of the (horse’s) Self 
(probably, by pouring clarified butter into the 
fire). He (thus) endows him (the horse) with 
the (horse’s) Self, with his own living body.—He 
(the Sacrificer), who thus knows, becomes en- 
dowed with his own Self (with his own living 
body), in yonder world. And by that (by the 
performance of that rite) he obtains the stream 
of wealth. 

He (the Adhvaryu) says: ‘‘To Iluvarda, svaha! 
—To Balivarda, svaha!”’ Iluvarda is the Sam- 
vatsara year forsooth. And Balivarda is the 
Parivatsara year. From the Samvatsara year 
and from the Parivatsara year he (the Adhvaryu) 
thus obtains vital power (for the Sacrificer). It 
is vital power he bestows on him. And there- 
fore it is (only) in consequence of old age and 
decrepitude that he who offers the horse-sacrifice 
goes to yonder world.°® 

®A Note on Jluvérda and Balivérda. These two words 
are almost certainly Middle Indic words. According to 
the text of Tait.-Br. 3.8.20.5, Iluvdrda is the name of the 
Samvatsara year, and Balivdrda the name of the Pari- 
vatsara year, and I assume that iluvdrda is the Middle 
Indic word corresponding to Sanskrit *rtuvarta “the revo- 
lution of the seasons,’’ and that balivdrda is the Middle 
Indic word corresponding to Sanskrit parivarta ‘‘the re- 
volving year.’’ Rtuvarta is not attested, but rtuvrtti is 
attested in lexicons, and rtuindm parivartah is attested in 
the Ramayana (2.105.23). 

A. tluvdrda = rtuvarta. 

1. Initial r>z, as in (Ardha-Magadhi) iddhi = rddhi; 
ist = $i. 

2. t>t>d>1>/ after r, as in (Magadhi) kala or kala = 
krta; mala or mala = mrta (cf. Pischel, Grammatik der 
Prakrit-Sprachen, § 244). According to Dr. Tedesco, the 
cerebralization after r is assured, and there are examples 
of 1 from ¢, t in the Satapathabrahmana, e.g. dbild = dvrtta 
(cf. JAOS 67: 92b, 1947). 

3. rt>tt>dd>rd. The sonorization of ¢ normally occurs 
only when it is intervocalic. But, according to Dr. 
Tedesco’s suggestion, it is probable that -varta >-vatta; 
that -vatta >-vadda with sonorization of the geminate (cf. 
Language 22: 192, §17, 1946, and JAOS 65: 97, 1945); 
and that -varda is a sanskritization of -vadda. 

B. balivarda = parivarta. 

1. Initial p>b. This seems difficult, for there is no 
example of initial p>b in Middle Indic. But, under a 
special condition, before internal dd, the sonorization of 
an initial consonant seems to be quite possible and even 
probable, for (Br.) garta ‘‘a hole’”’ is certainly identical 
with (RV) karta ‘‘a hole.”” The g of garta probably arose 
in *kadda (= karta). 

2. Medial r>/, as in 
muhala = mukhara. 

In Tait.-Br. 3.8.20.5, the identity of balivarda with 
parivarta in the meaning ‘‘year, the Parivatsara year”’ 
indubitable. But balivarda also occurs in the 
Satapathabrahmana and in the Sankhayana Grhyasitra; 
as its Pali equivalent balivadda occurs in the Buddhist 


(Magadhi) dalidda = daridra; 


seems 
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3.8.21 


‘gnir bhavati, ekavimsS4h stémah, 
ékavimSatir yipah.—yatha v4 4$va varsabha 
va vfsanah saifisphuréran, evam etat st6mah 
saiisphurante, yad ekavimiS4h; té yat samrcché- 
ran, hanyéta ’sya yajiidh.—dvadaSA ev4 ’gnih 
syad ity ahuh, dvadaSdh st6émah [1], ékadasa 
yapah.—yad dvadasd ’gnir bhavati, dvaddasa 
masah samvatsar4h, samvatsarénai ’v4 ’sma 
annam Avarundhe.—yad ddéSa yipa bhavanti, 
daSaksara viradt, 4nnam virat, virajai ’v4 ’nn4- 
dyam avarundhe; sa ekadaS4h, stana eva ’syai 
sah [2], duha evai ’nadm téna.—tad ahuh, yad 
dvadaS6 ‘’gnih syad, dvadaSd4h st6éma ékadasa 
yipah, yatha sthfrina yayat, tadfk tat.—eka- 
vimSa ev ‘gnih syad ity Aahuh, ekavithisdah 
st6émah, ékavimSatir yipah; yatha prdastibhir 
yati, tadfg eva tat [3].—y6 v4 a$vamedhé tisrah 
kaktibho véda, kakid dha r4jiam bhavati; eka- 
vim$6 ’gnir bhavati, ekavimSah st6mah, ékaviti- 
Satir yipah; et4 v4 aSvamedhé tisr4h kakibhah; 
ya evam véda, kaktid dha r4jiam bhavati.—y6 
va aSvamedhé trini Sirs4ni véda, Siro ha rajiam 
bhavati; ekavimSo ‘gnir bhavati, ekavitnsah 
st6mah, ékavimisatir yipah; etani va aSvamedhé 
trini Sirs4ni; y4é evam véda, Siro ha rajiam 
bhavati [4]. 


ekavimnso 


[For the performance of the horse-sacrifice: 
(1) the fire-altar that is built on the mahavedi, 
must be the twenty-one-fold one, that is an altar 
which (with its two wings and its tail, but with- 
out the additional parts by which these wings 
and this tail are slightly increased,) measures 
twenty-one man’s lengths, i.e. twelve man’s 
lengths from north to south, and nine man’s 
lengths from east to west; !® (2) on the second 
day of pressing, the Stoma, i.e. the form of the 
hymns that are to be sung, must be the twenty- 


literature. And in these texts, the word means ‘‘an ox’”’ 
and especially ‘‘an ox yoked to the plough, a ploughing ox.” 
Is balivarda ‘“‘the ox’”’ also the equivalent of parivarta? 
I think it is. In my opinion, we may assume that, in 
both cases, balivarda = parivarta, and that the same word 
parivarta meaning ‘‘revolving, turning round’”’ was used at 
the same time for ‘‘the revolving year’’ and for ‘‘the ox 
that turns round, the ox that draws the plough and goes 
Bovotpogndér.”” 

P.S.—There is, in Pali, one example of initial ) <4, i.e. 
bahita ‘‘abundant”’ (= Sk. prabhiita), and the correspond- 
ing adverb bahiitaso ‘‘in abundance’’ (= Sk. prabhiitasah). 
The b however may be due to contamination with (Sk. 
and Pali) bahu ‘‘much, abundant.”’ Cf. also the spelling 
baddhacara for paddhacara. 

10 Cf. Dumont, P.-E., L’ASvamedha, Description du 
sacrifice solennel du cheval dans le culte védique, d’aprés 
les textes du Yajurveda blanc, 74, Paris, Geuthner, 1927. 
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one-fold one, that is the one that is composed on 
twenty-one stanzas; and (3) the number of the 
sacrificial stakes must be twenty-one. But ac- 
cording to some authorities, the fire-altar must 
be the twelve-fold one, that is an altar measuring 
twelve man’s lengths; the Stoma on the second 
day of pressing must be the twelve-fold one, that 
is the one that is composed on twelve stanzas; 
and the number of the sacrificial stakes must be 
eleven. | 

(For the horse-sacrifice) the fire-altar is the 
twenty-one-fold one, the Stoma (on the second 
day of the Soma-sacrifice) is the twenty-one-fold 
one, and there are twenty-one sacrificial stakes. 

(But some authorities object, saying:) ‘‘Even 
as male horses or bulls would clash, so here these 
Stomas (these three means of praise: the twenty- 
one-fold Stoma, the twenty-one-fold fire-altar, 
and the set of twenty-one sacrificial stakes) clash 
because they (all) are twenty-one-fold (like 
males?). (But) if they were to come into colli- 
sion, the sacrifice of him (i.e. of the Sacrificer) 
would be destroyed. (Therefore) the fire-altar 
should be the twelve-fold one,” they say, ‘‘the 
Stoma should be the twelve-fold one, and there 
should be eleven sacrificial stakes. Inasmuch 
as the fire-altar is the twelve-fold one—the year 
being composed of twelve months—it is by means 
of the year indeed that one obtains food for him 
(for the Sacrificer). (And) inasmuch as there 
are ten sacrificial stakes—the Viraj (-metre) con- 
sisting of ten syllables—it is by means of the 
Viraj indeed that one obtains food (for the Sac- 
rificer). The eleventh (stake) is the teat of it 
(i.e. of the Viraj). Thereby he (the Sacrificer) 
milks it (just as one would milk a cow).”’ 

To this (our authorities reply,) they say: “‘If 
the fire-altar were the twelve-fold one, and the 
Stoma were the twelve-fold one, and if there 
were eleven sacrificial stakes, it would be as if 
one would drive a cart drawn by one beast. The 
fire-altar,’’ they say, ‘“‘should be the twenty-one- 
fold one; the Stoma should be the twenty-one- 
fold one; and there should be twenty-one sacri- 
ficial stakes. That is as when one drives with 
additional horses (side-horses).”’ 

He who knows the three ‘‘summits”’ in the 
horse-sacrifice becomes the ‘‘summit”’ of kings. 
The fire-altar is the twenty-one-fold one, the 
Stoma is the twenty-one-fold one, and there is a 
set of twenty-one sacrificial stakes. These in- 
deed are the three ‘‘summits”’ in the horse-sacri- 
fice. He who thus knows becomes the ‘‘summit”’ 
of kings. 
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He who knows the three ‘“‘heads”’ in the horse- 
sacrifice becomes the ‘“‘head”’ of kings. The fire- 
altar is the twenty-one-fold one, the Stoma is the 
twenty-one-fold one, and there is a set of twenty- 
stakes. These indeed are the 
the horse-sacrifice. He who 
thus knows becomes the ‘‘head”’ of kings. 


one sacrificial 


three “‘heads”’ in 


3.8.22 

dev4 v4 aSvamedhé pavamane suvargam lokam 
na prajanan, tam ASvah prajanat; yad aSvamedhé 
‘$vena médhyené ‘dafico bahispavamanaMm sar- 
panti, suvarg4sya lokdsya prajnatyai; na vai 
manusyah suvarg4m lokam Afijasaé veda, A4Svo 
vai suvarg4m lokam 4afijasa veda.—ydd udgaté 
‘dg4yet, yath4 ’ksetrajfio ’nyéna path4 prati- 
padayet, tadfk tat [1]; udgata4ram apartiddhya, 
4Svam udgith4ya vrnite; yatha ksetrajiié 'fjasa 
nayati, evam evai ‘nam 4$vah suvarg4m lokam 
afjasa nayati.—pticcham anvarabhante, suvar- 
gasya lokdsya sAmastyai.—him karoti, sdmai va 
‘kah; him karoti, udgitha ev4 'sya sdh [2].— 
vadava tparundhanti, mithunatvaya, prajatyai; 
atho yatho 'pagatéra upagdyanti, tadfg eva tat. 

tidagdsid 4S$vo médhya ity dha; prajapatyé 
va 4$vah, prajdpatir udgithah; udgitham eva 
‘varundhe, Atho rksdmayor eva prAtitisthati. 
hfranyeno 'pakaroti; jyétir vai hiranyam; jyétir 
eva mukhaté dadhati, yAjamane ca prajasu ca; 
4tho hfranyajyotir evA yAjamanah suvarg4m 
lokam eti [3]. 


[On the second day of pressing of the horse- 
sacrifice, the Bahispavamana-Stotra, i.e. the first 
Stotra or musical performance of the morning 
service, must be executed outside the sadas, in a 
peculiar manner. The priests and the Sacri- 
fhcer, noiselessly gliding and following the horse, 
reach the dstdva, i.e. the place where the Stotra 
is to be sung, and there the horse replaces the 
Udgatar or first chanter for the execution of the 
Udgitha, i.e. the principal part of the Stotra.] 

(Formerly) the gods, at the horse-sacrifice, at 
the moment of the (Bahis-)pavamana(-Stotra’s 
performance) did not know (the way to) the 
heavenly world; but the horse knew it. When, 
at the horse-sacrifice, they (the priests and the 
Sacrificer) glide northwards, along with the horse, 
for the Bahispavamdana(-Stotra), it is in order 
to know (the way to) the heavenly world; for 
man does not straightway know (the way to) the 
heavenly world, but the horse does straightway 
know (the way to) the heavenly world. 

If the Udgatar should sing the Udgitha, it 
would be just as if some one who does not know 
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the country would lead by another way (than 
the right one). (But,) setting aside the Udgatar, 
he (the Sacrificer) chooses the horse for (the 
performance of) the Udgitha. (And) just as 
some one who knows the country leads straight- 
way (to the desired place), thus the horse leads 
him (the Sacrificer) straightway to the heavenly 
world. 

They (the priests and the Sacrificer) hold on 
to the horse’s tail (i.e. the Adhvaryu holds on to 
the horse’s tail, and each of the others—the 
Pratiprasthatar, the Prastotar, the Udgatar, the 
Pratihartar, the Brahman, and the Sacrificer— 
holds on to the garment of the one who precedes 
him). (This is done) in order to reach the 
heavenly world. 

He (the horse) makes the sound “‘him.’’ He 
thus has sung the Sdaman (the sacred song). He 
makes the sound “him.”’ This is the Udgitha of 
it (i.e. the principal part of the Sdman). 

They pen up mares. (This is done in order to 
produce the desire) for copulation, for procrea- 
tion. And (when the mares, on hearing the 
whinnying of the stallion, answer him) it is as if 
the Upagatars (the chorists) would accompany 
the song of the Udgatar. 

He (the Adhvaryu) says: ‘“‘The sacrificial horse 
has sung the Udgitha.’’ The horse is conse- 
crated to Prajapati forsooth. (And) the Udgitha 
is Prajapati. It is the Udgitha indeed that he 
(the Sacrificer) thus obtains. And he estab- 
lishes himself in the Re and the Saman (i.e. in 
the stanza and the song, which are the two ele- 
ments of the Udgitha). 

He (the Adhvaryu) introduces (the Bahispava- 
mana-Stotra) by (giving to the Prastotar) gold 
(instead of grass, as in the other Soma-sacrifices). 
Gold is splendor forsooth. It is splendor indeed 
that he (the Adhvaryu) thus, in the beginning, 
puts into the Sacrificer and his subjects. And 
it is with the splendor of gold, indeed, that the 
Sacrificer will go to the heavenly world. 


3.8.23 


puruso vai yajhah, yajhah prajapatih; yad asve 
paSGn niyunjanti, yajiad eva tad yajnam pra- 
yunkte.—ASvam tiparam gomrgaém, tan agnistha 
Alabhate; senamukham eva tat samSyati; tasmad 
rajamukham bhismam bhavukam.—agneyam 
krsnagrivam purastal lalate; pirvagnim eva tam 
kurute [1]; tasmat pirvagnim purastat sthapa- 
yanti.—pausnam anvaficam; 4nnam vai pisa; 
tasmat pirvagn4v aharyam 4haranti.—aindra- 
pausnam uparistat; aindré vai rajanyé ’nnam 
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piis4; annddyenai ‘vai ’nam ubhaydatah pari- 
grhnati; tasmad rajanyd ’nnadé bhavukah.— 
agneyau krsndagrivau bahuvéh; bahuvér eva 
viryam dhatte [2]; tasmad rajanyd bahubali 
bhavukah.—tvastrau lomaSasakthau sakthydh; 
sakthyér eva viryam dhatte; tasmad rajanya 
irubalf bhavukah.—<itiprsthau barhaspatyau 
prsthé; brahmavarcasdm ev6 ‘paristad dhatte; 
atho kavace evai ’té abhitah paryiihate; tasmad 
rajanyah samnaddho viryam_ karoti.—dhiatré 
prsodaram adhastat; pratisth4dm evai ’tém ku- 
rute; 4tho iy4m vai dhat4é; asy4m eva prAti- 
tisthati.—saury4am balaksam pticche; utsedh4am 
eva tam kurute; tasmad utsedham bhayé praja 
abhisamérayanti [3]. 


{After the performance of the Bahispavamana- 
Stotra, the victims are brought to the sacrificial 
ground and, after the performance of a few other 
rites, they are bound to the sacrificial stakes. 
The horse, the hornless he-goat, and the gomrga 
are bound to the central stake. Then the vic- 
tims called paryangyas are tied to the horse’s 
body. |] 

The sacrifice is the man (who offers the sacri- 
fice) forsooth; (and) the sacrifice is Prajapati 
(the lord of creatures). When they (the Adhva- 
ryu and his assistants) tie the victims (which 
represent the Sacrificer) to the horse (which rep- 
resents Prajapati), it is from the sacrifice (repre- 
sented by the horse) that he (the Adhvaryu) puts 
in motion the sacrifice (represented by the other 
victims). 

The horse, a hornless he-goat, a gomrga: these 
(three) he (the Adhvaryu, with the help of his 
assistants,) binds to the central stake. He 
thereby sharpens (into a fearful wedge) the front 
(i.e. the front ranks) of the (Sacrificer’s) army. 
Therefore the front (or the face) of the king is 
terrible. 

A black-necked (he-goat) consecrated to Agni 
(he binds) in front (of the horse), to the (horse’s) 
forehead. He (thus) makes it the front-fire (i.e. 
the Ahavaniya fire). Therefore they (the priests) 
establish the front-fire (i.e. the Ahavaniya fire) 
in front (i.e. in the East). 

A he-goat consecrated to Piisan (he binds) 
behind (the black-necked he-goat consecrated to 
Agni). Piisan is food forsooth. Therefore (at 
the sacrifice) they (the priests) bring food to the 
front-fire (i.e. to the Ahavaniya fire). 

A he-goat consecrated to Indra and Piisan (he 
binds) on the upper part (i.e. to the neck of the 
horse). The Rajanya (the Ksatriya) is conse- 
crated to Indra forsooth, and Pisan is food. 
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(Inasmuch as the Adhvaryu, with the help of 
his assistants, binds to the horse this he-goat 
consecrated to Indra and Piisan) he provides him 
(the Sacrificer), on both sides, with food. And 
therefore the Rajanya (the Ksatriya) is an eater 
of food. 

Two black-necked (he-goats) consecrated to 
Agni (he binds) to the front legs (of the horse). 
He thus puts strength into the arms (of the 
Sacrifier.) And therefore the Rajanya is strong 
in his arms. 

Two he-goats with shaggy hind legs and con- 
secrated to Tvastar (he binds) to the hind legs 
(of the horse). He thus puts strength into the 
thighs (of the Sacrificer). And therefore the 
Rajanya is strong in his thighs. 

Two white-backed (he-goats) consecrated to 
Brhaspati (he binds) to the back (of the horse). 
He thus, from above, puts spiritual lustre (into 
the Sacrificer). . . ."! And he thus, on both sides, 
puts (on the Sacrificer) the two parts of his cuirass. 
And therefore the Rajanya (the Ksatriya), clad 
in armor, performs heroic deeds. 

A (he-goat) having a white-spotted belly and 
consecrated to Dhatar (he binds) beneath (the 
horse). He thus makes this one (i.e. this he- 
goat) a foothold. Now Dhiatar is this (earth). 
It is on this (earth) indeed that (in consequence 
of the performance of this rite) he (the Sacrificer) 
establishes himself. 

A white (he-goat) consecrated to Sirya (he 
binds) to the tail (of the horse). He thus makes 
this one (i.e. this he-goat) an elevated place. 
And therefore people in danger betake themselves 
to an elevated place. 


11 ]T am inclined to believe that there is a lacuna in our 
text and that, after ‘‘Sitiprsthau badrhaspatyau prsthe, 
brahmavarcasam evo 'paristad dhatte,"” we must add the 
words: “sauryayamau Svetam (ca) krsnam ca pdarsvayoh 
(two he-goats consecrated to Sirya and Yama, a white one 
and a black one, he binds to the flanks of the horse).”’ 
This hypothesis is based on the following considerations: 
(1) According to Ap. 20.13.12, there are 13 instead of 11 
paryangyas; (2) in the text of Ap. we have: ‘‘Sitiprsthau 
barhaspatyau prsthe, sauryayamau Svetam krsnam ca parsva- 
yoh’’; (3) in Sat.-Br. 13.2.2.7, the explanation ‘‘kavace eva 
te kurute, tasmad raja samnaddho viryam karoti’’ corre- 
sponding, in our text, to ‘‘atho kavace evai ‘te abhitah 
parythate, tasmad rajanyah samnaddho viryam karoti’’ is 
preceded by the words: ‘‘sauryayaémau Svetam ca krsnam 
ca parsvayoh’’; (4) this explanation is undoubtedly more 
appropriate if it refers to the two animals that are bound 
to the flanks of the horse, than if it is applied to the two 
victims that are tied to his back.—On the other hand, it is 
true that according to Baudh. (15.26) there are only eleven 
paryangyas and that the two victims consecrated to Sirya 
and Yama are not mentioned. 





3.9.1 

prajApatir aSvamedhdm asrjata; sO ’smat srsté 
‘pakramat, tam astadaSibhir A4nuprayunkta, tam 
Apnot, tam Aptv4 ‘stadaSibhir 4varundha; yad 
astadaSina dlabhyante, yajiam eva tair aptv4 
yajaman6 ‘varundhe.—samvatsardésya v4 es4 
pratimA, yad astadaSinah; dvadaSa m4sah, pafica 
rtavah [1], samvatsard 'stadaSah; yad astadaSina 
dlabhyante, samvatsaram eva tair aptv4 yaja- 
man6 ‘varundhe.—agnisthé ‘ny4n paSfin upaka- 
roti, itaresu yipesv astadaSinéd 'jamitvaya.— 
nava-nava "'labhyante saviryatvaya.—yad 4ra- 
nydih saiisthapdyet, vy4vasyetam pitaputrdu, 
vy Adhvanah krameyuh, vidiram gramayor 
gramantau syatam [2], rksikah purusavyaghrah 
parimosina 4vyadhinis taskara 4ranyesv 4jayeran. 

tad Ahuh, 4paSavo v4 eté, yad dranydah; yad 
dranydaih samsthapdyet, ksipré yA4jamanam 4ra- 
nyam mrtam hareyuh, 4ranyayatana hy aranydh 
paSdva {ti; yat paSGn n4 "'labheta, 4navaruddha 
asya paSdavah syuh; yat pdryagnikrtan utsrjét 
[3], yajnavaiSasam kuryat.—yat paSfin alabhate, 
ténai ‘vA paSOn Avarundhe; yat paryagnikrtan 
utsrjAty AyajNavaiSasaya, Avaruddha asya pa- 
S4vo bhavanti, na yajnavaisasim bhavati; na 
yajamanam 4ranyam mrtam haranti.—gramyaih 
sam@sthapayati; eté vai paSAvah ksémo n4ma; 
sam pitaputr4v Avasyatah, sam Adhvanah kra- 
manti, samantikam gramayor gramantau bha- 
vatah, na rksikah purusavyaghréh parimosina 
avyadhinis taskara 4ranyesv Ajayante [4]. 


[After the horse, the hornless he-goat and the 
gomrga have been bound to the central stake, 
and the paryangyas have been tied to the horse’s 
body, ten sets of eighteen victims each are bound 
to the twenty other stakes, i.e. nine victims to 
each of them. These ten sets of eighteen victims 
are described in TS. 5.6.1—20.] 

Prajapati produced the horse-sacrifice. Hav- 
ing been produced, that sacrifice departed from 
him. By means of the (ten) sets of eighteen 
(victims) he (i.e. Prajapati) followed it up; he 
reached it, and having reached it, he took posses- 
sion of it by means of these sets of eighteen. 
When the sets of eighteen (victims) are seized 
(and immolated), it is the sacrifice indeed that 
the Sacrificer thereby attains and takes posses- 
sion of. 

These sets of eighteen victims are an image of 
the year. The months are twelve, the seasons 
are five, and the year itself is the eighteenth. 
When the sets of eighteen (victims) are seized 
(and immolated), it is the year indeed that the 
Sacrificer thereby attains and takes possession of. 
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To the central stake he (the Adhvaryu, with 
the help of his assistants,) brings the other 
victims. To the other stakes he brings the sets 
of eighteen victims. (This is done) in order to 
avoid uniformity (in the performance of the 
sacrifice). 

They (these victims) are seized (and bound to 
the stakes) in groups of nine (i.e. nine of these 
one hundred eighty victims are bound to each of 
the twenty stakes which have been erected on the 
right and the left side of the central stake). 
(This is done) for manly vigor (i.e. in order to 
give manly vigor to the Sacrificer). 

[The one hundred eleven wild animals enu- 
merated in TS. 5.5.11-21 are brought to the 
stakes. According to Baudh. 15.23, the eleven 
animals of the first set (TS. 5.5.11) are brought 
near the central stake, and the following ten sets 
of ten animals each are divided into groups of 
five and placed on each of the twenty spaces 
between the twenty-one stakes. ] 

If he (the Adhvaryu, acting for the Sacrificer,) 
were to perform (the sacrifice) with wild animals, 
father and son would part, the roads would run 
asunder, the village-boundaries of two villages 
would be far asunder, and carnivorous beasts, 
man-tigers, thieves, murderers, and robbers 
would be born in the forests. 

Concerning this they say: “The wild animals 
are not (sacrificial) animals. If he (the Adhva- 
ryu, acting for the Sacrificer,) were to perform 
(the sacrifice) with wild animals, they would soon 
carry away the Sacrificer dead to the forest, for 
the wild animals have the forest for their home.” 
(But) if he were not to immolate animals, he 
would not obtain animals (i.e. cattle) for the 
Sacrificer; if he were to dismiss them after fire 
has been carried round them, he would destroy 
the sacrifice. (On the contrary) if he (the 
Adhvaryu, acting for the Sacrificer,) does immo- 
late (sacrificial) animals, he thereby obtains 
animals (i.e. cattle) for the Sacrificer; and, if he 
dismisses (wild) animals, after fire has been 
carried round them in order that the sacrifice 
might not be destroyed, he obtains animals (i.e. 
cattle) for the Sacrificer, and they (the wild 
animals) will not carry away the Sacrificer dead 
to the forest. 

He (the Adhvaryu, acting for the Sacrificer,) 
performs (the sacrifice) with tame animals. 
(For) these animals are ‘‘security’’ by name. 
(And, if the Adhvaryu, acting for the Sacrificer, 
immolates them,) father and son settle together, 
the roads run together, the village-boundaries of 
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two villages are contiguous, and no carnivorous 
beasts, man-tigers, thieves, murderers, robbers, 
are born in the forests. 


3.9.2 

praja4patir akamayato ‘bhdu lok4v Avarun- 
dhiyé ‘ti; sa etén ubhayan paSfin apasgyat, 
gramyams ca "ranya4m§ ca; tan Alabhata; tair 
vai s4 ubhdu lokaév Avarundha; gramydir eva 
pasibhir imam lokam Avarundha, dranydair 
amtm; yad gramy4n paSfin alabhate, imam eva 
tair lokA4m Avarundhe; ydd dranydn [1], amtim 
taih.—dAnavaruddho va etdsya samvatsara ity 
ahuh, ya ita-itaS caturmasy4ni samvatsar4am 
prayunkté {ti; etaévan vdi samvatsardh, yac 
caturmasy4ni; yad eté caturmasy4h paSdva 4la- 
bhyante, pratyaksam eva tdih samvatsaram 
yajaman6 ’varundhe.—vi va esa prajaya pasi- 
bhir rdhyate, yah samvatsaram prayunkté; sam- 
vatsarah suvarg6 lokah [2]; suvarg4am ti lokam 
na ’paradhnoti; praj4 vai paS4va ekadaSini; yad 
eta ekadaSinah paSdava dlabhydnte, saksad eva 
prajdm paSfin yajamané ’varundhe.—prajapatir 
viradjam asrjata; s4 srsté ’$vamedhdm prAvisat; 
tam daSibhir 4nu prayunkta; tam Apnot; tam 
aptv4 daSibhir 4varundha; yad daSina alabhydnte 
[3], virajam eva tair 4ptv4 yAajaman6 ’varundhe. 
ékadaSa daSdta Alabhyante; ékadaSaksara 
tristip, trdistubhah paSdvah, paSfin eva ’va- 
rundhe.—vaisvadev6é va aSvah; nanadevatyadh 
paSavo bhavanti, 4Svasya sarvatvaya; nanariipa 
bhavanti, tasman nanariipah paSdavah, bahuripa 
bhavanti, tasmad bahuriip4h paSdvah, sdmrd- 
dhyai [4]. 











Prajapati desired: ‘‘I would take possession of 
both worlds.’’ He saw these two kinds of ani- 
mals, the tame ones and the wild ones. He 
seized them (for the sacrifice). By means of 
them he took possession of both worlds. By 
means of the tame ones he took possession of 
this (terrestrial) world; by means of the wild 
ones of yonder (celestial) world. (Thus,) when 
he (the Adhvaryu, acting for the Sacrificer,) 
seizes the tame animals (for the sacrifice), he 
thereby takes possession of this world, and, when 
(he seizes) the wild ones, he thereby (takes 
possession) of yonder world. 

[The assistants of the Adhvaryu also bring to 
the stakes and bind the caturmasya-victims, i.e. 
the victims that are to be immolated for the 
benefit of those deities to whom the chief obla- 
tions are made at the Seasonal sacrifices (cf. Ap. 
20.14.7—20.15.3). These victims are not men- 
tioned in the TS.] 
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“The year is not taken possession of’’ they 
say, “by him who puts the Seasonal sacrifices, 
(i.e.) the year, in motion from here and from 
there (i.e. at any other time or in any other way 
than the regular time and the regular way).”’ 
(But) surely the year is what the Seasonal sacri- 
fices are. (Therefore) when those caturmasya- 
victims (i.e. the victims related with the Seasonal 
sacrifices) are seized (for the sacrifice), the Sac- 
rificer by means of those victims manifestly takes 
possession of the year. 

[Moreover, according to Ap. 20.15.4, the assis- 
tants of the Adhvaryu bring two sets of eleven 
victims to the stakes. These are the two sets of 
eleven victims described in TS. 5.5.22 and 5.5.24.] 

Surely, he who puts the year in motion (only 
by means of the caturmasya-victims) is deprived 
of offspring and cattle. (But) the year is the 
heavenly world. (Therefore) he does not fail, 
nevertheless, to reach the heavenly world. 
(Now) the set of eleven victims is offspring and 
cattle. (Therefore,) when the animals of that 
set of eleven (or those two sets of eleven?) are 
seized (for the sacrifice), the Sacrificer manifestly 
takes possession of offspring and cattle. 

{Moreover the assistants of the Adhvaryu 
bring eleven sets of ten animals to the stakes. 
According to Ap. 20.14.4 and the commentary of 
Sayana, these are the eleven sets of wild animals 
described in TS. 5.5.11-21. This text however 
enumerates one set of eleven and ten sets of ten, 
i.e. not one hundred ten but one hundred eleven 
animals. } 

Prajapati produced the Viraj(-metre) (which 
consists of ten syllables). Having been pro- 
duced, it entered the horse-sacrifice. He (Pra- 
japati) followed it up with sets of ten (animals). 
He reached it, and, having reached it, he took 
possession of it by means of these sets of ten 
(animals). (Therefore) when the sets of ten 
(animals) are seized (for the sacrifice), it is the 
Viraj indeed that the Sacrificer thereby attains 
and takes possession of. 

Eleven sets of ten (animals) each are seized 
(and brought to the stakes). (Now) the 
Tristubh(-metre) consists of eleven syllables, 
and cattle is of Tristubh nature. (Thus, when 
the eleven sets of ten animals each are seized,) 
it is cattle indeed that he (the Sacrificer) takes 
possession of. 

Surely the (sacrificial) horse is consecrated to 
all the gods. (And therefore) the animals (that 
are brought to the stakes, at the horse-sacrifice) 
are consecrated to various deities, for the com- 
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They are of various 
forms (or colors); and consequently the animals 
(in the world) are of various forms (or colors). 
They are of many forms (or colors); and conse- 
quently the animals (in the world) are of many 
It is for the success (of the 
sacrifice) (that the animals that are brought to 
the stakes, are of various and many forms). 


pleteness of the horse. 


forms (or colors . 


3.9.3 


asmAai vai lokAya gramy4h paSava dlabhyante, 
amtism4 drany4h; yad gramy4n paSfn alabhate, 
imam eva tair lokam Avarundhe; yad arany4n, 
amtim taih; ubhayan paSfn Alabhate, gramy4ms 
ca "ranyamés ca, ubhayor lokayor 4varuddhyai; 
ubhdayan paSfin 4Alabhate [1], gramy4ms ca 
"ranyams ca, ubhdyasya ‘nnadyasy4 ‘varud- 
dhyai; ubhAayan paSfn Alabhate, gramy4ms ca 
"ranyams ca, ubhayesim paSin4m évaruddhyai. 

trdayas-trayo bhavanti, traya imé lokah, esam 
lokAnam Aptyai.—brahmavadino vadanti, tasmat 
satyat [2], asmil loké bahavah kAma iti, yat 
samanibhyo devatabhyo ‘nyé-’nye paSdva Ala- 
bhydnte; asminn eva tal loké kaman dadhati; 
tasmad asmil loké bah4vah kAmah.—trayan4am- 
trayanam sahd vap4 juhoti, tryavrto vai devdh, 
trydvrta imé lok4éh, esAim lok4nam 4ptyai, 


es4m lok4nam klptyai.—p4aryagnikrtan arany4n 
titsrjanty Ahim®sayai [3]. 


It is for (the conquest of) this (terrestrial) 
world indeed that the tame animals are seized. 
It is for (the conquest of) yonder (celestial world) 
that the wild ones are seized. (Thus) when he 
(the Adhvaryu, acting for the Sacrificer,) seizes 
the tame animals, he thereby takes possession of 
this world; and when (he seizes) the wild ones, 
he thereby takes possession of yonder world. 

He (the Adhvaryu, acting for the Sacrificer,) 
seizes two kinds of animals, tame ones and wild 
ones, in order to take possession of both worlds 
(for the Sacrificer). He seizes two kinds of ani- 
mals, tame ones and wild ones, in order to obtain 
food of kinds. He two kinds of 
animals, tame ones and wild ones, in order to 
obtain animals of two kinds (for the Sacrificer) 

(In the ten groups of eighteen animals de- 
scribed in TS. 5.6.11-20) there are three (ani- 
mals) for each (deity). These worlds (earth, 
atmosphere, and heaven) are three. It is in 
order to obtain these three worlds (that, in those 


two seizes 


groups, three animals are offered to each deity). 
The expounders of the Veda declare: ‘‘The 
reason why there are many objects of desire in 
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this world is that (at the horse-sacrifice) different 
animals are immolated to every single one deity. 
In that way one produces objects of desire in 
this world. And therefore there are many ob- 
jects of desire in this world.” 

[After the immolation of the victims and the 
performance of many other rites, the omenta of 
the victims are offered. ] 

He (the Adhvaryu, with the help of his assis- 
tants,) offers the omenta of each group of three 
victims together. The gods consist of three 
groups. And these worlds consist of three parts 
(the terrestrial, the atmospheric, and the heav- 
enly part). It is in order to obtain these (three) 
worlds, in order to prepare these (three) worlds 
(for the Sacrificer) (that the priests offer the 
omenta three by three). 

{Before the killing of the horse and the other 
tame animals, fire is carried round all the tame 
and wild animals. It is the paryagni. After 
the performance of that rite, the wild animals 
are released. | 

After fire has been carried round the wild 
animals, they (the Adhvaryu and his assistants) 
release them. (This is done) for the sake of 
ahimsa (i.e. in order to avoid doing harm to life). 


3.9.4 

yunjanti bradhndam ity aha; asdu va Aadityé 
bradhnah, adity4m ev4 ’smai yunakti; arus4m 
ity aha; agnir va arus4h, agnim ev4 ’smai 
yunakti; carantam ity aha; vaydir vai caran, 
vaytiim eva ’smai yunakti; pari tasthtsa {ty aha 
[1]; imé vai lokaéh pari tasthtsah, im4n eva ’smai 
lokan yunakti.—récante rocand divi ’ty aha; 
naksatrani vai rocan4 divi; naksatrany eva ’smai 
rocayati.—yunjanty Asya kamyé ’ty aha; kAman 
eva 'smai yunakti.—hari vipaksasé ’ty aha; imé 
vai hari vipaksasa, imé ev4 ’smai yunakti [2].— 
S6na dhrsnii nrvahasé ‘ty aha; ahoratré vai 
nrvahasa, ahoratré ev4 ’smai yunakti.—et4 ev4 
’smai devata yunakti, suvargdsya lokdsya sé- 
mastyai.—ketim krnvann aketava {ti dhvaj4m 
pratimuficati, yaSa evai ’nam rajiam gamayati. 
—jimfitasye ‘va bhavati pratikam ity dha; 
yatha-yajur evai ’tat.—yé te panthanah savitah 
pirvydsa ity adhvaryir yAajamanam vacayaty 
abhijityai [3].—para v4 etdsya yajiid eti, yasya 
paSir upadkrto ’nydtra védya éti; etam stotar 
eténa patha ptinar 4$vam 4vartaydsi na ity aha; 
vaytr vai stéta, vayim eva ’sya pardstad da- 
dhaty Avrttyaii—yatha vai haviso grhitasya 
skandati, evam va etad A$vasya skandati, yad 


- 


asyo 'pakrtasya l6mani Siyante; yad valesu kac4n 
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avayanti, lbmany eva ’sya tat sambharanti [4].— 
bhdr bhivah stivar iti prajapaty4bhir 4vayanti; 
prajapaty6 va aSvah, svayai ’vai ’nam devataya 
samardhayanti.—bhfair iti mahisi, bhtiva {ti va- 
vata, stiivar iti parivrkti, es4m lokanam abhijityai. 
—hiranyayah kaca bhavanti; jyétir vai hiranyam, 
rastram aSvamedhah [5], jyéti§ cai ’v4 ’smai 
rastram ca samici dadhati.—sahdasram bhavanti, 
sahdsrasammitah suvargéd lokah, suvargasya 
lokasya "bhijityai.—apa v4 etasmat téja indriyam 
paSdavah Srih kramanti, yO "Svamedhéna yajate; 
vasavas tva ‘fAjantu gdyatréna chandasé '’ti 
mahisy abhyanakti; téjo v4 4jyam, téjo gayatri, 
téjasai 'va ‘smai téj6 ’varundhe [6]; rudras tva 
‘fijantu traistubhena chandasé ’ti vavata; téjo 
va Ajyam, indriyam tristip, téjasai "v4 ’sma 
indrivam Avarundhe; adityds tva ‘fjantu jaga- 
tena chandasé ‘ti parivrkti; téjo va Ajyam, 
pasSavo jagati, téjasai ’v4 ’smai paSfiin 4varundhe. 
—patnayo "bhyanjanti; Sriy4 v4 etad ripam [7], 
yat patnayah, Sriyam ev4 ’smin tad dadhati; na 
’smat téja indriyam paSavah Srir Apakramanti.— 
laji3n chaci3n yaso mam4m3 {ty atiriktam 4nnam 
aSvayo 'paharanti; prajdm eva ’nnadim kurvate. 
—etad deva Annam attai ‘tad Annam addhi 
prajapata ity aha; prajdyam eva ‘’nnadyam 
dadhate.—yadi na ’vajighret, agnih paStir dsid 
ity A4vaghrapayet; Ava hai ’va jighrati.—Aakran 
vaji kramair, 4Atyakramid vaji, dyaus te prstham 
prthivi sadhastham ity 4$vam anumantrayate, 
esam lokanam abhijityai.—samiddho anjan kfda- 
ram matinaém ity ASvasya ’’priyo bhavanti, 
saripatvaya [8]. 


[Before the paryagni, i.e. before fire has been 
carried round the horse and the other animals, 
the horse is yoked, with two side horses, to a 
chariot; and the Adhvaryu, with the Sacrificer, 
drives the chariot to a pond east of the sacrificial 
ground. | 

[While the assistants of the Adhvaryu yoke 
the sacrificial horse to the chariot, the Adhvaryu 
recites TS. 7.4.20.f. | 

He (the Adhvaryu) says: “They yoke the 
tawny one.’ The tawny one, surely, is yonder 


sun. It is yonder sun, indeed, that he yokes for 
him (for the Sacrificer). He says: ‘‘the ruddy 
one.’ The ruddy one, surely, is Agni (the Fire). 


It is Agni, indeed, that he yokes for him (for the 
Sacrificer). He says: “the one who goes.”’ The 
one who goes, surely, is Vayu (the Wind). It is 
Vayu, indeed, that he yokes for him (for the Sac- 
rificer). He says: ‘to those that stand around.”’ 
Those that stand around (paritasthusah instead 
of paritasthivaiisah), surely, are these (three) 
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worlds (earth, atmosphere and heaven). It is 
these (three) worlds, indeed, that he yokes for 
him (for the Sacrificer). He says: ‘‘The lights 
shine in the sky.”’ The lights in the sky, surely, 
are the (Therefore, by so saying,) he 
surely causes the stars to shine for him (for the 
Sacrificer). 

[While the Adhvaryu and his assistants yoke 
the two side horses, the Adhvaryu recites TS. 
7.4.20.g.] 

He says: ‘““They yoke his two desirable ones.”’ 
(By so saying) he yokes the objects of desire for 
him (for the Sacrificer). He says: ‘“‘the steeds 
on either side of the chariot.’’ The steeds on 
either side of the chariot, surely, are these two 
(i.e. earth and heaven). It is these two, indeed, 
that he (by so saying) yokes for him (for the 
Sacrificer). He says: ‘‘the two dark ones, the 
two strong ones, bearing heroes.’”’ The two that 
bear heroes, surely, are day and night. It is day 
and night, indeed, that he (by so saying) yokes 
for him (for the Sacrificer). 

These are the deities that he thus yokes for 
him. (This is done) in order to obtain the 
heavenly world (for the Sacrificer). 

[The Adhvaryu then fixes the flag of the 
chariot, and recites TS. 7.4.20.h.] 

Saying: ‘‘Making a banner for that which has 
no banner,” he (i.e. the Adhvaryu) fixes the flag. 
He thus causes him (i.e. the Sacrificer) to attain 
glory among kings. 

[While the Sacrificer puts on his cuirass, the 
Adhvaryu recites TS. 4.6.6.a.] 

He says: “‘His face is like that of a thunder- 
cloud,” etc. This (i.e. the meaning of this) is 
according to the text (of the TS.). 

[When the Adhvaryu and the Sacrificer have 
reached the pond, the Adhvaryu bids the Sacri- 
ficer to recite TS. 7.5.24.a.] 

He makes the Sacrificer say: ‘‘Thine ancient 
paths, O Savitar,”’ etc., for victory (i.e. in order 
to make him victorious). 

{After the sacrificial horse has tasted or smelled 
the water of the pond, the Adhvaryu makes him 
turn back and recites TS. 7.4.20.c. | 

Surely, the sacrifice goes away from him whose 
sacrificial animal, when brought up (for the Sac- 
rifice), goes elsewhere than the vedi (i.e. the 
altar-ground). He (the Adhvaryu) says: “By 
that path, O singer of praise, bring back to us 
that horse.”” It is Vayu (the Wind) indeed who 
is the singer of praise. (Consequently, by say- 
ing that formula,) it is Vayu that he places 
behind him (i.e. behind the horse) in order to 


stars. 


make him come back. 
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(The three first wives of the Sacrificer, the 
Mahisi (the consecrated queen), the Vavata (the 
king’s favorite), and the Parivrkti (the neglected 
one), weave pearls into the mane and the tail of 
the sacrificial horse, and they anoint him. Ac- 
cording to the commentary of Sayana and, prob- 
ably, according to Ap. 20.15.7-10, these rites 
take place before the yoking of the horse. But, 
according to our text, it seems that they must 
take place after the yoking of the horse. Cf. 
Baudh. 15.24-25; Sat.-Br. 13.2.6.4-8; and Kat- 


vayana-Srautasfitra 20.5.15—17.]| 


Just as some part of the offering that has been 
drawn (and not yet offered) gets spilled, so some 
part of the horse gets spilled inasmuch as, after 
he has been the 
(before he is 


brought up (to sacrificial 
ground), his hair falls offered). 
When they (i.e. the three first wives of the Sac- 
rificer) weave pearls into the hair (of his mane 
and tail), they thereby gather up his hair (in 
order that it may not fall). 

They weave (these pearls) into the hair with 
the sacred formulas that belong to Prajapati: 
“Bhih (Earth)! Bhuvah (Atmosphere)! Suvah 
(Heaven) !"’"—Now the horse belongs to Praja- 
(Consequently, by uttering these 
formulas) they cause him (i.e. 
united with his own deity. 
“Bhih!’’ The Vavata says: 
Parivrkti says: ‘““Suvah!”’ It is in order to con- 
(three) (for the Sacrificer) 
(that they utter these three formulas). 

The pearls are made of gold. Gold is light 
forsooth; and the horse-sacrifice is royal author- 
ity. (Inasmuch as the Adhvaryu causes the 
wives of the king to use golden pearls for the 
performance of this rite at the horse-sacrifice, ) 
he bestows upon him (i.e. upon the Sacrificer) 
light and royal authority together. There are 
one thousand (pearls) (for each of the three wives 
of the Sacrificer) (cf. Ap. 20.15.8). The heavenly 
world is equal to one thousand. It is for the 
conquest of the heavenly world (that the pre- 
scribed number of the pearls is one thousand). 

|After that, the three first wives of the Sacri- 
ficer anoint the horse with melted butter (cf. Ap. 
20.15.12-13).] 

Surely, fiery energy, manly vigor, cattle and 
prosperity depart from him who offers the horse- 
sacrifice. With the formula ‘‘May the Vasus 
anoint thee with the Gayatri metre!” (TS. 
7.4.20.b) the Mahisi anoints (the forepart of the 
horse). 


pati, forsooth. 
the horse) to be 
The Mahisi says: 
“Bhuvah!” The 
worlds 


quer these 


Melted butter is fiery energy forsooth, 
and the Gayatri is fery energy. (Consequently) 
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it is by means of fiery energy that she (the 
Mahisi) obtains fiery energy for him (for the 
Sacrificer).—With the formula ‘“‘May the Rudras 
anoint thee with the Tristubh metre!”’ (zbid.) the 
Vavata anoints (the middle part of the horse). 
Melted butter is fiery energy forsooth, and the 
Tristubh is manly vigor. (Consequently) it is 
by means of fiery energy that she (the Vavata) 
obtains manly vigor for him (for the Sacrificer). 
—With the formula ‘May the Adityas anoint 
thee with the Jagati metre!”’ (zbid.) the Parivrkti 
anoints (the hindpart of the horse). Melted 
butter is fiery energy forsooth, and the Jagati is 
cattle. (Consequently) it is by means of fiery 
energy that she (the Parivrkti) obtains cattle for 
him (for the Sacrificer). It is the wives (of the 
Sacrificer) that anoint (the horse). What wives 
are, that is a form (a symbol) of prosperity. 
(Consequently) it is prosperity that they bestow 
on him (the Sacrificer). And neither fiery 
energy, nor manly vigor, nor cattle, nor pros- 
perity depart from him. 

|The three wives then cast down the remains of 
the food offerings to the horse (cf. Ap. 20.16.19). ] 

With the formula “O thou that hast barley, 
O thou that hast grain, O my glory!” (TS. 
7.4.20.d), they offer the remaining food to the 
horse. They thereby make food-eaters of the 
(king’s) subjects. He (the Adhvaryu) says: 
“Eat, O ye gods, this food; eat this food, O 
Prajapati!’’ (TS. 7.4.20.e). They (the three 
wives) thus supply the (king’s) subjects with 
food. 

If he (the horse) does not smell (the food), he 
(the Adhvaryu), with the formulas ‘‘Agni was 
the victim,” etc. (TS. 5.7.26), makes him smell. 
And he (the horse) smells (the food). 

[According to Ap. 20.17.2 and Baudh. 15.26 
27, the Adhvaryu pronounces these formulas 
when, after having sprinkled the horse, he makes 
him smell the sprinkling water. Cf. Sat.-Br. 
13.2.7.12-15.] 

He (the Adhvaryu) pronounces (the following 
formulas) over the “With strides the 
come,” etc. (TS. 5.7.24); “The 
etc. (TS. 7.5.19); and “Thy 
back is the sky; thy place the earth,” etc. (TS. 
7.5.25). It is in order to conquer (for the Sacri- 
ficer) these three worlds (that he thus recites). 

[According to Ap. these formulas are recited 
by the Adhvaryu (1) when, along with the Sac- 
rificer, he drives the chariot to the pond; (2) 
when he is about to bind the horse to the stake; 
and (3) when the horse, the hornless he-goat and 


horse: 
courser has 


courser has come,” 
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the gomrga are thrown on the fire (cf. Ap. 
20.16.15; 20.17.1; 20.21.6).] 

The Apri-stanzas for the horse (i.e. the appeas- 
ing verses that are recited as offering-formulas 
after the victim has been bound to the stake, but 
before fire has been carried around it) are the 
following: ‘“‘Enkindled, adorning the store-room 
of prayers,” etc. (TS. 5.1.11). It is for con- 
formity (i.e. it is in order to have Apri-stanzas 
which are in conformity with the character of 
the victim, and therefore convenient to the 
horse) (that these stanzas are chosen). 


3.9.5 

téjasa va esd brahmavarcaséna vyfdhyate, 
yO ‘$vamedhéna ydajate; héta ca brahma ca 
brahmédyam vadatah; téjasa cai ‘vd4i ‘nam 
brahmavarcaséna ca samardhayatah.—daksinat6 
brahm4 bhavati; daksinata-adyatano vai brahm, 
barhaspaty6 vai brahm4, brahmavarcas4m eva 
‘sya daksinat6é dadhati; tasmad daksinéd ’rdho 
brahmavarcasitarah.—uttaraté héta bhavati [1]; 
uttaratd-ayatano vai héta; agneyé vai héta, téjo 
va agnih, téja eva ’syo ’ttarat6é dadhati; tasmad 
ittaré ’rdhas tejasvitarah.—yfipam abhito vada- 
tah; yajamanadevatyd vai yipah, yajamanam 
eva téjasa ca brahmavarcaséna ca samardhaya- 
tah.—kim svid Asit pirvacittir {ty aha; dydur 
vai vfstih pirvacittih [2]; divam evA vfstim 
Avarundhe.—kim svid asid brhdd vaya ity aha; 
a$vo vai brhadd vayah; aSvam ev4 ’varundhe. 
kim svid asit pisangilé ‘ty aha; ratrir vai pisan- 
gila; ratrim eva ’varundhe.—kim svid Asit pilip- 
pilé ‘ty aha; Srir vai pilippil4; annadyam eva 
’varundhe [3].—kah svid ekaki carati ’ty aha; 
asdu v4 aditya ekaki carati; téja eva ’varundhe. 
—ka u svij jayate ptinar ity aha; candrama 
vai jayate pinah; 4yur eva 'varundhe.—kim svid 
dhimasya bhesaj4m ity aha; agnir vai himasya 
bhesaj4am; brahmavarcasim ev4 'varundhe.— 
kim svid 4v4apanam mahdd ity aha [4]; ay4m vai 
loka Av4panam mahat; asminn eva loké prati- 
tisthati.—prcech4mi tva pdram 4ntam prthivy4 
ity aha; védir vai paré ’ntah prthivy4h; védim 
eva 'varundhe.—prechémi tva bhivanasya né4- 
bhim ity aha; yajné vai bhivanasya ndébhih; 
yajnam eva ‘varundhe.—prcchaémi tva vfsno 
a$Svasya réta ity aha; s6mo vai vfsno aSvasya 
rétah; somapith4m eva ’varundhe.—prcchémi 
vac4h paramam vyOmé ’ty aha; brahma vai 
vac4h paramam vydma; brahmavarcasdm eva 
’varundhe [5]. 

















[After the horse has been killed, the Hotar and 
the Brahm4n-priest engage in a Brahmodya (i.e. 
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a dialogue on theological matter). 
to Ap. 20.19.6, that Brahmodya takes place after 
the oblation of the second Mahiman draught; 
but, according to Baudh. 15.28, it takes place 
immediately after the immolation of the horse. | 

Surely, he who offers the horse-sacrifice be- 
comes deprived of fiery energy and spiritual 


According 


lustre. The Hotar and the Brahman engage in 
a Brahmodya. It is fiery energy and spiritual 
lustre indeed they thus bestow on him (i.e. on 
the Sacrificer). 

The Brahman is on the right side (of the 
central stake). Surely, the Brahman has his 
resting place on the right side (of the sacrificial 
ground), and the Brahman is relating to Brhaspati 
(the lord of prayer). (Consequently) he (the 
Brahman) bestows spiritual lustre on the right 
side of him (the Sacrificer). And therefore the 
right half (of a man’s body) is more endowed 
with spiritual lustre (than the left half). 

The Hotar is on the left side (of the central 
stake). Surely, the Hotar has his resting place 
on the left side (of the sacrificial ground); and 
the Hotar is relating to Agni (the Fire god); 
and Agni is fiery energy. (Consequently) he 
(the Hotar) bestows fiery energy on the left side 
of him (the Sacrificer). And therefore the left 
half (of a man’s body) is more endowed with 
fiery energy (than the right half). 

They speak, (sitting) on both sides of the 
(central) stake. The stake, surely, has the Sac- 
rificer as its deity (i.e. represents the Sacrificer). 
(Consequently) it is on the Sacrificer they thus 
bestow fiery energy and spiritual lustre. 

He (the Hotar) says: “What was the first 
conception?” (TS. 7.4.18.a).—The first concep- 
tion, certainly, was the sky, rain. It is the sky, 
indeed, rain, that he (the Sacrificer) thus obtains. 

He (the Hotar) says: ‘‘What was the great 
vayas (the great bird or the great vital energy)?” 
—The great vayas, certainly, was the horse. It 
is the horse, indeed, that he (the Sacrificer) thus 
takes possession of. 

He (the Hotar) says: ‘‘What was the tawny 
one?’’—The tawny one, certainly, was the night. 
It is the night, indeed, that he (the Sacrificer) 
thus takes possession of. 

He (the Hotar) says: ‘‘What was the pilippild 
(the smooth one? the oily one? the fat one?) ?”’— 
The pilippild, certainly, is prosperity. It is 
food, indeed, that he (the Sacrificer) thus obtains. 

He (the Hotar) says: “Who moves alone?” 
(ibid. c).—It is yonder sun, indeed, that moves 
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alone. (Consequently) it is fiery energy he (the 
Sacrificer) thus obtains. 

He (the Hotar) “And born 
again?’’—It is the moon, indeed, that is born 


again. (Consequently) it is vital power he (the 


who is 


Says: 


Sacrificer) thus obtains. 

He (the Hotar) says: ‘‘What is the remedy for 
the cold?’’—The remedy for the cold, certainly, 
IS Agni (Fire, the Fire god). (Consequently) it 
is spiritual lustre he (the Sacrificer) thus obtains. 

He (the Hotar) says: ‘‘What is the great sow- 
ing place?’’—The great sowing place, certainly, 

(the earth). (Consequently) he 
thus establishes himself firmly in 


is this world 
(the Sacrificer 
this world. 
He (the Hotar) says: “I ask thee what is the 
furthest end of the earth?” (thbid. e). The fur- 
thest end of the earth, certainly, is the vedi (the 
altar-ground). the vedi, 
indeed, that he (the Sacrificer) thus takes pos- 


(Consequently) it is 


session of. 
He (the Hotar) says: ‘ 
navel of the world?” 


| ask thee what is the 
The navel of the world, 
certainly, is the sacrifice. (Consequently) it is 
the sacrifice, indeed, he (the Sacrificer) thus 
takes possession of. 


He (the Hotar) says: ‘‘I ask thee what is the 


seed of the male horse?’’—The seed of the male 


horse 


(the sacrificial horse), certainly, is the 

(Consequently) it is Soma-drinking he 
(the Sacrificer) thus obtains. 

He (the Hotar) says: ‘ 
highest heaven of Speech?’’—The highest heaven 
of Speech, certainly, is the Brahman (the sacred 
word, the prayer, the divine spirit). 


Soma. 


| ask thee what is the 


(Conse- 
quently) it is spiritual lustre he (the Sacrificer) 
thus obtains. 


3.9.6 


Apa v4 etAasmat pranah kramanti, yO ’$vame- 
dhéna yajate; prandya svaha, vyanaya svahé ‘ti 
samjhapydmana 4hutir juhoti; pranan eva ’smin 
dadhati, nA ’smat pran4 Apakramanti.—avanti 
stha 'vantis tva 'vantu, priy4m tva privanam, 
varsistham Apyanam, nidhinadm tva nidhipatim 
havamahe vaso mamé ‘ty dha; a4pai ’v4 ’smai 
tad dhnuvate [1]; Atho dhuvanty evai ’nam, atho 
ny év4 ‘'smai hnuvate.—trih pdariyanti; traya 
imé lokah, ebhya evai ‘nam lokébhyo dhuvate.— 
trih pinah pdariyanti; s4t sampadyante; sad va 
rtavah, rtibhir ev4i ‘nam dhuvate.—dapa v4 
etébhyah pranah kramanti [2], yé yajné dhtiva- 
nam tanvdte; navakftvah pariyanti; ndava vai 
ptiruse pran4h, pranan ev4 "’tman dadhate; nai 
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‘bhyah prand 4pakramanti.—A4mbe Ambaly 4m- 
bika iti patnim udanayati; ahvatai ’vai ’nam.— 
sibhage kampilavasini 'ty aha; tapa evdi ’nam 
iipanayati.—suvargé loké sam prérnvatham ity 
aha [3]; suvarg4m evai ‘nam lokam gamayati.— 
4 ‘ham ajani garbhadham, 4 tvam ajasi garbha- 
dham ity aha; praja vai paSavo garbhah, prajam 
eva paSfin atman dhatte.—deva v4 aSvamedhé 
pavamdne suvargam lokam na prajanan; tam 
a$vah prajanat; yat siicibhir asipathan kalpa- 
yanti, suvargasya lokdsya prajhatyai.—gayatri 
tristib jagati ‘ty aha [4]; yatha-yajur evai 'tat.— 
trayyah siicyO bhavanti, ayasmayyo rajata hari- 
nyah; asya vai lokdsya ripam ayasmayyah, 
antariksasya rajatah, divé harinyah; diSo va 
ayasmayyah, avantaradiS§a rajatah, irdhva hari- 
nyah; disa eva ’smai kalpayati.—k4s tva chyati, 
kas tva visasti ’ty ah4 "hitsayai [5]. 


[While the Samitars kill the sacrificial horse, 
the Adhvaryu offers fourteen libations of clari- 
fied butter and recites the fourteen formulas of 
TS. 7.4.21 (ef. Ap. 20.17.10).] 

Surely, the vital breaths depart from him who 
offers the horse-sacrifice. With the formulas: 
“To the out-breath, svaha!—To the middle 
breath, svaha!” etc. (TS. 7.4.21), he (the Adhva- 
ryu) offers libations while he (the horse) is 
being killed. He (the Adhvaryu) thus puts the 
vital breaths into him (the Sacrificer). (Conse- 
quently) the vital breaths do not (prematurely) 
depart from him. 

[After the killing of the horse, the wives of the 
Sacrificer walk round the horse and fan him. 
Cf. Ap. 20.17.13 and Baudh. 15.29.] 

She (the Mahisi, i.e. the consecrated queen, 
addressing first the other wives of the king, and 
then the horse,) says: ‘‘Ye are helpers. Let the 
helpers help thee. Thee who art dear among the 
dear ones, thee who art the best among friend- 
ships, thee, the treasure-lord of treasures, we 
invoke, O thou my radiant one!”’ (TS. 7.4.12.b). 
—They (the wives of the Sacrificer) thus excuse 
themselves to him (i.e. to the horse) for that 
(killing). And they also fan him. And they 
also make amends to him. 

Three times they go round (sunwisé). Three 
in number are these worlds (earth, atmosphere, 
and heaven). (Consequently) it is by means of 
these worlds that they fan him. 

Three times again they go round (in the oppo- 
site way). That amounts tosix. Six in number 
are the seasons. (Consequently) it is by means 
of the seasons that they fan him. 
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But, surely, the vital breaths depart from 
those who perform the fanning at the sacrifice. 
Nine times they go round. Nine in number are 
the vital breaths in man. (Consequently) it is 
the vital breaths they thus put into their own 
bodies; and the vital breaths do not depart from 
them. 

Reciting the formula: ‘‘O mother, little mother, 
dear little mother’ (TS. 7.4.19.a), he (i.e. the 
Pratiprasthatar) leads the wife (i.e. the Mahisi, 
the consecrated queen,) up to the horse. (In 
fact) he thus has called her. 

[According to Ap. 20.17.12, with this formula, 
the Pratiprasthatar leads the Mahisi and the 
other wives of the Sacrificer up to the horse; and 
this action takes place before the fanning of the 
horse. | 

[The Mahisi lies down beside the horse. ] 

He (the Adhvaryu, addressing the Mahisi,) 
says: “O fair one, clad in kémpila garment”’ (TS. 
7.4.19.c). He thereby brings her ardor (in heat). 

He (the Adhvaryu) says: ‘‘Do ye both envelop 
yourselves in the heavenly world” (ibid.). He 
thus makes her (the Mahisi) go to the heavenly 
world. 

[The Mahisi then puts the fepha (76 réos) of 
the horse on her lap. Cf. Ap. 20.18.4 and 
Baudh. 15.29.] 


She (the Mahisi) says: “I will urge that which 
produces the embryo; urge thou that which pro- 


duces the embryo” (TS. 7.4.19.d). The embryo, 
surely, means offspring and cattle. It is off- 
spring and cattle she (in consequence of the 
uttering of that formula) bestows on herself (for 
the benefit of the Sacrificer). 

[After the Mahisi has purified herself (cf. 
Baudh. 15.30 and Ap. 20.18.7), she, and the 
Vavata, and the Parivrkti mark out the lines for 
the dissection of the horse’s body. | 

(Formerly) the gods, at the horse-sacrifice, at 
the moment of the (Bahis-)pavamdana (-Stotra’s 
performance), did not know (the way to) the 
heavenly world; but the horse knew it. When 
they (the first three wives of the Sacrificer), by 
means of needles, prepare the knife-paths, it is 
in order to know (the way to) the heavenly 
world. 

She (the Mahisi) recites: ‘‘May the Gayatri, 
the Tristubh, the Jagati,” etc. (‘‘pierce thee with 
needles’’) (TS. 5.2.11.a—b).—This (i.e. the mean- 
ing of this) is according to the text (of the TS.). 

The needles are of three kinds: made of bronze, 
of silver, and of gold. Those made of bronze 
are an image of this world (the earth); those 
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made of silver an image of the atmosphere; those 
made of gold an image of the sky. (And fur- 
thermore) those made of bronze represent the 
(four) quarters; those made of silver the inter- 
mediate regions of the compass; those made of 
gold the regions above (i.e. the zenith). (Con- 
sequently) one (i.e. the wives or the Adhvaryu) 
makes (all) the regions of the compass favorable 
to him (to the Sacrificer). 

[The Adhvaryu or the Samitar (?) then cuts 
the horse’s hide in order to take, for the oblation 
of the omenta, the fat that serves as a substitute 
for the omentum of the horse. Cf. Ap. 20.18.9.] 

(While the horse’s hide is being cut by the 
Adhvaryu, or the Samitar, or the Sacrificer 
cf. Baudh. 15.30-,) he (the Adhvaryu) says: 
“Who cuts thee? Who does divide thee?” 
(which also means: ‘‘Prajapati cuts thee. Pra- 
japati divides thee,’’) etc. (TS. 5.2.12.a-f). It 
is for ahimsd (in order to avoid doing harm) 
(that he thus recites). 


3.9.7 


apa va etasmac chri rastram kramati, yd 
’$vamedhéna yajate; irdhvam enam ticchrayatad 
ity aha; Srir vai rastram aSvamedhah, Sriyam 
eva ’smai rastram irdhvam tcchrayati.—venu- 
bharam girav ivé ’ty aha; rastram vai bhardh, 
rastram eva ’smai paryihati.—dtha ’sya ma- 
dhyam edhatam ity dha; Srir vai rastrasya 
madhyam [1], ériyam ev4 'varundhe.—4ité vate 
punann ivé ’ty aha; ksémo vdi rastrasya Sité 
vatah, ksémam eva ’varundhe.—yAad dharinf 
yavam Atti ‘ty aha; vid vai harinf, rastram 
yavah; viSam cai ’v4 ’smai rastram ca samici 
dadhati.—n4 pust4am pas manyata ity dha; 
tasmad raja paSin na pusyati [2].—Siidr4 ydd 
aryajara, na pésaya dhanayati ‘ty aha; tasmad 
vaiSiputram na ’bhfsificante.—iyam yak4 Sakun- 
tiké ’ty aha; vid vai Sakuntik4, rastram a$va- 
medhah; viSam cai ’v4 ’smai rastram ca samici 
dadhati.—ahalam iti sdrpati ’ty aha; tasmad 
rastraya viSah sarpanti.—dhatam gabhé pasa ity 
aha; vid vai gabhah [3], rastram pdsah; rastram 
eva viSy 4hanti; tasmad rastram visam ghatu- 
kam.—miat4 ca te pit4 ca ta ity aha; iyam vai 
mata, asdu pita; Abhy4m evai ’nam paridadati.— 
Agram vrksdsya rohata ity aha; Srir vai vrks4sy4 
gram, Sriyam eva ’varundhe [4].—prdsulami ’ti 
te pita gabhé mustim atafiisayad {ty aha; vid 
vai gabhah, rastram mustih; rastram eva viSy 
A4hanti; tasmad rastram viSam ghatukam.—apa 
va etébhyah pranéh kramanti, yé yajiié ’pitam 
vadanti; dadhikravno akarisam iti surabhimatim 
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feam vadanti; pran4 vai surabhayah; pranan eva 
"tman dadhate; nai bhyah pran4 4pakramanti. 

Apo hi sth4 mayobhtiva ity adbhir marjayante; 
Apo vai sarva devatah, devatabhir ev4 ’’tm4nam 
pavayante [5]. 


{Before the performance of the rite of purifi- 
cation that has been mentioned in the preceding 
chapter, while the Mahisi is lying down beside 
the horse, the other wives of the Sacrificer, and 
possibly also the Adhvaryu and the Sacrificer, 
recite the enigmatic and obscene stanzas that 
form a part of that strange spell for fertility. 
Cf. Ap. 20.18.5-6 and Baudh. 15.29-30.] 

Surely glory, (i.e.) royal power, departs from 
him who offers the horse-sacrifice. One (one of 
the wives or the Adhvaryu?) says (addressing 
the horse?): ‘Raise her up—’’ (TS. 7.4.19.i). 


(Now) the horse-sacrifice certainly is (a symbol 


of) glory, (i.e.) royal power. (Consequently) it 
is glory, royal power, that one raises up for him 
(the Sacrificer) (by uttering these words). 

One says: ‘‘(Raise her up)—just as (one car- 
ries) a burden of bamboo up a mountain—’”’ 
(ibid.). (Now) the burden (here mentioned) 
certainly is royal power. (Consequently) it is 
royal power that one accumulates for him (the 
Sacrificer) (by uttering these words). 

One says (continuing): ‘“—and may the cen- 
tral part of her prosper—”’ (ibid.). (Now) the 
central part of royal power, certainly, is glory. 
(Consequently) it is glory that he (the Sacrificer) 
obtains (when one utters these words). 

One says (continuing): ‘‘“—just as somebody 
winnowing in a cool breeze”’ (ibid.). (Now) the 
cool breeze of royal power, certainly, is security. 
(Consequently) it is security that he (the Sacri- 
ficer) acquires (when one utters these words). 

One says (addressing the Mahisi): ‘When the 
deer eats the corn—" (TS. 7.4.19.1). The deer 
certainly is the people, and the corn is royal 
power. (Consequently) one provides him (the 
Sacrificer) with people and royal power united 
(in friendship) (when one utters these words). 

One says: ‘“—one thinks not of fat cattle’’ 
(tbid.). Therefore (in consequence of the utter- 
ing of these words) the king does not feed cattle. 

One says: ‘‘When a Sidra woman is the mis- 
tress of an Arya, she does not seek wealth for 
prosperity”’ (ibid.). Therefore (in consequence 
of the uttering of these words) they (the priests) 
do not bestow royal consecration on the son of a 
VaiSya woman. 

One says (addressing the Mahisi): ‘“‘That little 
bird—” (TS. 7.4.19.n). The little bird certainly 
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is the people; and the horse-sacrifice is royal 
power. (Consequently) one provides him (the 
Sacrificer) with people and royal power united 
(in friendship) (when one utters these words). 

One says (continuing): “‘“—which gently moves 
with the sound dhalam—’’ (ibid.). Therefore 
(in consequence of the uttering of these words) 
the people gently move to benefit royal power. 

One says: “‘“—the pdsas (rd mwéos) has been 
thrusted into the slit’”’ (zbid.). The slit certainly 
is the people, and the pdsas is royal power. 
(Consequently, the meaning of these words is 
that) royal power presses hard on the people. 
And therefore (in consequence of the uttering of 
these words) royal power (in this world) presses 
hard on the people. 

One says (addressing the Mahisi): ‘“Thy father 
and thy mother—”’ (TS. 7.4.19.p).. The mother 
certainly is this (earth), and the father is yonder 
(sky). (Consequently) it is to these two (earth 
and sky) that one commits him (the Sacrificer) 
(when one utters these words). 

One says (continuing): ‘““—mount to the top 
of the tree’ (ibid.). The top of the tree cer- 
tainly is glory. (Consequently) it is glory that 
he (the Sacrificer) obtains (when one utters these 
words). 

One says: ‘‘Saying: ‘I thrust it,’ thy father has 
passed his fist (penis caput) in the slit’’ (zbid.). 
The slit certainly is the people, and the fist is 
royal power. (Consequently, the meaning of 
these words is that) royal power presses hard 
on the people. And therefore (in consequence 
of the uttering of these words) royal power (in 
this world) presses hard on the people. 

[After these formulas have been recited, the 
Mahisi rises, and all the wives of the Sacrificer, 
or all the men and women who have participated 
in the recitation of the impure verses, utter a 
purifying stanza. Cf. Ap. 20.18.7 and Baudh. 
15.30.] 

Surely the vital breaths depart from those who 
say impure words at the sacrifice. They (the 
wives of the Sacrificer and possibly also the 
Adhvaryu and the Sacrificer) recite the verse 
containing the word surabhi (fragrant): “‘I have 
sung the praises of Dadhikravan,” etc. (TS. 
7.4.19.q). Fragrant indeed are the vital breaths. 
(Consequently) it is the vital breaths they estab- 
lish in themselves (by uttering that verse); and 
the vital breaths do not depart from them. 

[The Mahisi and the other wives then purify 
themselves with water. Cf. Ap. and Baudh. 
ibid. | 
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Reciting: ‘‘Ye waters are refreshing,” etc. (TS. 
7.4.19.r—-t), they purify themselves with water. 
Water indeed are all the deities (since water 
is the origin of the universe and of all the 
deities. Cf. Taittiriya-Aranyaka 10.22.1). (Con- 
sequently) it is by means of (all) the deities that 
they purify themselves (when they purify them- 
selves with water). 


3.9.8 

prajapatih prajah srstv4 prena ‘nupr4viSat; 
tabhyah painah sA4ambhavitum n4 ’Saknot; sd 
bravit, rdhnavad it sah, y6 me ’tah pinah sam- 
bharad iti; tam dev4 aSvamedhénai ’v4 s4ma- 
bharan, tato v4i ta ardhnuvan. yd ’$vamedhéna 
yajate, praj4patim eva sAdmbharaty rdhnéti.— 
purusam 4labhate [1]; vairaj6 vdi pdrusah, vira- 
jam eva "labhate, 4tho 4nnam vai virét, 4nnam 
eva ’varundhe.—Aé$vam 4Alabhate; prajapatyé v4 
aSvah, prajapatim eva "labhate, Atho Srir va 
ékaSapham, Sriyam eva ’varundhe.—gam 4la- 
bhate [2]; yajiié vai gauh, yajfiidm eva "’labhate, 
Atho 4annam vai gauh, 4nnam ev4 ’varundhe. 
ajavi 4labhate bhiimné; atho pistir vai bhima, 
pustim ev4 ’varundhe.—péryagnikrtam ptirusam 
ca "’ranyams cé ’tsrjanty Ahimsayai.—ubhau va 
etau paSii 4labhyete, yAS ca ’vamé yas ca para- 
mah; té ’syo ’bhaye yajié baddhah, abhista 
abhipritah, abhijita abhihuta bhavanti.—ndai 
‘nam damksnavah paSsavo yajné baddhah, abhista 
abhipritah, abhijita abhihuta himsanti, yd ’$va- 
medhéna yajate, ya u cai ‘nam evam véda [3]. 


[Praise of the horse-sacrifice; its origin. ] 

After he had created the creatures, Prajapati, 
through love, entered into them; but he could 
not disengage himself from them and reassemble 


his parts together. He said: ‘‘He shall prosper 
who shall disengage me from these, and restore 
me to unity.”’ The gods, by means of the horse- 
sacrifice, restored him to unity. Then they 
prospered. Whosoever offers the horse-sacrifice, 
he restores Prajapati to unity and (consequently) 
prospers. 

[At the horse-sacrifice there are different kinds 
of victims. ] 

(At the horse-sacrifice) he (the Adhvaryu) 
seizes a man (and binds him to the sacrificial 
stake). Man is related to the Viraj(-metre). 
(Consequently) it is the Viraj(-metre) he (the 
Sacrificer) thus obtains. And the Viraj(-metre) 
certainly is food. (Consequently) it is food he 
thus obtains. 

[No other text mentions a man as a victim at 
the horse-sacrifice. ] 
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(At the horse-sacrifice) he (the Adhvaryu) 
seizes a horse (and binds him to the sacrificial 
stake). The horse is consecrated to Prajapati. 
(Consequently) he (the Sacrificer) thus gains 
(the favor of) Prajapati. And the race of whole- 
hoofed animals (like the horse) certainly is pros- 
perity. (Consequently) it is prosperity he (the 
Sacrificer) thus obtains. 

(At the horse-sacrifice) he (the Adhvaryu) 
seizes (and binds) the cow (i.e. cows). The cow 
is the sacrifice. (Consequently) it is the sacri- 
fice he (the Sacrificer) thus obtains. And the 
cow certainly is food. (Consequently) it is food 
he thus obtains. 

(At the horse-sacrifice) he (the Adhvaryu) 
seizes goats and sheep in great abundance (and 
binds them to the sacrificial stakes). Abundance 
certainly is wealth. (Consequently) it is wealth 
he (the Sacrificef) thus obtains. 

After fire has been carried round the man and 
the wild animals (i.e. after the performance of 
the paryagni), they (the Adhvaryu and his assis- 
tants) release them (i.e. the man and the wild 
animals). It is for ahifisd (i.e. in order to avoid 
doing harm) (that they release them). 

(At the horse-sacrifice) these two victims: the 
lowest (a wild animal) and the highest (a man) 
are seized (and bound). (Consequently) at the 
sacrificial ceremony of him (i.e. of the king who 
offers the sacrifice), the animals of both kinds 
(the lowest and the highest, the wild and the 
tame), when they have been bound (to the sac- 
rificial stakes), are (all) desired and beloved (by 
the gods), conquered (by the gods), and offered 
(to the gods). 

When they have been bound (to the sacrificial 
stakes) at the sacrifice, (and, consequently,) 
desired and beloved (by the gods), conquered (by 
the gods), and offered (to the gods), (even) the 
mordacious animals do not harm him who offers 
the horse-sacrifice and who thus knows it. 


3.9.9 


prathaména vA esa st6mena raddhvi, catusto- 
ména krtén4 'yanam, (tttaré "han, ekavitnsé 
pratisth4yam prAtitisthatii—ekavimSat prati- 
sth4ya rtfiin anvdrohati; rtavo vai prsth4ni, 
rtavah samvatsarah, rttisv eva samvatsaré prati- 
sthaya, devata abhy4rohati; S4kvarayah prstham 
bhavanty, anyad-anyac chandah, anyé-’nye v4 
eté paSava Alabhyante [1], uté ’va gramy4h, uté 
’va "rany4h, 4har eva riipéna sdmardhayati, 
Aatho A4hna evdai ’sa balir hriyate-—tdad ahuh, 
ApaSavo va eté, yad ajavayas ca ’’rany4$ ca; eté 
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vai srve paS4vah, yAd gavy4 iti; gavy4n paSfin 
uttamé ‘hann Alabhate [2]; ténai 'v6é 'bhayan 
paSGn Avarundhe.—prajapaty4 bhavanti, 4na- 
bhijitasya "bhijityai.—saurir nava Svet4 vasa 
aniibandhya bhavanti; antaté ev4 brahmavar- 
casam Avarundhe.—s6miaya svarajne ‘novah4v 
anadvahav {ti dvamdvinah paSfin Alabhate, 
ahoratranam abhijityai.—paStbhir v4 esd vyr- 
dhyate, yO "S$vamedhéna yajate; chagalam kalm4- 
sam kikidivim vidig4yam {ti tvastran paSfn 
Alabhate, paStbhir ev4 '’'tmAnam samardhayati. 

rtabhir v4 esA4 vyrdhyate, yO ’Svamedhéna 
yajate; pisangas trayo vasant4 {ty rtupasfin 
Alabhate, rtabhir ev4 "’tm4anam s4mardhayati.— 
A v4 esd paStibhyo vrécyate, yO '$vamedhéna 
yajate; paryagnikrta Gtsrjanty 4navraskaya [3]. 


[The horse-sacrifice is a Triratra, i.e. a three 
days’ Soma-sacrifice. It is composed of three 
Sutyas (three days of pressing): (1) an Agnistoma, 
i.e. a Soma-sacrifice including twelve Stotras 
(chants) and twelve Sastras (recitations); (2) an 
Ukthya, i.e. a Soma-sacrifice including fifteen 
Stotras and fifteen Sastras; and (3) an Atiratra, 
i.e. a Soma-sacrifice which includes both a day 
and a night performance. 

The Stoma (i.e. the hymn-form used in the 
chanting of the Stotras) of the first day of press- 
ing is the Catustoma, according to which the 
different Stotras successively increase by four 
verses: the Bahispavamana-Stotra being com- 
posed on four verses, the Ajya-Stotras on eight, 
the Madhyamdina-pavamana-Stotra on twelve, 
the Prstha-Stotras on sixteen, the Arbhava- 
pavamana-Stotra on twenty, and the Agnistoma- 
Stotra on twenty-four verses. But the Stoma 
of the second day of pressing is the EkavimSa- 
Stoma, and, accordingly, all the Stotras of that 
day, which is called an EkavimSa Ukthya, are 
composed on twenty-one verses. The third day 
of pressing is an Atiratra sarvastoma, i.e. an 
Atiratra in which all the principal Stomas are 
used. | 


Having been successful (on the first day of 


pressing) with the first Stoma, the Catustoma, 
(which is like) the Krta (the best throw) among 
the throws at the dice game, he (the Sacrificer), 
on the next day, establishes himself on the 
EkavitiiSa(-Stoma) as a firm foundation. From 
the EkavimSa(-Stoma) as a firm foundation, he 
ascends to the seasons; (for) the Prsthas (i.e. the 
Prstha-Stotras of the second day of pressing) are 
the (six) seasons (since the first Prstha-Stotra is 
composed on the Sakvari-verses, i.e. on the 
Mahanamni-verses, which represent the six sea- 
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sons); and the seasons are the year. (Conse- 


quently) it is after establishing himself in the 
seasons, in the year, that he (the Sacrificer) 
ascends to the deities. The Sakvari-verses are 
the Prstha (the first Prstha-Stotra of the second 
day of pressing); (and) there is a different metre 
for each verse, (because) different kinds of ani- 
mals, both domestic and wild, are seized (and 
bound to the stakes) (on that day). (Conse- 
quently, inasmuch as there is a different metre 
for each of the Sakvari-verses used for the 
Prstha-Stotra of that day,) he (the Sacrificer) 
gives the day its own (real) form. And it is to 
the day, indeed, that this gift (the Sakvari- 
verses?) is presented. 

[On the third day of pressing (i.e. the Atiratra), 
the victims which are immolated at the animal 
sacrifice, must be bovine victims. Cf. Ap. 20. 
22.4. | 

Concerning this they say: ‘‘Those (animals), 
i.e. goats and sheep and wild animals, are not 
(the) animals (i.e. do not represent all kinds of 
animals); but these (animals) i.e. bovine animals 
are indeed all animals (i.e. really represent all 
kinds of animals).’’ On the last day, one immo- 
lates bovine victims. Thereby (inasmuch as 
bovine animals represent all kinds of animals) 
he (the Sacrificer) takes possession of both kinds 
of animals (domestic and wild ones). They 
(i.e. these bovine animals) are consecrated to 
Prajapati, for the conquest of that which has not 
yet been conquered (by the Sacrificer). 

(On the third day of pressing, after the Ava- 
bhrta (i.e. the purificatory bath), nine antban- 
dhyas (i.e. additional victims) are immolated. 
Cf. Ap. 20.22.10. ] 

The anibandhyas (the victims to be offered 
afterwards) are nine white barren cows conse- 
crated to Sirya (TS. 5.6.22). (Thereby) he (the 
Sacrificer), at the end (of the sacrifice), obtains 
spiritual lustre. 

[At the same time, the victims called dvandvins 
are also immolated. } 

He (the Adhvaryu, with the help of his assis- 
tants,) seizes (and immolates) the animals that 
are joined in couples, i.e. “for Soma, the self- 
ruler, two oxen which drag the cart,” etc. (TS. 
5.6.21). (This is done) in order to conquer (for 
the Sacrificer) the days and the nights. 

[Then, three animals consecrated to Tvastar 
are bound to the patnivat-stake. Cf. Ap. 20.22. 
13-14.] 

Verily he who offers the horse-sacrifice is de- 
prived of his cattle. He (the Adhvaryu, with 
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the help of his assistants,) seizes (and binds to 
the stake) the three animals consecrated to 
Tvastar, i.e. ‘“‘a he-goat with black spots, a blue 
jay, and a kikidivi (a white heron?)” (TS. 
5.6.22). (Thereby) he (the Sacrificer) provides 
himself with cattle. 

[During the year following the performance of 
the three days of pressing of the horse-sacrifice, 
the Sacrificer must offer animal sacrifices to the 
Seasons. Cf. Ap. 20.23.10-12 and Sat.-Br. 13. 
5.4.28. ] 

Verily, he who offers the horse-sacrifice is de- 
prived of the seasons. He (the Adhvaryu, with 
the help of his assistants,) seizes (and binds) 
the victims for the Seasons, i.e. ‘‘three reddish- 
brown (he-goats) for Spring,’”’ etc. (TS. 5.6.23). 
(Thereby) he (the Sacrificer) provides himself 
with the seasons. 

Verily, he who offers the horse-sacrifice is 
deprived of his cattle. They (the Adhvaryu 
and his assistants) release (the animals) after 
fire has been carried around (them) (i.e. after 
the performance of the paryagni). (This is done) 
in order that he (the Sacrificer) may not be de- 
prived (of his cattle). 

[The animals alluded to in this passage are 
certainly not the animals offered to the Seasons, 
since these must be actually immolated (cf. Ap. 
20.23.10-12 and Baudh. 15.38). They probably 
are the wild animals which, on the second day 
of pressing, are placed in the spaces between the 
stakes. But they may be the three animals 
offered to Tvastar, since, according to Baudh. 
15.37, these three animals must be released. In 
that case, we have to suppose that this passage 
is not in its right place, and that it originally 
followed immediately after the passage concern- 
ing the animals offered to the Tvastar. | 


3.9.10 


prajapatir akamayata mahan annaddh syam 
iti; sa etav aSvamedhé mahimanav apasyat; tav 
agrhnita; tato vai sa mah&an annadod ’bhavat; 
yah kamdayeta mahan annaddh syadm {ti, sé 
etav aSvamedhé mahim4nau grhnita, mahdn eva 
’nnad6é bhavati.—yajamanadevatya vai vap4a; 
raja mahima4; yad vapdm mahimné ’bhayatah 
pariyajati, yajamanam eva rajyéno ‘bhayatah 
parigrhnati.—purastatsvahakara va anyé devah, 
uparistatsvahakara anyé; té va eté 'Sva eva 
médhya ubhaye ’varudhyante; yad vapim ma- 
himné *bhayatah pariydajati, tan evé ’bhayan 
prinati [1]. 
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[On the second day of pressing, in the morn- 
ing, after the Soma-draught called Agrayana- 
graha has been drawn, the Adhvaryu draws the 
two Soma-draughts that are called Mahiman- 
draughts (i.e. draughts of greatness). He draws 
the first one by a silver cup, and the second one 
by a golden cup. Of these two Mahiman- 
draughts he offers the first one just before the 
oblation of the omenta of the principal victims 
(i.e. the horse, the hornless he-goat, and the 
gomrga), and he offers the second one imme- 
diately after the oblation of the omenta. Cf. 
Ap. 20.13.2—3; 20.19.2-6.] 

Prajapati desired: ‘‘May I become a great 
eater of food.’’ He saw those two Mahiman- 
draughts at the horse-sacrifice. He drew them. 
Then he, indeed, became a great eater of food. 
Whosoever should desire to become a great eater 
of food, should draw those two Mahiman- 
draughts. And he, indeed, will become a great 
eater of food. 

The omentum certainly has the Sacrificer for 
its deity (i.e. represents the Sacrificer). And 
the Mahiman-draught (the draught of greatness) 
is the king (i.e. represents royal power). (Con- 
sequently) when he (the Adhvaryu) makes offer- 
ing by means of the Mahiman-draught on both 
sides of the omentum (i.e. before and after the 
oblation of the omentum), he thus encompasses 
the Sacrificer, on both sides, with royal power. 

[Just before offering the first Mahiman-draught, 
the Adhvaryu offers the first ordinary Parivapya- 
libation with the formula ‘“‘Svaha to the gods!”’ 
(TS. 3.1.4.0, first half); and just before offering 
the second Mahiman-draught, he offers the sec- 
ond ordinary Parivapya-libation with the for- 
mula: ‘““To the gods, svaha!’’ (TS. 3.1.4.0, second 
half). Cf. Ap. 7.20.9; 7.21.2.b. Cf. Tait.-Br. 
3.1.5.2.] 

Some gods have the svaha-call in front, and 
some have the svaha-call behind (i.e. some gods 
are, invited by a formula beginning with svaha, 
and some by a formula ending with svaha). 
These two kinds of gods certainly are obtained 
(i.e. the favor of these two kinds of gods is 
obtained) in the sacrificial horse (i.e. at the horse- 
sacrifice). When he (the Adhvaryu) makes 
offering by means of the Mahiman-draught on 
both sides of the omentum (i.e. before and after 
the oblation of the omentum), he thus gratifies 
those two kinds of gods. 


3.9.11 
vai$vadev6 va aSvah; tam yat prajapatyam 
kuryat, ya devata apibhagah, ta bhagadhéyena 
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vyardhayet, devaétabhyah samdadam dadhyat; 
stegin d4ifistrabhyam, mandfikafii j4ambhyebhir 
iti, 4jyam avadfnam krtv4 pratisamkhy4yam 
4hutir juhoti; y4 eva devéta Apibhagah, t4 
bhagadhéyena sd4mardhayati; na devatabhyah 
samddam dadhati [1].—cAturda§$ai ’tén anuvak4i 
juhoty Anantarityai.—prayds4ya sv4hé 'ti pafica- 
daS4m; pdficadaSa v4 ardhamdsdsya ratrayah, 
ardhamasaS4h samvatsar4é Apyate.—devasurdh 
samyatta Asan; té 'bruvann agnayah svistakftah, 
ASvasya médhyasya vay4am uddharam tddha- 
ramahai, Athai 'tAn abhibhavamé 'ti; té l6hitam 
tidaharanta; tato dev4 4bhavan [2], para ’surah; 
yat svistakfdbhyo léhitam juhéti, bhratrvya- 
bhibhityai; bhavaty 4tmAna, para ’sya bhratrvyo 
bhavati.—gomrgakanthéna pratham4m 4hutim 
juhoti; paSAvo vai gomrg4h, rudrd 'gnih svistakrt; 
rudrad evA paSfn antdrdadhiati; Atho yAatrai ’s4 
"hutir hiydte, n& tdatra rudr4h paSfn abhi- 
manyate [3].—aSvaSaphéna dvitiyam 4hutim 
juhoti; paSAvo v4 ékaSapham, rudrd ’gnih svi- 
stakft; rudrad ev4 paSfn antdardadhati; atho 
yatrai 's4 “hutir hiiydte, na tatra rudrah paSfn 
abhimanyate.—ayasmayena kamandaluna trtf- 
yam 4hutim juhoty; dyasyd vai praj4h, rudré 
‘gnih svistakft; rudrad eva praj4 antardadhiati; 
Atho yAatrai ’s4 "hutir hiydte, nA tatra rudrdh 
praj4 abhimanyate [4]. 


[After the principal oblation, i.e. after the 
bodies of the horse, the hornless he-goat and the 
gomrga have thrown into the fire, the 
Adhvaryu offers the Sarirahomas, i.e. the liba- 
tions of clarified butter by which he symbolically 
offers the different parts of the horse’s body to 
various deities, each part being represented by a 
libation of clarified butter. Cf. Ap. 20.21.9-10.] 

Verily the horse belongs to all the gods. If 
he (the Adhvaryu, acting for the Sacrificer,) 
should make him belong to Prajapati (exclu- 
sively), he would deprive those deities who are 
entitled to a share, of their portion; and he would 
cause strife among the deities. With (the for- 
mulas) ‘‘(I gratify) the flies with the two canine 
teeth; the frogs with the molar teeth,”’ etc. (TS. 
5.7.11-24), he (the Adhvaryu) offers libations 
(to all the deities), taking up portions of clarified 


been 


butter, and mentioning (the deities) one by one. 
He thus supplies those deities who are entitled 
to a share, with their portion; and he does not 
cause strife among the deities. 

He offers (these libations) (with the formulas 
of) those fourteen anuvdkas (just mentioned) 
(TS. 5.7.11-—24), in order to avoid any exclusion. 
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(He further offers them with the formulas of) 
a fifteenth (anuvdka) beginning with: ‘To effort, 
svaha!” etc. (TS. 1.4.35). Fifteen, indeed, are 
the nights of a half month. (Consequently, 
when the Adhvaryu offers libations with the 
formulas of this fifteenth anuvdka,) it is by the 
half months indeed that the year is obtained (for 
the Sacrificer). 

[After the Sarirahomas have been performed, 
the thirty-six libations called A$vastomiyas and 
the libations called Dvipadas take place. Then 
the Adhvaryu, acting for the Sacrificer, offers, 
beside the ordinary Svistakrt oblation of the 
animal sacrifice, the three libations of blood that 
constitute the special Svistakrt oblation of the 
horse-sacrifice. These blood-libations are offered 
to the Agnis Svistakrts, i.e. the sacred fires, the 
makers of good offering. Cf. Ap. 20.21.15 and 
20.22.1.] 

The gods and the Asuras were contending 
together. Then (among the gods) the Agnis 
Svistakrts (the makers of good offering) said: 
“Let us take for ourselves a special share of the 
sacrificial horse. Then we will overcome them 
(i.e. the Asuras).”” They took the blood for 
themselves. Then the gods prospered, and the 
Asuras were defeated. When he (the Sacrificer, 
by the interposition of the Adhvaryu,) offers the 
blood (of the horse) to the (Agnis) Svistakrts, 
it is in order to overcome his own rival. (Con- 
sequently) he prospers himself, and his rival is 
defeated. 

He (the Adhvaryu, acting for the Sacrificer,) 
offers the first libation (of blood) by means of 
the gullet of the gomrga (that has been immo- 
lated). The gomrga certainly is cattle, and the 
Agni Svistakrt is Rudra. (Consequently, when 
the Adhvaryu offers this libation,) he thus shields 
the cattle from Rudra. And, in the country 
where this libation is offered, Rudra does not 
attempt to injure the cattle. 

He offers the second libation (of blood) by 
means of a hoof of the horse. The race of whole- 
hoofed animals certainly is cattle, and the Agni 
Svistakrt is Rudra. (Consequently, when the 
Adhvaryu offers this libation,) he thus shields 
the cattle from Rudra. And, in the country 
where this libation is offered, Rudra does not 
attempt to injure the cattle. 

He offers the third libation (of blood) by means 
of a bronze cup. The people (the subjects of 
the king) certainly are of bronze (i.e. they are, 
in comparison with the king, like bronze com- 
pared with gold), and the Agni Svistakrt is 
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Rudra. (Consequently, when the Adhvaryu 
offers this libation,) he this shields the people 
(the subjects of the king) from Rudra. And, in 
the country where this libation is offered, Rudra 
does not attempt to injure the people. 


3.9.12 


a$vasya va Alabdhasya médha tdakramat; 
tad aSvastomiyam abhavat; yad aSvastomiyam 
juhéti, sa médham evai ’nam Alabhate.—Ajyena 
juhoti; médho v4 4jyam; médho ’$vastomfyam; 
médhenai 'v4 ’smin médham dadhati.—sattrim- 
Satam juhoti; sAttrimSadaksara brhatti [1], barha- 
tah paSdvah, sA paSinaém méatra; pasfin eva 
matraya samardhayati.—ta ydd bhfyasir va 
kAniyasir va juhuyat, paSin matraya vyardhayet; 
sattrimSatam juhoti; sattrimSadaksara brhati, 
barhatah paSavah, s4 paSinadm méAtra; paSin 
eva matraya sdamardhayati [2].—a$vastomiyam 
hutva dvipada juhoti; dvipad vai ptiruso dvi- 
pratisthah; tad enam pratisthaya s4mardhayati. 
—tdd ahuh, aSvastomiyam pfrvam hotavy4m3 
dvipad43 iti; 4$Svo v4 aSvastomfyam, ptruso 
dvipadah; aSvastomiyam hutv4, dvipada juhoti; 
tasmad dvipac catuspadam atti, Atho dvipady 
eva catuspadah pratisthapayati.—dvipada hutva, 
na ’ny4m Uttaram 4hutim juhuyat; y4d any4m 
uttaram 4hutim juhuyat, pra pratisthayas cya- 
veta; dvipada antaté juhoti pratisthityai [3]. 


{On the second day of pressing, after the 
bodies of the horse, the hornless he-goat and the 
gomrga have been thrown into the fire, but before 
the three libations of blood have been performed, 
the Adhvaryu offers, with clarified butter, the 


thirty-six ASvastomiya libations. These liba- 
tions are called ASvastomiya because they are 
accompanied by the recitation of the thirty-five 
stanzas of the hymn that is called the ASvastoma, 
i.e. ““The Praise of the Horse’’: TS. 4.6.7-9. Cf. 
Ap. 20.21.10-13.] 

When (formerly) the horse was immolated (by 
the gods) his medha (i.e. his life-sap or sacrificial 
essence) went out; it became the ASvastomiya 
(i.e. the set of ASvastomiya libations). Inas- 
much as he (the Adhvaryu) offers the Avasto- 
miya (i.e. the set of ASvastomiya libations), he 
thereby immolates him (i.e. the horse) as a victim 
fit for the sacrifice (i.e. endowed with life-sap or 
sacrificial essence). 

He offers (these libations) with clarified butter. 
Clarified butter is medha (i.e. life-sap or sacri- 
ficial essence); and the ASvastomiya is medha. 
(Consequently) it is by means of medha that he 
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puts medha into him (i.e. into the horse or the 
Sacrificer). 

He offers thirty-six (ASvastomiya libations). 
The Brhati (-stanza) consists of thirty-six sylla- 
bles; and cattle are related with the Brhati (or 
of Barhata nature). That is the measure of 
cattle. (Consequently, inasmuch as he offers 
thirty-six libations,) he supplies them with their 
measure. If he should offer either more or less, 
he would deprive cattle of their (right) measure. 
He offers thirty-six (ASvastomiya libations). 
The Brhati (-stanza) consists of thirty-six sylla- 
bles; and cattle are related with the Brhati. 
That is the measure of cattle. (Consequently) 
he (thus) supplies them with their measure. 

Having offered the ASvastomiya (i.e. the set 
of ASvastomiya libations), he offers the Dvipadas 
(i.e. the libations that are accompanied with the 
recitation of verses consisting of two pddas; cf. 
Ap. 20.21.14-15). Man is two-footed; he has 
two (feet) as his support. (Consequently, inas- 
much as he offers the Dvipadas,) he (the Adhva- 
ryu) supplies him (the Sacrificer) with a support. 

Concerning this they say: ‘‘Is the ASvastomiya 
to be offered first, or the Dvipadas?’”” The 
A&vastomiya, surely, is the horse (who is four- 
footed), and the Dvipadas are man (who is two- 
footed). He (the Adhvaryu) offers the Dvipadis 
after he has offered the ASvastomiya. Therefore 
(in consequence of the fact that the Adhvaryu 
offers the Dvipadas after the A$vastomiya), the 
two-footed (man) eats the four-footed (animals). 
And (on the other hand) he (the Adhvaryu) thus 
establishes (the dependence of) the four-footed 
(animals) on the two-footed (man) (who feeds 
and protects them). 

Having offered the Dvipadis, he should offer 
no other as a final libation. If he (the Adhva- 
ryu, acting for the Sacrificer,) should offer 
another as a final libation, he (the Sacrificer) 
would lose his support. He (the Adhvaryu) 
offers the Dvipadas last, for support (i.e. in order 
to obtain a firm support for the Sacrificer). 


3.9.13 


praj4patir aSvamedham asrjata; sd ’smat srst6 
*pakramat; tam yajiiakratdbhir 4nvaicchat, tam 
yajiiakratibhir n4 ’nvavindat; tam istibhir An- 
vaicchat, tam fstibhir 4nvavindat; tad {istinadm 
istitvam; yat samvatsaram {stibhir yajate, 4Svam 
eva tad Anvicchati.—savitriyo bhavanti [1]; iy4m 
vai savité; y6 v4 asy4m nasyati, y6 nildyate, 
asy4m vava tam vindanti; na v4 imam ka$Scané 
’ty ahuh, tiry4n né 'rdhvé ’tyetum arhatf ’ti; 
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yat savitriyo bhavanti, savitfprasita evai ’nam 
icchati.—i$var6 v4 4$vah pramuktah péraim 
paravatam gdntoh; yat say4m dhftir juhdéti, 
ASvasya yatyai dhftyai [2].—yat pratdr fistibhir 
yajate, 4Svam eva tdd anvicchati; yat say4m 
dhftir juhéti, A4Svasyai v4 yatyai dhftyai; tasmat 
siy4m praj4h ksemya bhavanti.—yat pratdar 
istibhir y4jate, 4Svam eva tad Anvicchati; tasmad 
diva yat pratdr fstibhir yAjate, 
say4m dhftir juhéti, ahoratrabhyam evai ’nam 
anvicchati; 4tho ahoratrabhyam ev4 ‘smai yoga- 
ksem4m kalpayati [3]. 


nastaisa eti; 


[On the day on which the horse is set free, and 
every day, during the following year, the Adhva» 
ryu, acting for the Sacrificer, offers three istis to 
Savitar: one in the morning, one at midday, and 
a third one in the evening. Cf. Ap. 20.6.1; 
20.6.6; 20.7.2; Baudh. 15.6; 15.9; 15.10.] 

Prajapati produced the horse-sacrifice. This 
(horse-sacrifice), having been produced, departed 
from him. By mearis of sacrificial rites he 
searched for it, (but) by means of sacrificial rites 
he did not find it. By means of isis (offerings) 
he searched for it (anvaicchat, imperfect of anv- 
is), (and) by means of tstis he found it. That 
is the why the istis are (called) istis. 
And when he (the Adhvaryu, acting for the 
Sacrificer,) offers the isfis, (every day,) for a 
year, (during the absence of the sacrificial horse,) 
he thereby searches for the horse (and finally 
finds him). 

They (these isfis) belong to Savitar. 
is this (earth). 


reason 


Savitar 
(And) if anyone disappears (runs 
away) on this (earth), if anyone hides himself 
(on this earth), it is on this (earth), indeed, that 
they find him. For no one, they say, whether 
walking horizontally (like an animal) or erect 
(like a man) is able to go beyond this (earth). 
Inasmuch as these tstis belong to Savitar, it is 
on the impulse of Savitar, indeed, that he (the 
Adhvaryu, acting for the Sacrificer,) searches for 
him (the horse) (and finally finds him). 

[In the evening of the day on which the horse 
is set free, and every evening, during the follow- 
ing year, the Adhvaryu, acting for the Sacrificer, 
offers the Dhrti oblations (the oblations for the 
keeping back of the horse). Cf. Ap. 20.5.19; 
20.6.14; 20.7.2.] 


The horse, when let loose, might indeed go to 


the remotest distance. When, in the morning, 
he (the Adhvaryu, acting for the Sacrificer,) 
offers the Dhrti oblations, it is in order to stop 


the horse, to keep him back, 
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When, in the morning, he (the Adhvaryu, 
acting for the Sacrificer,) offers the isftis, he 
thereby searches for the horse. And when, in 
the evening, he offers the Dhrti oblations, it is 
in order to stop the horse, to keep him back. 
Therefore it is in the evening that the creatures 
are resting. 

When, in the morning, he (the Adhvaryu, 
acting for the Sacrificer,) offers the isfis, he 
thereby searches for the horse. And therefore 
(in this world) it is in daytime that one goes to 
seek for what is lost. 

Inasmuch as he (the Adhvaryu, acting for the 
Sacrificer,) offers the isftis in the morning and the 
Dhrti oblations in the evening, it is by means of 
day and night that he searches for him (for the 
horse). And consequently it is by means of day 
and night that he (the Adhvaryu) brings about 
for him (for the Sacrificer) acquisition and 
security (secure possession). 


3.9.14 


Apa va etasmac chri rastram kramati, yo 
’$vamedhéna yajate; brahmandu vinagathinau 
gayatah; Sriy4 va etad riip4m, yad vind; Sriyam 
eva ’smin tad dhattah; yada khalu vai ptrusah 
Sriyam aSnuté, vind ’smai vadyate.—tad ahuh, 
yad ubhdu brahmandu gayetam [1], prabhram- 
Suka ’smac chrih syat, na vai brahmané Sri 
ramata iti; brahmano ’ny6é giayet, rajanyd ‘nydh; 
brahma vai brahmanah, ksatram rajanyah; tatha 
ha ’sya bréhmana ca ksatréna co ’bhayatah Srih 
parigrhita bhavati.—tdd ahuh, yad ubhau diva 
gdyetam, Apa ’smad rastram kramet [2], na vai 
brahmané rastram ramata iti; yada khalu vai 
raja kamadyate, Atha brahmandm jinati; diva 
brahmanoé gayet, naktam rajanyah; brahmano 
vai riip4am ahah, ksatrdsya ratrih; tatha ha ’sya 
brahmana ca ksatréna co ‘bhayato rastram 
parigrhitam bhavati.—ity adada ity ayajatha 
ity apaca iti brahmandéd gayet; istapirtam vai 
brahmanasya [3]; istapirténai ‘vai ‘nam sa 
sdmardhayati.—ity ajina ity ayudhyatha ity 
amum sangramam ahann {ti rajanyah; yuddham 
vai rajanyasya; yuddhénai vai ’nam s4 samar- 
dhayati.—aklpta v4 etasya rtava ity ahuh, yo 
’$vamedhéna yAajata iti; tisrd ‘nyé gayati, tisrd 
’‘nyah; Satt sAmpadyante, S4d v4 rtavah; rtéin 
evA ‘’smai kalpayatah.—tabhyam saiiisth4yam 
anoyukté ca Saté ca dadati; Satayuh ptrusah 
Saténdriyah; A4yusy evé 'ndriyé pratitisthati [4]. 


[On the day on which the horse is set free, 
and every day, during the following year, two 
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lute-players, either two Brahmanas or a Brah- 
mana and a Rajanya (i.e. a Ksatriya) sing the 
praise of the Sacrificer. The Brahmana sings 
in the morning, after the first zs## to Savitar, and 
the Rajanya sings in the evening, during the 
performance of the Dhrti oblations. Cf. Ap. 
20.6.1—5; 20.6.14; 20.7.1-2. Cf. Baudh. 15.6—9.] 

Surely glory, (i.e.) royal power, departs from 
him who offers the horse-sacrifice. Two Brah- 
mana lute-players sing (the praise of the Sac- 
rificer). What the lute is, is a symbol of glory. 
(Consequently) it is glory they thus bestow on 
him (the Sacrificer). As a matter of fact, when 
a man attains to glory, the lute is played for him. 

Concerning this they say: “If two Brahmanas 
should sing (i.e. if the two singers were Brah- 
manas), glory would fall away from him (the 
Sacrificer), (for) verily, glory has no fondness 
for the Brahmana.’’ A Brahmana should sing, 
(and) a Rajanya (should sing). Surely, the 
Brahmana is (a symbol of) the priesthood, and 
the Rajanya is (a symbol of) Ksatriya-authority. 
Thus (inasmuch as a Brahmana and a Rajanya 
sing the praise of the Sacrificer), the glory of him 
(the Sacrificer’s glory) is surrounded (and pro- 
tected) on both sides, by the priesthood and the 
Ksatriva-authority. 

Concerning this they say: ‘‘If both should sing 
by day, royal power would depart from him (the 
Sacrificer), (for) verily, royal power has no fond- 
ness for the Brahmana.’”’ As a matter of fact, 


when the king desires, he oppresses the Brah- 


mana (he deprives him of his property). The 
Brahmana should sing by day, and the Rajanya 
by night; for the day is a symbol of the priest- 
hood, and the night is a symbol of the Ksatriya- 
authority. Thus (inasmuch as the Brahmana 
sings by day and the Rajanya by night) the 
royal power of him (the Sacrificer’s royal power) 
is surrounded (and protected) on both sides, by 
the priesthood and the Ksatriya-authority. 

The Brahmana should sing (about such topics 
as): “Thou hast given such presents; thou hast 
offered such sacrifices; thou hast cooked such 
meals (for the Brahmanas).’’ Sacrificing and 
giving surely belong by right to the Brahmana. 
(Consequently, when the Brahmana sings in such 
a way,) he thus causes him (the Sacrificer) to 
prosper by sacrificing and giving. 

The Rajanya (should sing about such topics 
as): “Thou hast overpowered (thine enemies) in 
such a way; thou hast fought such a battle; thou 
hast won such a war.”’ Fighting surely belongs 
to the Rajanya. (Consequently, when the Ra- 
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janya sings in such a way,) he thus causes him 
(the Sacrificer) to prosper by fighting. 

They say that the seasons are not favorable 
to him who offers the horse-sacrifice. Three 
(stanzas) the one sings, and three (stanzas) the 
other. They amount to six. And six, indeed, 
are the seasons. (Consequently, inasmuch as 
the two lute-players sing six stanzas,) they thus 
make the seasons favorable to him (the Sac- 
rificer). 

At the conclusion (of this rite) (i.e. after the 
two lute-players have sung the praise of the 
Sacrificer every day during the whole year), he 
(the Sacrificer) gives them both two (cows) 
yoked (each) to a chariot, and two hundred 
(cows) (i.e. a hundred to each of the two lute- 
players). Man has a hundred vital powers and 
a hundred energies. (Consequently, by giving 
a hundred cows to each of the two lute-players, ) 
it is in vital power, indeed, and energy, that he 
(the Sacrificer) thus firmly establishes himself. 


3.9.15 


sarvesu va esti lokésu mrtydvo ‘'nvdyattah; 
tébhyo yad 4hutir na juhuyat, loké-loka enam 
mrtyir vindet; mrtyave sv4ha, mrtyAve svahé 
‘ty abhipirvam 4hutir juhoti; lokal-lokad eva 
mrtyim Avayajate; nai ‘nam loké-loke mrtytr 
vindati.—yad amtismai svaha ’mtismai svahé 
ti jahvat samcaksita, bahim mrtyam amitram 
kurvita; mrtyave svahé ’ty ékasma evai ’kim 
juhuyat; éko vA amtismil loké mrtyth [1], 
aSanaya-mrtytr eva; tam eva ’mtismil loké 
’vayajate.—bhriinahaty4yai svahé ’ty avabhrta 
ahutim juhoti; bhrinahaty4m ev4 'vayajate.— 
tad ahuh, yad bhrinahaty4 ’patry4 ’tha kasmad 
yajné ’pi kriyata {ti—Amrtyur v4 anyé bhrina- 
hatyaya ity ahuh; bhrinahaty4 vava mrtytr 
iti; yad bhrinahatydyai svahé ‘ty avabhrtha 
Ahutim juhdéti [2], mrtyim eva "hutya tarpa- 
yitva, paripanam krtva, bhrinaghné bhesajam 
karoti.—etam ha vai mundibhé audanyavah (?) 
(corr. audanyav6) bhrinahatydyai prayaScittim 
vidim cakara; y6 ha ’sy4 ‘pi praj4yam_ brah- 
manam hanti, sarvasmai tasmai bhesajam karoti. 
—jumbak4ya svahé ’ty avabhrta uttam4m 4hu- 
tim juhoti; varuno vai jumbakah, antata eva 
varunam aAvayajate.—khalatér viklidhasya Su- 
klasya pingaksdsya mirdhdn juhoti; etad vai 
varunasya ripam; ripénai 
jate [3]. 


'va varunam Avaya- 


[At the end of the Soma-sacrifice of the third 
day of pressing, the purificatory bath (avabhrtha) 
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takes place, and on this occasion, the Adhvaryu 
offers three oblations of clarified butter: the first 
to Mrtyu (Death), the second to Bhrinahatya 
(the Killing of an embryo), and the third to 
Jumbaka (Varuna). Cf. Ap. 20.22.6.] 

Verily, there are deaths connected with all 
these worlds. If he (the Adhvaryu, acting for 
the Sacrificer,) should not offer oblations to them, 
Death would seize him (the Sacrificer) in every 
world. (Therefore, according to some authori- 
ties,) he (the Adhvaryu, acting for the Sacrificer, ) 
offers obiations, in succession, saying: ‘“To Death, 
svaha! To Death, svaha!’’ (and so on). He 
thus wards off Death from every world by means 
of oblations. (And consequently) Death does 
not seize him (the Sacrificer) in every world.— 
(But) if, in offering, he (the Adhvaryu) should 
name (the different deaths) by saying: ‘‘To such 
(a death), svaha! To such (a death), svaha!’’ 
he (the Sacrificer) would make Death, his enemy, 
manifold. (Therefore) he (the Adhvaryu) should 
(rather) offer only one oblation to one (death), 
saying: ““To Death, svaha!"’ There is, indeed, 
only one death in yonder world: the death (that 
is) Hunger. (And) it is that death in yonder 
world that he wards off by means of an oblation. 

At the purificatory bath, he (the Adhvaryu) 
offers an oblation, saying: “To the Killing of an 
embryo, svaha!"’ He thus wards off the Killing 
of an embryo (and the evil caused by that sin) 
(from the Sacrificer). 

Concerning this they (i.e. some authorities) 
say: “Since the Killing of an embryo is not 
worthy of receiving (any homage or gift), why 
does one offer (an oblation to it) at the (horse-) 
sacrifice?’’ (In reply) they (i.e. our authorities) 
say: “‘Any other killing than the killing of an 
embryo is not Death. (But) the killing of an 
embryo certainly is Death. (Consequently) 
when he (the Adhvaryu), at the purificatory 
bath, offers an oblation, saying: ‘“To the Killing 
of an embryo, svaha!”’ it is Death indeed he 
satishes with that oblation, and he thus makes a 
protection, and prepares a remedy, for the killer 
of an embryo. It was Mundibha Audanyava 
who discovered that atonement for the killing of 
an embryo. And if anyone, in the family (or 
among the descendents) of him (who offers the 
horse-sacrifice), kills a Brahmana, he (the Adhva- 
ryu) (by offering that oblation at the horse-sacri- 
fice) prepares a remedy for that one. 

At the purificatory bath, he (the Adhvaryu) 
offers a last oblation, saying: ‘“‘To Jumbaka, 
svaha!’" Jumbaka certainly is Varuna. At the 
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end (of the sacrifice), he thus wards off Varuna 
(from the Sacrificer) by means of an oblation. 
He offers it on the head of a bald-headed, de- 
crepit (man), pale (or affected with white lep- 
rosy?), and having reddish brown eyes. This 
indeed is the form of Varuna. (Consequently) 
it is by the form (of Varuna) that he wards off 
(the noose of) Varuna (from the Sacrificer), when 
he thus offers that oblation. 


3.9.16 


varun6é v4 4$vah; tam devataya vyardhayati, 
yat prajapaty4am karéti; namo rajie, namo 
varunayé ‘ty aha; varuné va a$vah, svayai ‘vai 
‘nam devataya samardhayati.—nam6 
namah 


"$vaya, 
prajd4pataya ity aha; prajapatyé va 
ASvah; svayai ’vai ’nam devataya samardhayati. 
—ndam6 ‘dhipataya ity aha [1]; dharmo va 
Adhipatih, dh4armam eva ’varundhe.—adhipatir 
asy 4dhipatim ma kurv Adhipatir aham praja- 
nam bhiiydsam ity aha; A4dhipatim evdai ’nam 
samananam karoti.—md4am dhehi, mayi dhehi ’ty 
aha; aSisam evai tam 4Saste.—upakrtaya svahé 
‘ty upakrte juhoti, 4labdhaya svahé ti niyukte 
juhoti, hutéya svahé ’ti huté juhoti, esim 
lokanam abhijityai [2].—pra v4 es4 ebhyé loké- 
bhyas cyavate, yO ’$vamedhéna yajate; Agneyam, 
aindragnam, a$vindam, tan paSiin 4labhate pra- 
tisthityai—yad agney6é bhavati, agnih sarva 
devatah, devata evA ’varundhe.—brahma vA 
agnih, ksatram indrah; yad aindragné bhavati 
[3], brahmaksatré eva ’varundhe.—yad a$viné 
bhavati, 4Sisam Avaruddhyai.—trayo bhavanti; 
traya imé lokah, esv éva lokésu pratitisthati.— 
agnaye ‘Mhomice ‘’stékapala iti daSahavisam 
istim nirvapati; daSaksara vir4t, 4nnam virat, 
virajai 'v4 ’nnadyam 4varundhe.—agnér manve 
prathamasya prdcetasa {iti yajyanuvakya bha- 
vanti sarvatvaya [4]. 

















[On the second day of pressing, after the per- 
formance of the Bahispavamana-Stotra, the 
Adhvaryu brings the sacrificial horse, along with 
the hornless he-goat and the gomrga, to the 
central stake, and recites: ‘‘Homage to the king! 
Homage to Varuna!” etc. (TS. 7.4.16) (cf. Ap. 
20.13.11).] 

Surely the horse is consecrated to Varuna. 
When he (the Adhvaryu) makes him (the horse) 
a victim consecrated to Prajapati, he (thereby) 
deprives him (the horse) of his deity. He (the 
Adhvaryu) says: ‘‘Homage to the king! Hom- 
age to Varuna!’’ Surely the horse is consecrated 
to Varuna. (Consequently) he (the Adhvaryu) 
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(by uttering these words) provides him (the 
horse) with his own deity (causes him to be 
united with his own deity). 

He says: ‘‘Homage to the horse! 
Prajapati!”’ 


Homage to 
Surely the horse is (also) conse- 
crated to Prajapati (since he was born of 
Prajapati). (Consequently) he (the Adhvaryu) 
(by uttering these words) provides him (the 
horse) with his own deity (causes him to be 
united with his own deity). 

(Addressing the horse, who represents Praja- 
pati,) he “Homage to the overlord.”’ 
Surely, the overlord is Dharma (religious law). 
(Consequently) it is Dharma that he (the Adhva- 
ryu) takes possession of (for the Sacrificer) (by 
uttering these words). 

(Addressing the horse, who represents Praja- 
pati,) he says (speaking on behalf of the Sacri- 
ficer): ““Thou art an overlord. May I be over- 
lord of the creatures.”’ He (the Adhvaryu, by 
uttering these words,) makes him (the Sacrificer) 
an overlord of his equals. 

He says (speaking on behalf of the Sacrificer) : 


says: 


‘Establish me (as an overlord?). Establish 
(overlordship?) in me.’ This he recites as a 
prayer. 


[The Adhvaryu offers an oblation of clarified 
butter, when the horse has been driven near the 
stake; he offers a second oblation, when the horse 
has been bound to the stake; and he offers a 
third one, when the horse has been sacrificed 
(i.e. after his body has been thrown into the fire). 
Cf. Ap. 20.15.6.] 

When he (the horse) has been driven near (the 
stake), he (the Adhvaryu) makes an oblation, 
saying: ‘“‘To him that has been driven near, 
svaha!’’ (TS. 7.4.16). When he (the horse) has 
been bound (to the stake), he makes an oblation, 
saying: ‘““To him that has been seized, svaha!”’ 
(zbid.). When he (the horse) has been sacri- 
ficed, he makes an oblation, saying: ‘To him 
that has been sacrificed, svaha!”’ (ibid.). It is 
in order to conquer these (three) worlds (i.e. 
earth, atmosphere, and heaven, for the Sacri- 
ficer, that the Adhvaryu offers these three ob- 
lations). 

[On the third day of pressing, after the purifi- 
catory bath (avabhrtha), the immolation of the 
antbandhya victims, and the sacrifice to Tvastar, 
the Adhvaryu, with the help of his assistants, 
binds three victims to the great stake (viSala- 
yiipa): a he-goat for Agni, a he-goat for Indra 
and Agni, and a he-goat for the ASvins (cf. Ap. 
20.22.14; 20.23.1-7; Baudh. 15.37).] 
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Surely he who offers the horse-sacrifice is de- 
prived of these (three) worlds (i.e. earth, atmos- 
phere, and heaven). He (the Adhvaryu, acting 
for the Sacrificer,) seizes (and offers) these (three) 
animals: a he-goat consecrated to Agni, a he- 
goat consecrated to Indra and Agni, and a he- 
goat consecrated to the ASvins. (This is done) 
in order to establish firmly (the Sacrificer) (in 
these three worlds). Inasmuch as there is a 
(first) victim consecrated to Agni,—Agni being 
(all) the deities,—it is all the deities, indeed, that 
he (the Sacrificer) takes possession of (when the 
Adhvaryu seizes that victim). Surely, Agni is 
priesthood, and Indra is Ksatriya-authority. 
(Consequently) inasmuch as there is a (second) 
victim consecrated to Indra and Agni, it is priest- 
hood and Ksatriya-authority that he (the Sac- 
rificer) takes possession of (when the Adhvaryu 
seizes that victim). If there is a (third) victim 
consecrated to the ASvins, it is in order to obtain 
(the fulfillment of) the prayers (of the Sacrificer). 
They (the victims) are three in number. And 
these worlds (i.e. earth, atmosphere, and heaven) 
are three. (Consequently, inasmuch as_ the 
Adhvaryu offers these three victims,) he (the 
Sacrificer) establishes himself firmly in these 
(three) worlds. 

[After the oblation of the cakes that are offered 
on the occasion of this sacrifice of three victims, 
the Adhvaryu prepares and offers the mrgdra- 
istt, which is composed of ten oblations. Cf. 
Ap. 20.23.2.] 

According to the prescription: “‘A cake on 
eight potsherds for Agni AmMhomuc (i.e. Agni 
who delivers from distress),’’ etc. (TS. 7.5.22), 
he (the Adhvaryu) prepares (and offers) the isfi 
that is composed of ten oblations. The Viraj 
(-metre) is composed of ten syllables, and the 
Viraj is food. (Consequently, inasmuch as the 
Adhvaryu offers this zsfi composed of ten obla- 
tions,) he (the Sacrificer) obtains food by means 
of the Viraj. 

For the sake of completeness (i.e. for the sake 
of the Sacrificer’s obtaining everything), the 
invitatory and offering formulas (for the per- 
formance of this zsf7) are (the stanzas that begin 
with the words): “On Agni first, the wise one, 
| meditate,” etc. (TS. 4.7.15.a—u). 


3.9.17 


yady 4Svam upatapad vindét, agneyam asta- 
kapalam nirvapet, saumy4m cartiim, savitram 
astékapdalam.—yad Aagneyé bhavati, agnih sarva 
devatah, devatabhir evai ’nam bhisajyati.—yat 
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saumy6 bhavati, somo vA 6sadhinam raja, y4- 
bhya evai ‘nam vindati [1], tabhir evai ‘nam 
yat savitré bhavati, savitfprasita 
evai ‘nam bhisajyati.—etabhir evai 'nam devata- 
bhir bhisajyati, agad6 hai 'v4 bhavati.—pausnam 


bhisajyati. 


yadi Slonah 
bhis4k; s& evdi ‘nam 
bhavati [2].—raudram cartim 
nirvapet, yadi mahati devata ‘bhimdnyeta; etad- 
devatyO v4 ASvah; svayai ‘vai ‘nam devataya 
bhisajyati, agad6 hai 'v4 bhavati.—vaiSvanaram 
dvadaSakapalam nirvapen mrgakharé yadi na 
"gacchet; iv4m v4 agnir vai$Svanarah, iyam evai 
‘nam arcibhyam parirodh4am Anayati, 4 hai ‘va 


carim nirvapet, 


Sl4unyasya 


piisa vai 
bhisajy ati, 


Ss} At ; 


4Slono hai ‘va 


siityam Aahar gacchati.—yady adhiyAat [3], agnaye 
‘thhomice 'stakapalah, saury4m payah, vayavya 
Ajyabhagah.—yajamano va ASvah; 4ambhasa va 
es4 grhitah, yA4sy4 'S$vo médhaya proéksito 'dhyéti; 
yad am®homtice nirvapati, 4mhasa eva téna 
mucyate.—yajamano v4 ASvah; rétasa v4 esa 
vytdhyate [4], yasy4 ‘Svo médhaya prdksito 
‘dhyéti; sauryaém rétah; yat sauryam pdyo bha- 
vati, rétasai ’vdi ‘na s& s4mardhayati.—yAja- 
mano vA vytdhyate, 


yasy4 'Svo médhiaya proéksito 'dhyéti; vayavya 


ASvah; garbhair v4 esa 
garbhah; yad vayavya Ajyabhago bhavati, gar- 
bhair evai ‘nam s& samardhayati.—atho yAsyai 
'sA 'Svamedhé prayascittih kriyate, istva vasiyan 
bhavati [5]. 


|:xpiatory rites to be performed if disease or 
mishap befall the sacrificial horse. Cf. Baudh. 
15.8 and Sat.-Br. 13.3.8.] 

If disease were to befall the horse, he (the 
Adhvaryu, acting for the Sacrificer,) should pre- 
pare (and offer) a cake on eight potsherds for 
Agni, a caru (i.e. a pap) for Soma, and a cake on 
eight potsherds for Savitar. 

Inasmuch as the first cake is for Agni, 
Agni is all deities 
indeed that he (the Adhvaryu) cures him 


and 
, itis by means of (all) deities 
(the 
and 
means of 
the plants wherefrom disease befalls him (the 
(the 


Inasmuch as the caru is for Soma, 
Soma is the king of plants 


horse 


, itis by 


(the Adhvaryu) cures him 
the 
Savitar, it is on the impulse of Savitar that he 
(the Adhvaryu 
means of 


horse . that he 


horse). Inasmuch as second cake is for 
It is by 
that he 


(the horse) 


cures him (the horse 
indeed 
(And consequently) he 


these (three) deities 
cures him. 


becomes free from disease. 


He (the Adhvaryu) should prepare (and offer) 
a caru (i.e. a pap) for Piisan, if he (the horse) 
were to become lame. 
surely is Piisan. 


The healer of lameness 
He (Piisan) surely will cure 
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him. And he (the horse) will become free from 
lameness. 

He (the Adhvaryu) should prepare (and offer) 
a caru (i.e. a pap) for Rudra, if the great deity 
(i.e. Rudra) were to injure him (the horse). The 
horse surely has that (deity) as his deity. (Con- 
sequently, inasmuch as the Adhvaryu offers a 
caru to Rudra,) he (the Adhvaryu) cures him 
(the horse) by means of his own deity. And he 
(the horse) becomes free from disease. 

He (the Adhvaryu) should prepare (and offer), 
in the lair of a wild animal, a cake on twelve 
potsherds for (Agni) VaiSvanara, if he (the horse) 
were not to come back (before the first day of 
Agni VaiSvanara surely is this (earth). 
(Consequently, when the Adhvaryu offers that 
cake to Agni VaiSvanara,) this (earth), enclosing 
him (the horse) with two flames, leads him back. 
(And) he comes back on the day of pressing. 

If he (the horse) should leap upon (a mare),” 


pressing). 


2 A note on adhy-eti (Tait.-Br. 3.9.17.3-5). 

\ccording to the P.W. and the dictionary of Monier 
Williams, adhy-ett means: to turn the mind towards, to 
observe, to understand, to remember, to care for, to long 
for; to know, to know by heart; to go over, to study, to 
learn. Furthermore, Sayana, in his commentary on Tait.- 
Br. 3.9.17.3-5, explains the word adhy-eti by vadavam 
gardabhim va smaret ‘‘he thinks of a mare or a she-ass,”’ 
and he adds: tac ca smaranam trnakhddyddipraptav auda- 
sinyddind 'numdatavyam ‘‘and this thought is to be inferred 
from his indifference, etc., when he gets grass, food, etc.”’ 

Nevertheless I am convinced that in this passage adhy-eti 
does not mean “‘he thinks of, he longs for,’’ but “the leaps 
upon, he covers, he copulates with (a mare).’’ This con- 
viction is based on the following considerations: 

(1) In the parallel passage of the Sat.-Br. (13.3.8.1), we 
read: yady aSvo vadavam skandet, and here skandet certainly 
means “‘leaps upon, covers.’’ Eggeling has translated: “If 
the sacrificial horse were to couple with a mare.”’ C/ 
adhi-skandati *‘to cover in copulation.”’ 

(2) adhy-eti may be considered as a synonym of adhi- 
gacchati, and, in the SuSruta, adhigacchatt means 
feminam.”’ Cf. adhigamana ‘‘marriage, copulation.” 

(3) adhy-eti occurs in an interesting passage of the Sat.- 

Br. (4.6.7.11-12): tad vd etad vrsa sima yosim rcam sadasy 
adhyeti tasman mithundd indro jato ... athai ‘tad vrsa 
somah yosd apo havirdhane 'dhyeti tasmadn mithundc can- 
drama jato. Eggeling has translated: ‘‘Now there, in 
the Sadas, that male, the Saman, longs after the female, 
the Re. From that generation Indra was produced. 
\nd there, in the Havirdhana, that male, the Soma, longs 
after the female, the Water. From that generation the 
moon was produced.”’ But it is evident that if we trans- 
late adhy-eti by ‘‘leaps upon, covers, copulates with,’’ we 
will obtain a much better and more plausible meaning, for 
the mere longing of the male after the female is not a 
mithuna (a copulation), and it would be rather absurd to 
imagine that the mere longing of the male Saman after 
the female Re was sufficient to produce the birth of Indra, 
or that the mere longing of the male Soma after the female 
Water was sufficient to produce the birth of the moon. 


ae . 
inire 
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a cake prepared on eight potsherds for Agni 
Ammhomuc (i.e. for Agni who delivers from dis- 
tress), an oblation of milk for Sirya, and a por- 
tion of clarified butter for Vayu (should be 
offered by the Adhvaryu). 

The horse certainly is the Sacrificer. And 
certainly he is seized by distress whose horse, 
after he has been sprinkled for the sacrifice, leaps 
upon (a mare). (But) inasmuch as he (the 
Adhvaryu, acting for the Sacrificer,) offers (that 
cake) to (Agni) AMhomuc, he (the Sacrificer) is 
delivered from distress. 

The horse certainly is the Sacrificer. And 
certainly he is deprived of his seminal fluid whose 
horse, after he has been sprinkled for the sacri- 
fice, leaps upon (a mare). (But) seminal fluid 
is of Sirya’s nature. (Consequently) inasmuch 
as the milk-oblation is for Sirya, he (the Adhva- 
ryu) provides him (the Sacrificer) with seminal 
fluid. 

The horse certainly is the Sacrificer. And 
certainly he is deprived of embryos whose horse, 
after he has been sprinkled for the sacrifice, leaps 
upon (a mare). (But) embryos are of Vayu’s 
nature. (Consequently) inasmuch as the por- 
tion of clarified butter is for Vayu, he (the 
Adhvaryu) provides him (the Sacrificer) with 
embryos. 

And he for whom, at the horse-sacrifice, these 
expiatory rites are performed, becomes very 
rich, after he has offered the sacrifice. 


3.9.18 


tad ahuh, dvadasSa brahmaudan4nt samsthite 
nirvapet, dvadaSabhir vé ’stibhir yajeté ’ti.— 
yad istibhir yajeta, upanamuka enam yajiah 
syat, papiyais ti syat; aptani vA etasya chan- 
damsi, ya ijanah; tani kA etavadasu ptinah 
prayufjité ‘ti; sarva vai sAmsthite yajné vag 
apyate [1]; s4’’pta bhavati yatayamni, kririkrte 
’va hi bhavaty aruskrta; s4 na pinah praytijyé 
‘ty ahuh.—dvadaSai ’v4 brahmaudanan sam- 
sthite nirvapet; praj4patir v4 odanah; yajiah 
prajapatih; upandmuka enam yajné bhavati, na 
papiyan bhavati.—dvadaSa bhavanti; dvadasa 
masah samvatsarah; samvatsara eva pratitisthati 


(2]. 


[After the conclusion of the horse-sacrifice, 
during the twelve days that follow the three days 
of pressing, the Sacrificer, every day, offers a 
brahmaudana (i.e. a porridge of boiled rice) to 
the officiating priests. Cf. Ap. 20.23.8-9; Baudh. 
15.38; Sat.-Br. 13.3.6.6-7.] 
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Concerning this they say: “After the conclu- 
sion (of the horse-sacrifice), he (the Sacrificer or 
the Adhvaryu, acting for the Sacrificer,) should 
prepare twelve porridges of boiled rice for the 
priests, or he should offer twelve isfis.”’ (On 
the other hand:) “If he should offer zstis, the 
sacrifice (certainly) would bend towards (i.e. 
favor) him, but he would become worse off; for, 
surely, the Metres (i.e. the offering formulas) of 
him who has offered the sacrifice have come to 
their end (i.e. have been used completely). Who 
could make use of them again so soon? Surely, 
after the conclusion of the sacrifice, the whole 
sacred speech comes to its end. And having 
come to its end (i.e. having been used com- 
pletely), it is exhausted in strength; for it is as 
if it were wounded and sore. (Therefore) one 
should not make use of it again.’” That is what 
they say. 

After the conclusion (of the sacrifice), he (the 
Sacrificer or the Adhvaryu, acting for the Sacri- 
ficer,) should prepare twelve porridges of boiled 
rice for the priests. The porridge of boiled rice 
surely is Prajapati, and Prajapati is the sacrifice. 
(Inasmuch as the Sacrificer prepares these por- 
ridges for the priests) the sacrifice bends towards 
him, (and) he does not become worse off. 

They are twelve in number. (Now) the year 
is composed of twelve months. (Consequently, 
by preparing these twelve porridges and _ pre- 
senting them to the priests,) he (the Sacrificer) 
establishes himself in the year. 


3.9.19 


es4 vai vibhfr nama yajiah; sarvam ha vai 
tatra vibhi bhavati, yatrai ’téna yajnhéna ya- 


jante.—esA vai prabhfir n4dma yajndh; sarvam 
ha vai tatra prabht bhavati, yatrai ’téna yajnéna 
yajante.—esa v4 firjasvan n4ma yajfidh; sarvam 
ha vai tatré6 "rjasvad bhavati, yatrai ‘téna 
yajnhéna yajante.—esa vai payasvan nama yajnah 
[1]; sarvam ha vai tatra payasvad bhavati, yatrai 
'téna yajhéna yajante.—esa vai vidhrto nama 
yajnah; sarvam ha vai tatra vidhrtam bhavati, 
yatrai ‘téna yajiéna yajante.—esa vai vy4vrtto 
nama yajfah; sAarvam ha vai tatra vy4vrttam 
bhavati, yatrai ’téna yajiéna yajante.—esa vai 
pratisthito nama yajiah; sdérvam ha vai tatra 
pratisthitam bhavati [2], yatrai ’téna yajnéna 
yajante.—esa vai tejasvi nima yajiah; sarvaii 
ha vai tatra tejasvi bhavati, yatrai ’téna yajnéna 
yajante.—es4 vai brahmavarcasi nama yajnah; 
4 ha vai tatra brahmané brahmavarcasi jayate, 
yatrai 'téna yajnéna yajante.—esa v4 ativyadhi 
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n4ma yajfidh; 4 ha vai tatra rajanyd ‘tivyadhi 
jayate, yatrai ‘téna yajiiéna yajante.—es4 vai 
dirgh6 nf4ma yajfidh; dirgh4yuso ha vai tatra 
manusyA bhavanti, yatrai 'téna yajniéna yajante. 
—esi vai klpt6 nama yajfidh; kalpate ha vai 
tatra prajAbhyo yogaksem4h, yatrai ‘téna yaj- 
féna yajante [3]. 


{Eulogy of the horse-sacrifice. | 

This, forsooth, is the sacrifice called the Power- 
ful one; verily, wherever they offer this sacrifice, 
everything indeed becomes powerful. 

This, fersooth, is the sacrifice called the Mighty 
one; verily, wherever they offer this sacrifice, 
everything indeed becomes mighty. 

This, forsooth, is the sacrifice called the Food- 
abounding one; verily, wherever they offer this 
sacrifice, everything indeed becomes abounding 
in food. 

This, forsooth, is the sacrifice called the Sap- 
abounding one; verily, wherever they offer this 
sacrifice, everything indeed becomes abounding 
in sap. 

This, forsooth, is the sacrifice called the Sepa- 
rated one; verily, wherever they offer this sacri- 
fice, everything indeed becomes (well) separated. 

This, forsooth, is the sacrifice called the Dis- 
tinct one; verily, wherever they offer this sacri- 
fice, everything indeed becomes distinct. 

This, forsooth, is the sacrifice called the Firmly- 
established one; verily, wherever they offer this 
sacrifice, everything indeed becomes firmly es- 
tablished. 

This, forsooth, is the sacrifice called the Ener- 
getic one; verily, wherever they offer this sacri- 
fice, everything indeed becomes full of fiery 
energy (full of vital power). 

This, forsooth, is the sacrifice called Abounding 
in holiness; verily, wherever they offer this sac- 
rifice, the Brahmana is born as one rich in 
holiness. 

This, forsooth, is the sacrifice called the Trans- 
piercing one; verily, wherever they offer this 
sacrifice, the Rajanya (the Ksatriya) is born as 
a strong archer (as one who pierces through his 
enemy). 

This, forsooth, is the sacrifice called the Long 
one; verily, wherever they offer this sacrifice, the 
men live long. 

This, forsooth, is the sacrifice called the Well- 
prepared one (&/pia); verily, wherever they offer 
this sacrifice, acquisition and security are assured 
to (are well prepared for) the people. 
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3.9.20 


tarpyén4 ‘Svat samjfapayanti; yajiié vai 
tarpyam, yajfiénai ‘vai 'nathi sAamardhayanti.— 
yaména s4mna prastot4 ‘nfipatisthate, yama- 
lokAm evai 'nam gamayati.—tarpyé ca krttya- 
dhivasé c4 "$vatii sAmjfiapayanti; etad vai pa- 
Sina rip4m, ripénai ’v4 paSfin 4varundhe.— 
hiranyakaSipi bhavati, tejasé6 ’varuddhyai [1]. 
—rukmé bhavati, suvargdsya lokasy4 ’nukhy4- 
tyai.—dSvo bhavati, praj4pater Aptyai.—asya 
vai lokasya rip4m tarpyam, antariksasya krttya- 
dhivasah, divé hiranyakaSipi, adityAsya rukmah, 
prajd4pater 4$vah; imam eva lokam tarpyéna 
"’pnoti, antariksam krttyadhivaséna, divami hira- 
nyakaSipinad, adity4m rukména, ASvenai ‘va 
médhyena praj4pateh sAyujyam salokatam 4p- 
noti.—et4sam eva devatanam sAyujyam, sarsti- 
tai samanalokétam Apnoti, yd ’S’vamedhéna 
yajate, yA u cai nam evam véda [2]. 


{On the second day of pressing, the immolation 
of the horse, the hornless he-goat, the gomrga, 
and many other victims takes place. Before the 
immolation of the horse, the assistants of the 
Adhvaryu spread out, on the stalk of a ratan, a 
large cloth called tarpya, a blanket made of a 
skin, a cushion wrought of gold, and a golden 
plate. The slaughterers then smother the horse 
lying on these objects by means of the tarpya; 
and the Prastotar worships the horse by singing 
the Yama-Saman. Cf. Ap. 20.17.8-11; Baudh. 
15.28 in fine. ] 

They (the Samitars, the slaughterers) kill the 
horse (literally: cause the horse to acquiesce) by 
means of the tarpya-cloth. The tarpya-cloth 
surely is the sacrifice. (Consequently) they thus 
abundantly provide him with (the essence of) 
the sacrifice. 

The Prastotar (during or immediately after 
the killing of the horse) worships (the horse) by 
singing the Sdman that belongs to Yama (i.e. 
the gramageyagaya 2.2.6 or 2.2.7: Samaveda 1.71, 
or the gramageyagana 8.2.14: zbid. 1.320). He 
thus makes him go to the world of Yama. 

They (the Samitars) kill the horse on a tarpya- 
cloth and on a blanket made of a skin. This is 
a symbol of cattle. He (the Sacrificer) thus 
obtains cattle by means of their symbol. 

There is a cushion wrought of gold, in order 
to obtain vital power (for the Sacrificer). There 
is a golden plate, in order to reveal the heavenly 
world (to the Sacrificer). There is a horse (the 
victim is a horse), in order to obtain (the favor 
of) Prajapati (for the Sacrificer). 
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The tarpya-cloth surely is an image of this 
world (i.e. the earth); the blanket made of a 
skin, (an image) of the atmosphere; the cushion 
wrought of gold, (an image) of the sky; the 
golden plate, (an image) of the sun; the horse, 
(an image) of Prajapati. (Consequently) by 
means of the tarpya-cloth, he (the Sacrificer) 
obtains this world (i.e. the earth); by means of 
the blanket made of a skin, the atmosphere; by 
means of the cushion wrought of gold, the sky; 
by means of the golden plate, the sun; and by 
means of the sacrificial horse, he obtains inti- 
mate union with Prajapati, and residence in the 
same world with him. 

Surely he who offers the horse-sacrifice and 
who thus knows it obtains intimate union with 
(all) those deities (the Earth, the Atmosphere, 
the Sky, the Sun, and Prajapati), equality in 
power with them, and residence in the same world 
with them. 


3.9.21 


adity4S cA ‘ngirasaS ca suvargé loké ’spar- 
dhanta; té ’hgirasa adityébhyah, amtim (?) (corr. 
adityébhyo ’mtim) adity4m Asvati $vetam bhi- 
tam daksiném anayan; té ’bruvan, yam né 'nesta, 
sd varyo bhiid iti; tasmad ASvami savaryé 'ty 
A4hvayanti, tasmad yajié varo diyate.—yat pra- 
jadpatir 4labdhé ’$vé ’bhavat, tasmad 4$vo nama 
[1].—yac chvayad 4rur Asit, tasmad 4rva nama. 
—yat sadyéd vajant samajayat, tasmad vaji 
nama.—yAad Asuranam lokfén 4Adatta, tasmad 
adity6 nama.—agnir v4 a$Svamedhasya y6onir 
ayatanam; siryo ’gnér yénir aydatanam; yad 
a$vamedhé ’gnau citya uttaravedim upavapati, 
yonimantam evai ‘nam aydtanavantam karoti 
{2]|.—y6éniman aydatanavan bhavati, sa (?) (corr. 
ya) evam véda.—pranapanau v4 etau devanam, 
yad arkaSvamedhau; pranapan4v ev4 ’varundhe. 
—6jo balam v4 etau dev4nam, ydd arkaSvame- 
dhau; 6jo balam ev4 ’varundhe.—agnir v4 a$va- 
medhasya yénir a4yatanam; sfryo ’gnér yénir 
ayatanam; yAd aSvamedhé ’gndau citya uttara- 
vedim cindéti, tav arkaSvamedhau; arkaSvame- 
dhav eva ’varundhe; atho arkaSvamedhayor eva 
pratitisthati [3]. 


[The divine origin of the horse’s names. ] 

The Adityas and the Angirases were contend- 
ing together for the heavenly world. (After the 
Adityas, by means of their sacrifice, had obtained 
the heavenly world,) the Angirases brought to 
the Adityas, as a sacrificial fee, yonder sun, that 
had become a white horse. They (the Adityas) 
said (to the Angirases): ‘‘The one you have 
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brought us as a sacrificial fee, he has become 
excellent (sa varyo ‘bhit).’’ Therefore people 
call the horse savarya (the one who is endowed 
with excellent qualities). (And) therefore, at 
the sacrifice, a vara (a boon, the most excellent 
thing,) is given (as a sacrificial fee). 

Inasmuch as Prajapati, having been seized 
(for the sacrifice) became the a$va (i.e. the horse, 
or the one who obtains?),—that is the origin of 
the name aSva (horse). Inasmuch as he (Praja- 
pati or the horse) swelled (Svayat) and was arus 
(sore),—that is the origin of the name arvan 
(courser, horse).'* 

Inasmuch as he (Prajapati or the horse) imme- 
diately conquered booty (vdjdn),—that is the 
origin of the name vdjin (the spirited one, the 
one who conquers booty, the horse). 

Inasmuch as he (Prajapati) seized (ddatta) the 
worlds of the Asuras,—that is the origin of the 
name Aditya (the sun, the divine courser, with 
whom the sacrificial horse is identified). 


[The horse-sacrifice and the building of the 
fire-altar. | 

[For the performance of the horse sacrifice, a 
great fire-altar is to be built on the eastern part 
of the mahavedi during the twelve Upasad-days 
that precede the three days of the Soma-pressing. 
In the middle of this great fire-altar, an uttaravedi 
(a high altar) is prepared. ] 

The womb (the resting place), the support, of 
the horse-sacrifice is Agni (the Fire) forsooth; 
and Sirya (the Sun) is the womb (the resting 
place), the support, of Agni. When, at the 
horse-sacrifice, on the great fire-altar, he (the 
Adhvaryu, with the help of his assistants,) be- 
strews the uttaravedi (the high altar) with earth, 
he thereby provides that (sacrifice) with its 
womb (its resting place), its support. (And) 
whosoever thus knows, is provided with a womb 
(a resting place), a support. 

The Arka (the sacrificial fire that flames on 
the great fire-altar) and the ASvamedha (the 
horse-sacrifice, that is identified with the sun) 


13 Instead of ‘‘ydt prajapatir Glabdho ’Svo 'bhavat, tismad 
dsvo nima.—ydc chvdyad drur dsit, tismad drvd néma,” we 
probably must read: ‘“‘ydt prajdpatir Glabdho ’svo 'bhavat; 
tdsmad d$vo nama, ydc chvdyad (or rather ydd dSvayad); 
ydd drur Gsit, tismad drvd néma.”” And in that case, we 
should translate: ‘‘When Prajapati was seized (for the 
sacrifice), he became an afva (a horse). The origin of the 
name a§$ve (horse) (the reason why the horse is called aSva) 
is that he (Prajapati or the horse) swelled (Svayat or 
dsvayat). Inasmuch as he was drus (sore),—that is the 
origin of the name arvan (courser, horse).”’ Cf. Sat.-Br. 
13.3.1.1. 
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are the out-breathing and the in-breathing of the 
gods. (Consequently) he (the Sacrificer who 
thus knows, and performs the rites for the build- 
ing of the fire-altar and the rites of the horse- 
sacrifice,) gains for himself the out-breath and 
the in-breath. 

The Arka and the ASvamedha are the vigor 
and the strength of the gods. (Consequently) 
he (the Sacrificer who thus knows, and performs 
the rites for the building of the fire-altar and the 
rites of the horse-sacrifice) obtains vigor and 
strength. 

The womb (the resting place), the support, of 
the horse-sacrifice is Agni (the Fire) forsooth; 
and Sirya (the Sun) is the womb (the resting 
place), the support, of Agni. When, at the 
horse-sacrifice, on the great fire-altar, he (the 
Adhvaryu, with the help of his assistants,) builds 
up the uélaravedi (the high altar),—(inasmuch 
as) these two (the great fire-altar and the uttara- 
vedt) are the Arka and the ASvamedha,—he (the 
Sacrificer) thereby takes possession of the Arka 
and the ASvamedha, and he establishes himself 
in the Arka and the ASvamedha. 


3.9.22 


prajdpatim vai devéh pitaram, paSim bhitam 


médhay4 "labhanta; tam alabhyé ‘pavasan; 
pratar yAastasmaha iti; ékam v4 etad devanam 
Ahah, yat samvatsarah; tasmad 4$vah purastat 
samvatsaraé Alabhyate.—yAt prajdpatir 4labdhé 
$v6 "bhavat, tasmad aSvah; yat sady6 médhé 
‘bhavat [1], tasmad aSvamedhah.—véduk6 ’$vam 
asim bhavati, ya evam véda.—yAad vai tat pra- 
j4patir Alabdhé ‘Sv6 ‘bhavat, tasmad ASvah 
praj4pateh paSindm Anuripatamah.—4 'sya pu- 
trah pratiripo jayate, yA evam véda.—sarvani 
bhitani sambhfty4 "'labhate, sam enam devas 
téjase brahmavarcasd4ya bharanti, yO ‘$vame- 
dhéna yajate [2], yA u cai "nam evam véda.—etaéd 
vai tad dev etiam devatam pasim bhitam mé- 
dhay4 "labhanta, yajiam eva; yajiéna yajham 
ayajanta devah; kamapram yajiiam akurvata; té 
‘mrtatvam akamayanta, té ’mrtatvam agacchan. 

yo '$vamedhéna yajate, devanam ev4 ’’yanenai 
‘ti [3]; prajapatyénai 'vA yajfiéna yajate kama- 
préna, 4punarmaram eva gacchati.—etasya vai 
ripéna purastat prajapatyam rsabham tiparam 
bahuripam Alabhate, sarvebhyah kamebhyah, 
sarvasy4 "'ptyai, saérvasya jityai.—sarvam eva 
ténad "pnoti, sarvam jayati, yO ‘Svamedhéna 
yajate, ya u cai 'nam evam véda [4]. 


[Eulogy of the horse-sacrifice; its origin. | 
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(Formerly) the gods seized, for the sacrifice, 
their father Prajapati, who became an animal (fit 
for the sacrifice). Having seized him, they 
fasted. They said: ‘To-morrow we shall sacri- 
fice.’’ (Now) a year (to us) is one day to the 
Consequently, the horse (at the horse- 
sacrifice) is seized (for the sacrifice) a year before 
(the immolation of the horse). 

Since Prajapati, having been seized (for the 
sacrifice), became an afva (i.e. a horse, or one 
who obtains’), therefore it is an afva (a horse) 
(that is sacrificed); since he immediately became 
a medha (an animal fit for the sacrifice) therefore 
(that sacrifice is called) the A$S’vamedha. He 
will obtain a speedy horse, he who thus knows. 

Since Prajapati, having been seized (for the 
sacrifice), became a horse, therefore of (all) the 
victims that are offered to Prajapati, the horse 
is the one that most resembles him. To him 
who thus knows, a son who resembles him will 
be born. 

(Inasmuch as the sacrificial horse represents 
all beings,) he who offers the horse sacrifice and 
thus knows it, immolates all beings, after having 
made them ready for the sacrifice, and (conse- 
quently) the gods make him ready for (the 
acquisition of) vital power and spiritual lustre. 

(Formerly) the gods, for the sacrifice (i.e. for 
the horse-sacrifice), seized (as a victim) that 
deity (i.e. Prajapati) that became an animal fit 
for the sacrifice. It was the sacrifice (itself). 
(Consequently) it was the sacrifice (itself) that 
the gods offered (as a victim) to the sacrifice. 
They (thus) caused the sacrifice to be the fulfill- 
ment of desire. They (then) desired immor- 
tality, and they reached immortality. He who 
offers the horse-sacrifice, goes the way of the 
gods. The sacrifice he offers is the sacrifice that 
belongs to Prajapati (the sacrifice that is of 
Prajapati’s nature), the sacrifice that is the ful- 
fillment of desire. (And, consequently,) he 
reaches the place where there is no repeated 
dying. 

At the beginning (of the horse-sacrifice) (i.e. 
probably after the offering of the sdmgrahani- 
istt), he (the Adhvaryu, acting for the Sacrificer, 
with the help of his assistants,) seizes (and immo- 
lates) a many-colored, hornless bull, with the 
aspect of that (Prajapati) (i.e. that is an image 
of Prajapati). (This is done) for (the fulfillment 
of) all desires, in order to obtain everything, in 
order to conquer everything. Everything, in- 
deed, he thereby obtains, everything he conquers, 
he who offers the horse-sacrifice and thus knows it. 


gods. 
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3.9.23 


y6 va a$vasya médhyasya lémani véda, a$va- 
syai va médhyasya lémal-lomafi juhoti; ahoratré 
va 4Svasya médhyasya lémani; yat sayam pratar 
juhéti, 4$vasyai ‘vA médhyasya lémal-lomaii 
juhoti, etad-anukrti ha sma vai purd, A$vasya (?) 
(corr.: purd '$vasya) médhyasya lémal-lomafi 
juhvati.—y6 va A4$vasya médhyasya padé véda, 
A$vasyai 'v4 médhyasya padé-pade juhoti; dar§éa- 
pirnamadsdu va ASvasya médhyasya padé [1]; 
yad darSapirnamasdu ydjate, A4$vasyai ’v4 mé- 
dhyasya padé-pade juhoti; etad-anukrti ha sma 
vai pura, ASvasya (?) (corr.: pura ‘$vasya) 
médhyasya padé-pade juhvati.—y6 v4 a$vasya 
médhyasya vivartanam véda, A$vasyai ’vA mé- 
dhyasya vivartane-vivartane juhoti, asdu va 
adity6 ‘$vah; s& ahavanfyam Agacchati; tad 
vivartate; yad agnihotram juhéti, 4$vasyai ’va 
médhyasya vivartane-vivartane juhoti; etad- 
anukrti ha sma vai pura, A$vasya (?) (corr.: 
pura ‘$vasya) médhyasya vivartane-vivartane 
juhvati [2]. 


[Religious benefits imparted to the Sacrificer 
at the Agnihotra and at the Full and New-moon- 
sacrifice, if he knows the mystic meaning of the 
two kinds of hair, the two (double) footprints, 
and the turning about, of the sacrificial horse. ] 

Surely, he who knows (the mystic meaning of) 
the two kinds of hair of the sacrificial horse (i.e. 
the light and the dark hair, or the hair of the 
right side and the hair of the left side), makes an 
oblation in every single hair of the sacrificial 
horse. (Now) the two kinds of hair of the sacri- 
ficial horse surely are day and night. (Conse- 
quently) when he (who thus knows) sacrifices in 
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the evening and in the morning (i.e. offers the 
Agnihotra), he makes an oblation in every single 
hair of the sacrificial horse. (For) it is conform- 
ably to that (identity of the horse’s hair with 
day and night), that formerly (at the primordial 
horse-sacrifice) they (the gods) made oblation in 
every single hair of the sacrificial horse. 

Surely, he who knows (the mystic meaning of) 
the two (double) footprints of the sacrificial 
horse, makes an oblation in every footprint of 
the sacrificial horse. (Now) the two (double) 
footprints of the sacrificial horse surely are the 
full and new moon. (Consequently) when he 
(who thus knows) offers the Full and New-moon- 
sacrifice, he makes an oblation in every footprint 
of the sacrificial horse. (For) it is conformably 
to that (identity of the horse’s footprints with 
the full and new moon), that formerly (at the 
primordial horse-sacrifice) they (the gods) made 
an oblation in every footprint of the sacrificial 
horse. 

Surely, he who knows (the mystic meaning of) 
the turn-about of the sacrificial horse, makes an 
oblation in every turn-about of the sacrificial 
horse. (Now) the horse in yonder sun. (And) 
this (the sun) enters into the Ahavaniya fire 
(every evening, at the Agnihotra); then it turns 
about. (Consequently) when he (who thus 
knows) offers the Agnihotra, he makes an obla- 
tion in every turn-about of the sacrificial horse. 
(For) it is conformably to that (identity of the 
horse with the sun) that formerly (at the pri- 
mordial horse-sacrifice) they (the gods) made an 
oblation in every turn-about of the sacrificial 
horse. 


Tait.-Br. Cf. Sat.-Br. 
3.8.1.1 Me EE Pe ee eee Per ore ee 13.1.2.1 
3.8.2.1 i eee Rn I on ox Sie Weds hs caw hive eee eet terse 1.1.4 
2.1 on ge ig ass he cence ees Ran eben Kees 1.1.1 
2.3 ne i is ad ele ae Ou pelea «wid ek 1.1.2 
2.4 a$vasya va alabdhasya mahimo 'dakramat...................000055 1.1.4 
2.4 abvasya wi Glabdhasya reta wdalrlmat... . 2... cc cece weoes 1.1.4 
2.4 I ae ee oro os keer y See Ree eds Owe h bee 1.1.4 
3.8.3.1 yo vai brahmane devebhyah prajapataye................-eeeeeeees 1.2.4 
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yatha vai haviso grhitasya skandati..... 

yat parimita anubriyat. 7 
uvaca ha prajapatih, stokydsu va | aham 
agnaye svahe 'ty aha; agnaya evai’nam...... 
pra va eso 'smal lokac cyavate, yah 
prajapataye tva justam proksami 'ti 
brahmavadino vadanti, yat prajapatyo '$vah 
yatha vai haviso grhitasya skandati 
tad 4huh, andhutayo va a$vacaritani. 
bahirdha va enam etad ayatandad. 
tad 4huh, yajntamukhe-yajiamukhe. . . 
vibhir matra prabhih pitre ‘ty dha..... 
adityanam patva ‘nvihi 'ty aha 
deva 4S4pala etam devebhyo '$vam......... 
iSvaro va aSvah pramuktah param 
rastram va aSvamedhah; rastre khalu va 


prajapatir akamayata '$vamedhena yajeye 'ti...................... 


sapta juhoti, sapta hi ta devata 

trini vai$vadevani juhoti, catvary 

ekavimSatim vai$vadevani juhoti... . 
trifiSatam audgrahandani juhoti 

tredha vibhajya devatam juhoti 

apa va etasmat pranah kramanti, yo 
pirnahutim uttamam juhoti ina Pcs 
prajapatir aSvamedham asrjata, tam srstam.... 
svaha '’dhim, adhitaya svaha........... 

kaya svaha, kasmai svaha, katamasmai 

adityai svaha ‘dityai mahyai svaha......... 


sarasvatyai svaha, sarasvatyai brhatyai...................00- eee 


plisne svaha, piisne prapathyaya 
tvastre svaha, tvastre turipaya 


vignave svaha, visnave nikhuryapdya.................. cece eee eees 


pirnahutim uttamam juhoti.. . ar 
4 brahman brahmano brahmavarcasi 

4 'smin rastre rajanya isavyah 
dogdhri dhenur ity adha.... 

vodha ‘nadvan ity aha. 

aSuh saptir ity aha; aSva eva... 
puramdhir yose ‘ty aha. . 

jisni rathestha ity aha 

sabheyo yuve 'ty aha; yo vai 

a ‘sya yajamanasya viro jayatam 
nikame-nikame nah parjanyo. . . 
phalinyo na osadhayah. 
yogaksemo nah kalpatam ity aha. 
prajapatir devebhyo yajnan vyadiSat 
ajyena juhoti; agner va etad ripam 
dhanabhir juhoti, naksatrandm va etad 
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ekasmai svaha, dvabhyam svahe 'ty abhipirvam................... 


ekottaram juhoti; ekavad eva suvargam 
usase svaha, vyustyai svahe ‘ty dha; ratrir 
ta yad ubhayir diva va naktam va juhuyat.................. 


rajjudala ekavimSatyaratnir aSvamedhasya......................-. 
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sarvesu va esu lokesu mrtyavo ’nvayattah......... 


yad amusmai svaha ’musmai svahe ’ti juhvat . 
bhriinahatyadyai svahe ’ty avabhrta ahutim. 
etam ha vai mundibha audanyavo bhriinahatyayai 
jumbakaya svahe ’ty avabhrta uttamam. 
yady aSvam upatapad vindet, agneyam. 

tad ahuh, dvadasa brahmaudan§ant safiisthite . 
esa vai vibhir nama yajifiah; sarvam ha vai. 
0 ees 

esa vai prabhir nama 

esa va Urjasvan nama. 

esa vai payasvan ndma......... 

esa vai vidhrto nama..... 

esa vai vyavrtto nama... 

esa vai pratisthito ndma..... 

esa vai brahmavarcasi nama. 

esa va ativyadhi nadma...... 

esa vai dirgho nama....... 

esa vai kIlpto nama... re 
vat prajapatir alabdho ’$vo 'bhavat, tasmad. 
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